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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex« 
pressed^  to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys 
of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has  in- 
duced the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  come  to  a 
resolution  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 


N.  B,  Letters  to  the  Boards  may  he  addressed 
to  Sir  J oHHf  Sinclair,  Bart.  M.P.  the  President, 
No.  32^  Sackvitte^Street,  Piccadilly,  London. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  SKETCH  OP  THE  STATE  OF  AGRICULTUR]^ 
AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

AGRICULTURE^  like  all  other  primitive 
arts,  originating  in  the  plains  of  Asia,  gradaally 
extended  itself  towards  the  several  extremities  of 
the  globe.     In  the  progress  of  migration,  a  colo- 
ny at  Marseilles  is  recorded  to  have  brought  some 
knowledge  of  Grecian  Agriculture  into  Gaul,  long 
before  its  conquest  by  Caesar ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  History*,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as> 
well  as  their  neighbours,  on  the  continent,  had 
attained  some  knowledge  in  the  art  of  tilling  and 
manuring  land.     They  restored  the  vegetative 
power  to  decayed  soil,  by  the  fertilizing  aid  of 
marl;  an  article  of  manure,  tilltheti,  totally  un- 
known to  the  Romans.     In  return,  it  may  be 
presumed,  both  the  use  of  calcined  limestone  as  a 
manure^  and  its  name,  calch^  our  islanders  bor- 
rowed of  their  conquerors.     Of  all  the  wars  that 
have  scourged  the  world  from  its  creation  to  the 
present  day,  that  of  the  Romans  against  more 

*  Hiiu  xvii.  Q,  7,  8,  15j    xyiii.  30.— Pallad.  xviL  2. 
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barbarous  nations  is  the  most  defensible.  How- 
ever cursed  with  avaricious  ambition  in  its  design, 
and  with  the  most  cruel  bloodshed  in  its  execution; 
yet  it  was  attended  with  coiisequencea  ultimately 
beneficial  to  the  subjugated  survivors.  The  Ro- 
man Eagle  transported  with  it  civilization  and  the 
Arts  wherever  it  flew.  The  Agriculture  of  Britain 
derived  valuable  acquisitions  from  the  victories  of 
Ostoriusand  Agricola, 

Com,  in  general,  was  by  our  ancestors  called 
itk,  and  in  some  provincial  dialects  yd,-  wheat, 
from  its  being  sown  in  the  spring,  had  the  appel- 
lation o(  gwanwyn-kk,  now  by  an  easy  contraction 
givenitk;  and  barley,  from  its  being  Sown  in  May, 
was  termed  ha-ith,  now  softened  into  kaidd. 

A  Gaulish  name  of  wheat  was  brae*,  a  term 
still  denoting  some  species  of  grain  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Brittany  ;  and  in  Ireland  it  signi- 
fies w^af,  in  particular.  Contrary  to  the  present 
practice,  it  seems  that  at  times,  they  converted 
their  barley -J- into  bread,    and   their  wheat   into 

•.^—"suum  genus /ami,  quod  ill i c  irac  vocanl."— Plin. 
xvii.  y.'Commcalalors  on  Pliny  distinguish /or  from  trilkum,  by 
saying  tliat  the  latter  was  smooth-tared,  and  the  former  hearded 
wheat.  TJit  ancient  Welsh  wheat,  called  givenitk  hyckany  wlad, 
now  nearly,  if  not  altogether  lost,  agrnKalily  to  the  description 
of  the  conunentators,  was  beardtd. 

\  Winter  barley  \i  §till  called  in  South  Wales,  larlys,  q.  d, 
luTa-lyt,  the  hriad-grain  ;  or,  more  literally,  the  hreadfherb. 
The  EDgliiih  name,  barley,  must  be  derived  from  tara-lya,  until 
a  better  etymon  be  found. 

malt 
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malt.  Malt  is,  to  this  day,  called  braich  in  Erse^ 
and  brae  in  Welsh,  from  the  species  of  Gaulish 
Wheat  out  of  which  it  itiay  have  been  originaHy 
made.  The  liquid  brewed  from  their  brae  was  call^ 
ed  cwrw,  a  term  perhaps  previously  given  to  a  beve* 
rage  which  they  extracted  from  the  ripe  berries  of 
the  mountain-ash*,  the  sorbits  aucuparius  of  IJsik^ 
naeus.  This  ti'ee  is  still  called  in  some  parts  df 
France,  cawrme-f*,*  in  Wales,  ceri^;  and  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  ca()fann^. 

The  continued  series  of  calamities  that  followed 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  proved  fatal  to 
British  Agriculture.  Harassed  with  the  perpe^ 
tual  incursions  of  their  invaders,,  the  Britons 
sunk  into  despondence,  and  for  ages  became  re* 

'  ^  Mountain*ash  berries^  and  burnt  sugar>  have  been  added*  in 
bnewing  ale^  to  imitate  porter.  Diod-griawol,  is  sUU  used  by  tha 
country  people,  as  a  medicinal  beverage, 
t  Gerard's  Herbal,  voc.  Sorhus, 

X  There  are  places  tliat  have;  apparently,  taken  their  natDies 
from  having  had  plantations  of  the  mouittain-ash,  such  asKeny^ 
a  parish  in  Montgomer}'shire>  &c.  Dloscorides  says>  (de  van 
gener.  herbar.  lib.  2),  that  the  coumd,  (cwrw)  of  the  Briton^, 
was  an  extract  from  barley,  andi  also  firom  wheat.  The  cerevisia 
of  Diodorus,  (p.  4,  41,  242,  248,  250)  is  literally  ceri-visg^ 
1.  e.  thejuice  of  the  mountain-ash  berries.  Of  barley,  (says 
PHny,  lib.  xiv.  c.  22. — xxii*  c.  25),  ceria  is  made  in  Spain;  and 
^ereinsia  in  Gaul;  the  term  being  at  length  transferred  fixm  one 
kindof^hevec^  t(\another. 

§  Ca9rann,  sigoj&s,  by  Way  of  eminence,  tht  tree. 
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trograde  towards  that  stRte  of  barbarism,  from 
which  they  had  lately  emerged.  Aversion  from 
rural  industry  became  epidemic,  and  extended  its 
baneful  influence  through  every  rank,  from  the 
throne  of  the  monarch  to  the  cottage  of  the 
meanest  vassal.  To  enhance  the  sterility  of  the 
island,  its  new  lords,  the  Saxons,  inherited  from 
their  warlike  ancestors  an  habitual  dislike  to 
agriculture.  The  armorial  bearings  of  our  no- 
bility and  gentry,  prove  from  what  sources  their 
progenitors  derived  their  fame  and  their  fortunes. 
Necessity,  however,  will  compel  men  to  break 
laws,  customs,  and  habits ;  it  will  subdue  their  pas- 
sions and  prejudices ;  and  we  find  that  want  and  fa- 
mine actually  converted  into  ploughshares  the 
swords  of  the  furious  warriors.  About  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  a  faint  glimmering  of  the  re- 
vival of  agriculture  appeared.  Then,  England  had 
£dgar  the  peaceable,  and  Wales  had  Hoxvel  the 
good.  Some  of  the  laws  of  the  latter  would  not 
discredit  a  more  enlightened  age.  Statutes  rela- 
tive to  agriculture  are  found  in  the  Welsh  Justini- 
an's pandect.  The  remuneration  for  bringing 
woodlands  under  tillage,  and  the  utility  of  fallow- 
ing and  manuring,  are  respectively  defined.  Al- 
though the  wealth  of  the  nation,  at  that  time, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  cat- 
tle j  yet  we  find  those,  apparently,  so  few,  that 
the  legiilature  saw  the  necessity  of  regulating,  if 

not 
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not  establishing,  ploughing  societies*.  To  com-- 
fx>s&  a  team,  one  member  furnished  a  plough^  a 
second,  irons ;  the  third  and  fourth^  men;  the 
fifth,  »xth,  &c.  oxen.  The  best  a.cre-f*  in  quality, 
so  ploughed,  was^the  portion,  or  merces  arationis 
of  the  maker  and  conductor  of  the  plough,  who 
was  appointed  by  law  to  be  the  one  and  same  per«( 
son:  the  second  acre  was  given  to  th£  owner  of 
the  plough  irons;  the  third,  to  the  owner  of  the 
right-hand  ox,  in  the  rear;  the  fourth,  to  the 
owner  of  its  yoke-mate ;  the  fifth,  to  the  driver  ; 
and  then  an  acre  to  the  owner  of  each  of  the  re- 
maining  oxen :  and  the  last  acre  of  all  to  the  fur- 
nisher of  the  plough  timber  J.  Oxen  only  were 
permitted  to  draw  the  plough^. 

*  Wotton's  Leg.^al.  p.  280.  The  term  in  the  original  it 
cyfar ;  from  cyf,  con,  and  Ir,  aratio.  At  present  the  term  cyfat 
is  only  uaed  to  express  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  whethet 
arable,  meadow,  or  pasture :  in  the  counties  of  Anglesey,  Caer* 
iianron,  an4  Meirionydd,  it  is  only  half  a  statute  acre ;  probably 
from  its  being  the  usual  quantity  ploughed  in  a  day  by  a  society* 
team.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Montgomeryshire,  a  full  acre  is 
now  called  cyfar, 

t  Por  the  dimensions  of  this  acre,  or  erw,  see  Section  on 
Weights  and  Measures,  Ch.  XVIL 

X  These  ploughing  societies  seem  to  have  formerly  existed  in 
Scotland;  for  in  the  Erse  language,  a  plough  is  called  heart 
ihrealhaida,  i.  e.  an  implement  for  the  common  use  of  a'^own- 
ship,  or  clan  ;  and  the  ploughman  is  termed  fiar^crann,  Mriuph 
implies  the  fumishet  of  the  plopgh'timber. 

§  "  Nee  equi,  nee  equae,  nee  vaccse,  aratro  jupgpntur  "— . 
Wbtton,  p.  283. 

After 
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After  the  death  of  Arthur,  and  the  Saxon  power 
I  prevailing,  the  dispersed  Britons  were    forced    to 
quit  England,  and  seek  refuge  among  their  bre- 
thren in  Wales.     All  the  vallies  at  that  time  be- 
i'lng  pre-occupied,  the  great  and  sudden  influK  of 
J  the  refugees  made  it  necessairy,  for  a  season,   to 
j  xiiltivate  the  slopes,  and  even  the  summits  of  the 
,  tills,  wherever  there  was  found  a  sufficient  depth 
^ '6f  soil.     And,  for  a  reason  rather  obscure  to  ns, 
[  'ihe  ridges  were  generally  ploughed  straight  up- 
wards; and  their  forms  are  still  visible  in   several 
parts  of  the  country*.     This  method  of  plough- 
ing required  great  strength  of  oxen  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  whenGiraldus  wrote  his  Itine- 
rary,   in  the  twelfth   century,  the  Welsh  yoked 
their  oxen  foura-breast-J*.    In  the  laws  of  Howel, 
yokes  of  four  different    lengths  are  mentioned  : 
the  ber-iau,    or  short  yoke  of  three  feet,  for  two 
oxen ;  the  mei-iau,  or  field-yoke  of  six  feet,  for 
four  oxen;  the  ceseil-imi,  or  axillary    yoke    of 
nine  feet,  for  six  oxen  J  and  the  kir-iau,  or   long 
yoke  of  twelve  feet,  for  eight  oxenj.    This  cus- 
tom 

*  These  ridges  are  frcqucDlly  so  sleep  iia  lo  form  an  angle  of 
between  30  and  40  degrees  with  the  horizon. 

■\  "  Boves  ad  aratra  vi:!  plaustra,  iion  binos  jungunt,  sed  qua- 
ternos."  This  note  was  found  in  a  niaiiuscript  copy  of  Giraidus, 
ia  the  possession  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  copied  by  Mr. 
Robert  Vaughan. 

J  Wotton,  in  his  translatiou  of  the  Welsli  Laws,  renders  the 
lengths  of  the  yokes  lUeralli/,    namely,  4,  8,  13,  aiid  Id  feet- 
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torn  of  ydcing  so  vamxj  aninnls  trbrettk,  has,  for 
some  oentories  badL*^  been  disoaed  in  Wak^ 
though  still  existing  in'Scodand^. 

The  redundancy  of  pc^xilation  in  Wales,  oocs« 
sioned  by  the  retreat  of  the  Ltoegrian  Britons^ 
being  in  time  redaced  nearly  to  its  ori^^nal  stand- 
ard, by  foreign  irmptions,  domestic  fends,  and 
scarcity  of  provi^ons;  the  cnlti^ration  of  the 
bleakest  and  steepest  hills  was  in  a  great  degree 
relinquished.  The  exertions  of  agriculturists 
continued  languid,  from  that  remote  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Then^  from 
the  same  quarter  as  that  bright  vehicle  of  heat 
ariseth  to  enliven  our  soils  with  genial  warmth, 
li^t  shone  upon  our  husbandry  also :  the  genius 
of  improvement  came  forth  from  the  east ;  gra- 
dually explored  the  desert  waste,  left  some  traces 
of  his  influence,  eyen  in  the  most  inaccessible  so- 
litudes, and  included  the  extremities  of  our  west- 

Here  it  was  thought  preferable  to  reduce  them  to  the  English 
standard  5  as  the  Welsh  foot  measure^  of  three  barley-corns  ta 
the  inch,  three  inches  to  the  hand,  and  three  hands  to  the  foot^ 
is  no  more  than  g  inches  of  the  present  scale. 

*  Mr.  Wifliam  Owen,  in  his  Welsh  Dictionary,  says,  •*  the 
Welsh  used  four  sorts  of  yokes,  until  as  late  as  about  the  year 
1600. 

t  ''  In  the  parishes  of  Moulin  and  Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  th» 
ploughs  are  drawn  by  four  horses  yoked  a-breast  i  axKt  driven  by 
a  man  who  holds  the  horses  by  the  halters,  and  walks  back- 
vraida^'-^Staiistic  Accdfunts  of  Scotltmd,  vol.  v.  p,  77 • 

em 
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ern  chorea  within  the  circle  of  his  British  domain^ 
Some  particulars  of  these  recent  improvements^ 
together  with  occasional  hints  towards  progressive 
attainments^Vin  be  attempted  in  the  several  Sec« 
ttons  of  the  following  Report. 


ERRATUM. 

^  27i»  lecond  fine  from  the  bottom*  after  the  word  with,  read  gun- 
'  powder. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SECT.  I.  AND  II. SITUATION,    EXTENT,   AND 

DIVISIONS. 

'T'HE  district  of  North  Wales,  a  territory  ascribed, 
by  Roman  writers,  to  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Or- 
dovioes,  comprehending,  before  its  onion  with  Eng- 
land, the  kingdom  of  Gwynedd,  latinised  Venedotia, 
and  the  gKiater  part  of  the  principality  of  Powys; — ^is 
situate  to  the  ndHh-west  of  London  ;  and  jutting  out 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  opJKisite  Dublin,  forms  the  most 
northern,  although  the  least^  of  the  three  western  pro- 
montories of  South' Britain.  In  shape  it  represents  a 
human  figure ;  of  which,  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  forms 
the  head,  and  the  promontory  of  Lleyn  the  arm,  at 
fnlriefljgth,  as  it  were  extended  to  take  hold  of  Bard* 
scy  Island.  Its  boundaries  are,  the  Irish  Sea  to  the 
north  ;  Cheshire,  and  part  of  Shropshire,  to  the  east ; 
the  other  part  of  Shropshire,  Radnorshire,  and  Cardi* 
N«  WALES.]  I)  ganshire. 
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gansbire,  to  the  south ;  and  St.  George's  Channel,  to 
the  west. 

Its  two  grentest  dimeDsions,  crossui^  each  other  at 
light  angles,  are,  from  Camel's  Point  in  Anglesey,  op- 
posite Skerry  Island,  on  tlic  norlli-west,  to  Otfa's  Dyke^ 
near  Bishop's  Castle  in  Shropshire,  on  tire  south-eastj 
87  miles;  and  from  Aberdaron  PoJnt,  near  Rardscy 
Island,  on  the  south-west,  lo  tht^  estuary  of  the  Dee  at 
Flint,  75  miles. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  division  of  the 
realm,  it  was  shired*  by  Henry  the  Eighth  into  six 
counties. 

I.  Tir-Mon,  (he  Mona  of  Tacitus,  consisting  of  the 
tliree  cantrevs,  or  hundreds,  of  Aberffraw,  Cemaes,  and 
Rhoshir ;  and  insulated  by  the  sea  and  the  strait  of 
Mcnai,  its  natural  boundaries, — was  called  the  county 

9.  Gwldd  Arvon,  or  the  land  over  against  Mona, 
consislingof  the  four  cantrevs  of  Aber,Arvon,  Dunodic, 
and  Llcyn,  with  the  comot  of  Creuddyii ;  was,  from 
its  chief  town,  called  Caernattonsbire. 

3.  Y  Berfeddiiiad,  or  the  inland  country,  contain' 
ing  the  four  cantrevs  of  Rhy  vonioe,  Ystrad,  Rhds,  and 
PyStyn  Clwyd  ;  with  Ibc  cantrevs  of  RJiaiadr  and 
Trcvred,  and  the  comots  of  Dinmaeland  Maelor;  had, 
firem  Us  chief  town,  the  name  of  Denbighshire. 

4,  The  comots  of  Rhuddhin,  Prestatyn,  andCyn> 
sylet,  in  thecauti'cv  of  Tegengl;  the  comols  of  Ystrad 
Alyn,  and  Cacr  Gwrlc,  in  the  cautrev  of  Uhiw  ;  and 
tbe  comots  of  Alcrfibrdd,  and  Maclor,  in  t)ie  cantrev 
ofUwchnant;  were  incorporated  into  a  county  by  Utc 
name  of  Flintshire^. 

•  From  scyjian,  Sai.  (o  divide. 

f  Flini,  the  eounty-iowm,  wbs  mi  callad  froro  the  great  abundance  of 
Mjai-fliot,  or  chen,  found  in  the  aeighbourhDod. 

5.  Tiie 


vS.  'The district  of  ilfctrtoi^ifefJiad  its  n^me  firom  its 
chief  cantreTt  Meirion  ;  and  thai,  from  Mng  Ibe  por^ 
lion  of  Meirioii,  grandson  to  Gttnedds,  a  prince  of 
North  Britain,  vfho  came  into  North  Waks  in  the 
fifth  centurjr,  to  tcscoe  it  ^  from  sonse  Irish  iavaders. 
Svooeediaj^  in  the  enterprise,  he  gavelled  the  region 
among  his  ten  sons,  and  tufa  griindsons,  Meirion  and 
liador.  Meirion jdd  was  calied  byGkaldtt»«  Terra 
JUiQTum  Conani;  and  aocieatlj  contained  three  cantievsi 
Meirion,  Penllyn,  aiidArwystli.  The  latter,  lying  to 
the  sooth  affile  Djfi,  isas,  by  Honry  VIII  •^  gifen  to 
Montgnmeryshire ;  and,  in  its  stead,  the  comot  of 
Ardndwy  was  taken  firom  Anron  ;  and  the  comots  of 
Mowddwy,  Edeyrnion,  and  GlyjMlyfidwy,  were  de« 
tM^hed  from  Powys^land,  and  added  to  Meirionydd. 
This  is  the  only  cooaty  in  NorlJi  Wales  which  retains 
its  ancient  name,  with  the  addition  of  skire^^Meiri* 
onyddsiAre. 

6«  PowjfM  WenmynxMfny  so  called  iiom  a  (prince  of 
fliat  naane,  son^of  Owain  Cyveiliog,  containing  the 
five  cantrevs  of  Conati,  Cedewain,  Llyswynaf,  Ystlye, 
^nd  y  Vyrnwy ;— had  the  appellation  of  Montgomery- 
shire. %y  tlie  Welsh^  it  is  called  Sir  Drevaldwt/n  : 
but  they  may  as  well  call  it  Sir  Montgomery ;  for  both 
Baldwyn  and  Montgomery  were  Normans. 
-  The  length  of  Anglesey,  from  darnel's  Point  to  Ban- 
gorTerry,  isflO  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
Llanddwyn  Abb^  to  Penmon  Priory,  17  miles. 

CaemarvoB^ire,  from  Aberdaron  Point  to  Little 
Orme^s  Beadj  measures  54  miles  ;  and  at  right  angles, 
tirom  Caernarvon  town  to  Y^bytty  Evan,  24  miles : 
across  the  promontory  of  Lleyn,  from  Nevin  to  Pwll- 
heli, it  measures  only  six  miles. 

Denbighshire,  fifora  Llanrwst  on  the  the  river  Conwy 
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to  Holt,  on  the  Dee,  measures  S6  miles ;  and  across 
this  tine,  from  St-  Asaph  Co  Ysbjitty  Evan,  19  miles  i 
ils  narrowest  breadth  over  the  Vale  of  Cliryd,  from 
Llan^^nhaval  to  Derwen,  is  but  nine  miles. 

Flintshire,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clwyd  to 
Caet  Gwrle  Castle,  measures  S4  miles ;  and  in  brcadlb, 
from  Flint  to  Nanncrch,  five  miles.  Macior  Saesnai^, 
a  detached  part  of  the  county,  measures,  from  Bangor 
to  Brick-hall,  nine  miles  ;  and  from  Broughlon  to  Pen- , 
ley,  five  miles. 

Meirionyddsh ire,  from  Bcrtb gel ert  near  Snowdon  to 
Bwlch  y  Vedwen,  on  the  confine  of  MonlgomcryBhire, 
extends  43  niik's ;  and  from  Harlectt  to  the  boundary 
of  Llangollen  parish,  3S  miles. 

Montgomeryshire,  from  the  extremities  of  Llangurtg 
on  the  borders  of  South  Wales  to  Pistyll  Rhaiadr,  a 
noted  cataract  in  the  Bcrwyn  Hills,  measures 35  miles; 
And  from  Montgomery  to  Machynlleth,  30  miles. 

Some  other  particulars  of  tiie  six  roui]ties>  are,  for 
the  sake  of  cunipnctiifss,  inserted  in  the  following 
table. 
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The  acragc  by   recent  survey  is   taken  from   Mr. 
Evans's  map;  being  ihc  only  one,  hitherto  published, 
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tiiat  lias'any  claim  to  correctness.  Most  of  the  writers 
who  have  as  yet  given  the  acres  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
North  Wales,  are  only  the  echoes  of  Camden  aiKl  bis 
editors,  and  have  paid  implicit  credit  to  persons  not 
much  to  be  relied  on. 


S£CT.   III. CLIMATE. 

A  COUNTRY  whose  surface  exhibits  many  different 
degrees  of  altitude  from  the  level  h(  the  sea,  must  ne* 
cessarily  have  various  temperatures ;  and  those  diversi^ 
fied  by  aspect,  situation,  and  other  circumstances. 
The  climature  of  North  Wales  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  kinds:  that  of  the  vales,  the  hills,  and  the 
monotains.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  on  par- 
ticular seasons,  which,  in  the  first  climate,  falls  in 
tain ;  may  be  observed,  in  the  second,  to  be  sleet ;  ttnd, 
in  the  third,  perfect  snow.  In  some  years,  snow  re* 
mains  on  the  higher  hilb  until  June :  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  and  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  it  sel- 
dom continues  long,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
seasons  of  vegetation  in  spring,  and  ripening  of  grain 
in  harvest,  must,  of  course,  be  very  various.  Grain, 
on  light  soils,  and  in  the  lower  vales,  is  ready  for  the 
scythe  or  sickle  early  in  August ;  and  in  some  forward 
years,  the  wheat  has  been  all  reaped  before  the  begin* 
ning  of  September  ;  when  that  mokith  is  said,  by  the 
peasants,  to  have  lost  its  name,  being  of  the  same  sig- 
nification as  the  Messidor  of  the  modern  French  ;  that 
is,  Mis  Medij  the  reaping  month. 

Talar  hir^j  a  piece  of  sandy  soil,  with  some  gravel, 

f  On  thitapot  that  loyal  Cambrian,  Sir  John  Owen  of  Clenennau,  was 
taken  prisoner,  in  the  year  1648,  in  an  engagement  with  Colonels 
Carter  and  Twisfeton.    ' 
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upon  a  sub&lraliun  of  sca-bcach  pcbl 
macn  Mawr  in  Cacriiarvon&bire,  is  the  earlie^l  spot  in 
North  Wales.  One  year,  in  {Mrlicular,  its  crop  of 
barley  was  reaped,  some  of  it  llirashed,  and  ground, 
by  the  lOlhof.fuly.  As  a.  contrast  io  this,  on  some 
parts  of  the  Hiraethog  Hiils  in  Denbighshire,  no  grain 
ia  sown  but  the  hardy  oat ;  of  which,  whole  fields  may 
be  seen,  on  some  years,  ns  green  as  a  leek  in  the  month 
of  October,  aod  not  likely  (o  ripen  at  all.  As  genial 
climate  vivifies  the  dormant  powers  of  soil,  and  thereby 
promotes  Inxuriancy  of  vegetation  ;  so  in  return, 
grounds  judiciously  laid  out  and  planted,  and  soil  well 
cttltivaled,  have  great  inflaciice  in  mollifying  thcrigour 
of  climate:  n  kind  of  mntual  reverbi-ration  of  influence 
exists  between  earth  and  air.  Of  this,  there  is  »  clear 
instance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bleak  bdlsof  Tliiaelhog, 
just  now  mentioned,  on  the  rectorial  glebe  at  Cerrig 
Druidiou.  The  laic  Rector,  from  the  year  1784  Io 
1709,  by  planting,  draining,  manuring,  and  good  til- 
lage in  general,  so  counterbalanced  the  elevation  and 
severity  of  climature,  that  it  permitted  him  to  raise 
abundant  crops  of  corn,  and  to  harvest  them  in  season. 
Some  of  the  earlier  farmers  sow  wbcat  in  September ; 
the  generality,  in  October ;  and  the  slower  sort  in  No- 
vember, December,  and  January.  However,  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  in  nine  years  out  of  ten,  early 
sowing  has  the  advantage.  Pease  arc  sown  late  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  beginning  of  March  ;  oats  early  In  March ; 
and  barley  in  April,  and  some  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
Time  of  harvest  is,  sometimes  in  August,  generally  in 
Septemlx'r  ;  and,  in  backward  seasons,  as  late  as  Oc- 
tober. Labourers,  and  even  small  farmers,  from  the 
uplands,  were  lately  used  to  come  down  in  numbers 
into  the  lowland  harvest,  foe  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 

and 


nnd  iheii  nttacii  «a|iljf  eaw^^h)  V>  veap  theic  awn  copa ,, 
but  at  present  iiys»  ip^rating  reapers  aro  fewer  ia* 
nunibeE,,  ^wiag  to  gjupcvior  tiUngey  und  perbaf  4  llnuDg, 
which  wnw^  theU  own  grain  to  rip^a  earlier. 

ThQ  dVn&tojre  is,  in  general,  unfkvourabl?  to  the 
prodoctkHi  of  fruit.  Although  there  be  many  pcolStaUk 
orchard^  and  gardens  ahooading  with  wall-frttit,.  in 
the  ¥ak8  ;  in  thegieater  part  of  Meiiionjrdd^hii;^^  and 
CaerqarYonsbire,  all  atteapte  to  introduct  iheffK  have 
hitherto  proved  abortive.  Theie,,  the  spring  ia  seldoxa 
mil4  Quangb  to  preserve  the  blossoms  from  theii  adver- 
sarj,,  frost]  and  the  wetnesa,  or  coUbiess,  of s^namerji 
span  vitiates  thefavoiiff  of  tbst  most  delicious  fruit. 

We  have  no  such  regular  monsoons,  or  such  sjrs* 
t^matic  cai^flicstft  between  tf^t^t  9,nA  western  windi,^  in 
this  district,  as  are  described  i^  tbf  Report  o£  the  North 
Siding  of  YofteHie,  p.  H.  Tbci  mcwt  constani  winds 
hare,  are  tiiosf  fimn  the  eastern  pwM9  of  the  compas^,. 
during  long  wir^ea  fronts,  ov  bacl^ward  cold  spxiagp.. 
The  western  wiadi^  howevec,  faiave  b^n  obselrved  to 
blew^  ene  tinae  with  the  other,  about  ajjie  mootba  i^ 
twelve^  or  Ihiee-fonrthaof  the  whol^year  *  i  but  rao&tlj 
pterail  about  the  venal  and  autumnal  eqqino^ies :  i^t 
theee  seasws^  thojp  are  freqaeatly  exceedingly  boiste^ 
loos. 

Charaeferisiics  of  dt^erent  Winds. 

South  ^jfii^— Generally  producea  mild  rain.  It  13 
considered  as  a  surer  prognostic  of  rain  on  dry  weather, 


*  ^  The  wind  blowing  ftr  socfa  a  great  part  of  thr  7«ar  from  that 
^■apttr^  flakes  Newfoundland  so  cold,  and  Britain,  and  its  sister  islands, 
so  warm.  Were  the  east  wind  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  the  case  would 
be  reversed ;  Newfoundland  would  be  the  warmest  of  the  two.** 

'XliMobtaraKiofl  wMflMCbby  4.  seitkp  ia  N»wl9Vii41ii04  (»  fraacis 
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[baw  ontrosly  weather,  when  the  wind  veers  to 
s  point  from  the  east  than  from  llie  west. 
Sotilh-fFesl,    fVesl^Uatd    showers,    storms,    nnd 
I  sometimes  constant  rain,  so  as  (o  jirotluce  high  fiouds. 
North'Wefl — The    stronger  winds    arc    from    the 
south-west  to  thb  point.     Trees  are  seldom  unrooted, 
or  buildings  unroofed,  save  from  tliis  quarter.     Far- 
mers, ill   harvest   t;nie,  &€■  are   not  apprehensive  of 
much  rain  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north-west.     It 
may  produce  showers,  but  it  soon  dries  again.     SIcct 
and  hail  showers  ate  more  frequent  from  this  point  than 
any  other.     In  Montgomeryshire  il  is  called  ga^i/nl  y 
creigiaUf  alluding  to  the  Snowdouiau  rocks  over  which 
it  blows. 

North — Generally  cold,  dry;  but  frequently  snow, 
slei'l,  and  sometimes  raiu. 

North-East  to  East  hi/  Som(A— The  heavier  falls 
pof  snow  are  from  these  points  ;  and  rain  the  more  con- 
I  ttant  of  any,  though  not  stormy.'  After  long  droughts, 
llln  old  adage  gives  it  the  preference  over  the  south 
1  *iud  in  producing  rain.  '•  Pen  gollir  y  gmlait — Or' 
['(fety/roin  y  daw,"  i.  f.  Rain  lost,  to  abound — From 
I  tbe  east  will  be  found.  In  parts  6(  Montgomeryshire, 
I  West  of  Shrewsbury,  the  caBtern  wind  is  called,  gwynt 
t  cock  i/Mwylkig  ;  or  tbe  red  uind  of  Salop,  as  it  too 
'  effectually  checks  tbe  verdure  of  spring. 

April  showers,  or  rain  descending  vertically  when 
tbe  air  is  in  equilibrium,  and  interchanged  with  warm 
I  gleams  of  sunshine  ;  are  observed  to  be  less  frequent, 
I  for  some  years  buck,  tbau  formerly  *. 

Although 


"  The  genial  dftct  of  these  vernal  showen  on  vegetati 
[  batd  oi  a  former  age  to  eidaim  wiih  rapture — 
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Altboogh  variableness  of  i^reather  be  the  coinnHm 
characteristic  of  our  diinate,  yet  lamentable  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  soinetifnes  occur.  The  following 
extracts  from  a  diary  kept  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire,'^  and  inserted  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
'writer,  may  be  of  service,  when  compared  with  diaries* 
kept  in  distant  parts,  to  judge  how  local,  or  how  gene* 
ral,  sudi  states  of  the  weather  are. 

■  >  ■  •  ■ 

1797. 

June,  Jbly,  August,  and  September,  generally  wet ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  ears  of  corn  did  not  yield 
the  usual  quantity  of  grain  ;  and  that  quantity  was  of 
very  inferior  quality.  . 

1798. 

I 

«  4  .  .  ■ 

t     ,  •  .    .  ft  .  .1 

Most  of  June  and  July  y^ry  dry  weather  * ;  the  hills 

with 

ft 

**  Dyjna  wKth  y  gwenith  gwyn,  * 
*•  Dyma'r  Mr — DymaV  bara  a*r  enll3m ; 
'     ■     '     *    «•  Byma'r  mel  a'r  cwyr  melyn, 

1     •  j/MObyrthlXtw,  iboithidyn!**.  ■.*.'.  .      . 

'  *  .The  rmdcobtervations  on  the  cheice  of  weather,  for  the  several 
moiuht  of  the  year,  are  probably  founded  on  experience. 

1.  PAruarf^  the  first  month  of  spring,  should  be  wet ;  not  because  it 
may  bedearable  in  itself 'to  be  so;  but  because  after  a  wet  February, 
there  is  a^greater  probability  for  a  dry  March,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
seasons:  hence  the  adage, 

*♦  Mtuary  full  ditch, 
2.  "  March  fuU*  dust." 

**  A  tlrimble-fult  of  March  dust  is  better  for  the  land  than 
a  load  of  lime.** 
8.  **  if/r*/ showers 

*«  Make  fat  farmert." 
4,  ^  He  who  views  his  wheat  on  a  weeping  M^^ 
**  Will  lumself  go  weeping  away ; 

5.  "  But 


wUb  a  southern  aspect,  and  grazed  pastures  bccam^  so 
scorched,  as  not  likely  to  produce  ajiy  grass  for  the 
Temaioder  of  the  summer  ;  but  plenty  of  lain  in  tlic 
beginning;  of  August,  brought  in  a  short  tiioe  very  lax- 
uriaiit  vegetation.  The  wheat  of  this  year  pcoduceil 
one-sixth  more  meal,  ot  farina,  than  Ibe  uhcat  of 
1797. 

Nov.  18.— A  heavy  iail  of  snow,  which  continued 
for  some  days.  It  then  set  in  for  an  early  winter,  ^iiow 
and  frost,  with  few  intermissions,  until  the  middle  of 
March. 

1799. 

Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  summer  months  in  1798, 
checking  the  growth  of  hay  and  straw,  and  the  snow 
and  early  winter  in  November  damaging  the  after- 
maths, &c.  fodder  became  very  scarce  this  spring; 
hay  from  5s.  to  12s.  per  cwt. ;  wheat-straw  from  4s. 
to  7s.  per  thrave ;  mountain  rushes  carried  to  the  towns 
for  litter. 

Spring  altogether  nnscasonable  :  no  rain,  attended 
by  warm  weather,  until  the  latter  end  of  June.  Crops 
of  corn  and  hay  very  &canly.  Rain,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  becoming  prevalent,  the  crops  improved 
in  quantity  at  the  expense  of  qualify.  Scarcely  any 
summer  weather.  Not  above  six  fair,  sun-shining  days 


5.  "  But  he  who  views  it  in  i  weeping  yu«, 
"  Will  goiway  in  another  tune." 
ti.  On  ihefour  folLovriogmoiiclu  adage  ia  tiJetit;  [be  seasons  of  harv«T, 
and  wheat  seedneu,  betpeak  the  lamKr'ii  choice.    The  fullawing  adage, 

7,  "  Gaua*  gLjt — Mynttitnl  vraj  " 
Li.  "  Open  winter— frequent  sepulture,"  duea  nnt  %ea»  10  be  founded 
on  the  baiia  of  philosopb; :  it  luiu  Lbc  l«u  of  liBColtMbne  better  tbaa 
the  keen  air  of  North  Wales.  _,.  ^^ 


mtbe^tHiee  Mminer  months.  Verj  wetvUi^genenly 
tUe  whole  Off  Julj*  Markets  advamnng««-wbeiit,  Sr^m. 
Ss.  6d..io  I9s.  per  boaliel  (iWincbester);  barley,  from 
5i.ib7s.  &c.    '  , 

August  L— A  solitary  dr J  day  ;  ikea  rain  daiiy^! 
Wind  wavering  from  soaih  to  west.  Ob  the  7tb,  hav- 
ing rained  most  of  the  preceding  night,  the  sky  np* 
peared  so  threatening,  as  if  it  would  hare  drowned  IImi 
earth  with  a  deluge.  Wind  shifted  to  W.  by  N. 
Fair  about  10  A.  M . :  continued  so  all  day.  At  twi^ 
light  the  vales  were  covered  with  fog. 

Sth. — Wind  E.  S.  £•  The  sun  rose  of  a  bright 
reddish  hue.  At  noon  the  sky  lowred,  the  wind 
raised,  and  drove  black  flying  clouds  all  the  evening. 
About  8  P.  M .  it  began  to  rain,  and  continued  so, 
from  tli6  east,  all  night,  and  until  tte  o^doek  next 
mornings    All  the  com  fields  flat. 

Similar  observations  were  registered  every  day ^  whi^ 
£ar  brevity  sake  must  be  here  omitted.  Raio^  daily  to 
the 

13th. — The  second  dry  day  this!  nuiith.  Wind 
8.W.-  '   '  ■ 

Udh  and mk.^VLAiny.    Wind  S.  andSLW. 

16^.— Wind  W.:  lowriug  clouds,  but  blowing 
oflp,  and  keeping  dry.  The  lower  current  of  cknida 
nradi  letter  th^  the  iipper.-^(?wer^,  wbeetber  so  in 
fact,  or  only  an  optical  deception  ?  Hard  shonKiB 
from  S  P.  M.  till  night. 

17th. — ^After  a  very  wet  higfat>  rainy  all  the  mont^ 
ing.  Wind  E.  The  rivers  overflowing  their  banks. 
The  ground  as  wet  and  spongy  as  in  the  roost  rainy 
ffinters.    Rain  daily  to  the 

SOM^Tbe  third  dry  day  thi&  month .    Wiad  W, 

2l5^ 
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Sl^f.'^^A  sbower  at  6,  another  at  9  A.  M. ;  tfiennta^ 
and  a  brisk  i^ind,  so  as  to  dry  much  hay  for  carrying. 

SSif.-— The  fourth  dry  day  :  a  high  west  wind* 

25/A.— The  fifth  dry  day.  Wind  W.  by  N.  Baro- 
meter within  two  d^rees  of  fair. 

96th. — Cloudy,  with  a  breeze  from  the  south*  Clear 
sky  at  10  A.  M*  Hard  rain  late  in  the  evening,  and 
nearly  all  night  and  next  morning. 

29<A.*-*The  sixth  dry  day*  The  two  following  days 
rainy. 

Retrospect  of  August. 

25  rainy  days, 
6  fair  ditto. 

31 

SeptembeT'^Set  in  with  a  more  favourable  omen. 
Wind  W.  by  N.  Barometer  up  at  fair  y  all  of  a  sud-* 
dai*  1st,  Sd,  3d,  and  4th,  fair. 
'5th. — Wind  S*  £* ;  foggy  morning,  then  a  fine 
bright  day.  Hazy  evening,  then  a  bright  sun-set. 
Swallows  flying  high. 

6th. — ^Very  foggy  morning ;  the  dew  visibly  de- 
scending, and  wetting  the  stones  and  roads.  Lightned 
at  11  A.M.  but  no  sunshine  all  day .  Wind  east.  Dry 
to  the 

.    11<A.«— Dull  morning.    Rain  at  6P.M.  and  most 
of  the  night.     WindE.S.E. 

The  weather  for  the  remainder  of  autumit  became  too 
variable  to  be  here  inserted. 

1800. 

Jofiuart/.^^The  cfiect  of  the  wet  and  cold  sumnMf 
of  1799,  still  too  manifest.     In  coipmon  years,  the 

markets 
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-marketB  rise,  more  or  less,  in  summer,  and  continue 
nearly  the  same  until  the  wheat  seedness  is  oyer,  and  ' 
cattle  are  housed;  when  farmers  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  thrashing  to  get  straw  for  their  stock,  and 
Chen  markets  arc  crowded  with  grain  ;  and  the  influx 
is  iiicreased  bj  the  activity  of  the  smaller  formers, 
called,  by  way  of  ridicule,  Boiieddigion  Mihangel 
(Michaelmas  gentry),  in  thrashing  and  selling  their 
grain;  and  too  frequently  to  be  bought  in  again,  the 
fbUowuig  flummer,  at  an  advanced^  price.  But  Ihia 
year,  initead  of  the  markets  falling  at  the  usual  time, 
about*  Christmas,  they  continued  still  to  advance.  In 
January  wheat  sold  for  from  12s.  to  145.  pet  bushel; 
by  Jane  it  advanced  to  from  18^.  to  82s* ;  and  every 
species  of  grain,  meal,  and  malt,  in  proportion.  Po« 
tataes  at  thcftinie  of  planting  were  sold  for  from  4f .  to 
75.  per  measure  of  40  quarts  heaped  ;  which  on  mode- 
rate  years  sold  for  less  than  one  half,  and  on  cheap  yeein 
for  one*fourth.  In  good  years,  oats  yielded  one  half 
of  meal :  the  crop  of  1799  seldom  gave  above  one-fifth, 
and  that  of  yery  inferior  quality. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  were  much  more 
favourable  thai!  those  of  the  preceding.  The  farmers 
had  a  moderately  dry  March,  and  a  showery  April. 

April  lS/A.—(  Easter  Sunday)  rainy  and  stormy  all 
day ;  wind  west. 

lith. — More  stormy  still.  The  rivers  more  flooded 
Aan  during  any  part  of  the  preceding  winter,  followed 
by  changeable  weather  to  the 

SSlh. — Wind  east^    A  dreadful  storm  of  hail,  con- 
sisting of  atijgular  flakes  of  ice,  rebounding  to  a  great  / 
height  as  they  fell.    A  storm  of  hail  is  generally  consi- 
dered as^tber  commencing,  or  closing,  tempestuous 
weather!    Here  it  preceded  nine  rainy  days.    ' 

May 


May  Xlik. — Boisterous  norlk  wind,  uncoreriiig 
taois,  &c. 

18/A.^Wind  west,  but  fifilt  liigh,  vitli  sbowers. 
A  Tery  windy  spring  altogetiier,  whioli  afibrds  but  an 
iiidi&rcnt  expectation  fur  appl<^s,  &c.  especially  as 
the  last  year  produced  a  tssI  crop.  Changeable  wea- 
ibei  to  June  22d.  Brooks  and  springs  suddenly  dry  ; 
the  weather  also  dry  for  the  remainder  of  June,  and  (he 
whole  of"  July.  Corn  and  ]}as(ures,  on  sharp  soils, 
scorched.  Observe  the  eflect  of  the  weather  upon  the 
earlh  arxl  its  produce.  SpriDgs,  not  known  for  years 
to  fail,  HOW  quite  dry.  Note  the  inficxibility  of  the 
weather  to  change '. 

August  IIM. — Symptoms  of  rain.  No  dew  in  the 
morning ;  tbe  sun  risiug  red  ;  the  wind  veering  round 
by  cast,  and  beconing  stiitionary  in  the  south.  Still 
coQtifluiDgdry,  andsooii  to  the 

SO//1 — Wben  thunder  produced  rain,  after  dS  days 
of  drought.  Variable  t»  the  93d  ;  the  24th  and  25th, 
dry. 

Sept.  96tk. — Wind  west;  a  distant  cataract  roar- 
ing;— Cadair  Idris  appearing  nearer  than  in  reality; 
the  disk  of  the  rising  sun  surrounded  by  an  orange- 
coloured  halo ;  followed  by  rain  all  night,  and  next 
tnoroing  until  noon.    Rain  daily  to  the  Sih  of  October. 

Sept.  29tk.—ll  P.  M.  a  lun;ir  rainbow;  and  a  lunar 
eclipse,  October  Sd. 

From  October  6(h  lo  the  lOlh,  rainy  every  day. 
The  first  re-appearance  of  the  dried  springs,  which  now 
flowed  uBirersally,  aller  about  16  weeks  t<tagnatioii. 
Markets  in  October — wheat,  from  I3j.  to  15s. ;  barley, 
/rom  Si.  to  10s.  per  bushd;  they  advanced  in  Novem- 
bee  from  18rf.  to  2j.  per  bushel ;  and  in  December  still 
more,  so  as  uearly  to  equal  ttie  higb  prices  in  June. 

1801. 
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1801. 

Jan*  &A«-*^wiag  (o  the  extreme  dryness  ofihe  last 
sumroeri  the  earth  is  not  yet  thoroughly  soaked;  the. 
ctefts  are.  siiU  open,  as  it  we^e  expecting;  oioDe  moisture. 

Sl^.r-Sct  ptttftees  (earljr  JiiaaleyB),  which  hftd  pre» 
iviaasly  greivn  ive  or  sik  inches*  They  wened^bled 
into  a  laay*bed  <af  horso-duBg,  covered  with  mould  i 
aad.asflooa  as  the  frost  commeaced,  scveei^witb  a 
c^reriag  of  pease  hauka*  New  ipotatoes  eatable  by  ibe 
Ut  of  May*  . 

9&th* — Wiod  nartli ;  hard  frost ;  Ihaw  in  the  mora* 
iii^ ;  snow  cleared  wilhout  raio«  Efiepts  of  tht  last 
samanerts  beat  still  {Mr^doaiiiiaat :  ibe  gtound  liot  yel 
nearly  so  wet  as  in  other  winters.  Grass,  turnips,  &g. 
spriitgii^ ;  pqtaloes  grotving,  as  forward  as  in  April  in 
OomsHMi  years. 

Feb.  \Qthy  S^c. — What  it  freezes  in  the  nighty  thaws 
ia  the  -d^  j  ^whicli  is  .the  geiieral  (pharacter  of  ibia  win- 
ter. Markets  still  rising,  so  as  fully  tpeqanl  the  prices 
<if  June  1800^  March  broii^t  aiore  aereie  weattier, 
appropriate  4o  the  adage — ^'  A  4yv  jfu  CMwevtiorp 
MamrUi  a  sj/qH  ^iwfr  4ig  ev.'*  What  grows  la  Fev 
braary 9  March  will  use  ibr.  •  •   ' 

JDry  we^tber  from  March  123d  to  April  9th.  Wheat 
lowering,  but  bitrley  advancing^  so  as  to  be  iiearer  ill 
price  tfaao  pe|:haps  ever  before  known :  wbeatlSflr.  and 
bacleyll^v6^.  per  bushel. 

April 'ISih.^Sevete  frost,  scarcely  equalled  by  aay 
daoag  tbQ  wbole  winter.  The  spring  more  halckward, 
to  appearance,  Iban  it  was  ia  February.  Tbe  wind, 
atati^iury.ia  the  soutb>  has  no  effect  upoa.tbe  ataoo^i 
ll^iQn  s  its  chief  irosidence  is  the  ea^. 

Jils^  lStiL--*Sfaoweci  of  bail  fron  the  N.  W.,  wbicb 

in 


r 


in  a  dry  spling  arc  considered  as  symptomatic  of  ap- 
proaching rain.  A  frosty  niglit  following,  and  by  morn- 
ing the  wind  south.  Uatny  evening,  after  33  days  of 
dry  weather. 

SSth. — Wind  turned  from  oast  to  wpst ;  soaking 
rain.  The  atmosphere  seemingly  loaded  with  moisture, 
and  every  blade  of  grass  swelled  with  draughts  of  aeria! 
nectar;  the  first  appearance  of  the  kind  this  spring. 

From  May  28lh  to  June  4th,  most  valuable  rainy 
weather;  then  dry,  nearly  altogetWr,  for  31  days,  to 
July  6th,  which  had  a  clear  sky  in  the  morning;  very 
deep  dew  ;  hazy  horizon  ;  wind  S.  E.  and  very  hard 
rain  in  the  evening,  succeeded  by  twelve  days  of  the 
same  kind.  Prospect  of  crops  much  above  common 
average ;  markets  lowering. 

August  Htk. — The  eleventh  dry  day.  Corn  ripen* 
ing  earlier  than  in  common  years.  Harvest  forward, 
even  in  the  uplands. 

93r/i. — The  22d  dry  day,  excepting  a  few  partial 
showers  on  the  13th. 

S9M. — The  96th  dry  day.  Harvest  nearly  over,  even 
in  the  later  climatures  of  the  hills.  Corn  getting  too 
ripe,  in  a  day  or  two,  even  before  farmers  are  aware. 

Sept.  Sd, — Wind  S.W.  Barometer  below  change, 
and  lowering  :  in  the  evening,  and  most  of  the  night, 
hard  rain,  after  30  days  of  dry  weather. 

lOlh. — ^The  eighth  wet  day.  Late  crops  in  bad 
plight.  The  best  barometers  false  prophets  :  this  r^jpy 
season  they  are  up  at ^u(r. 

Off.  17(fi.— Good  wheat  secdness ;  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  excellent  harvest,  lowered  the  markets. 
Wheat  from  St.  to  9s.  per  bushel.  Cheese  fell  one 
half.  Thus  passed  two  years  of  unexampled  dearth 
of  nil  kinds  of  provisions,  wliich  caused  sacb  an  unpa- 
ralleled 
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taUeled  advance  in  the  poor-rates,  that  it  will  hereafter 
be  a  difficult  task  to  reduce  them. 

November. — Sixteen  dajs  (from  Nov.  4th  if}  the 
SOth)  drj  without  frost. 

1802. 

March. — All  kinds  of  live  stock,  both  fat  and  lean, 
never  sold  higher.  Sucking  pigs,  of  the  common 
breed,  from  30$.  to  40s.  a-head.  Calves  to  be  reared, 
at  three  days  old,  from  30s.  to  two  guineas.  Every 
kind  of  grain  much  lower.  Wheat  from  7s.  Gd.  to  9s. 
Barley  from  4s.  M.  to  bs.  6d.  per  bushel. 

From  24th  of  February,  after  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  from  the  N.W.,  to  the  11th  of  May — being 
75  days,  there  were  only  five  days  showery — the  other 
70  days  were  perfectly  dry.  Markets  still  lower— pota- 
toes for  5d.  a  peck  of  24  quarts. 

May  I5th. — ^Deep  snow.  Wind  north.  17th,  more 
snow.  19th,  deeper  still,— full- leaved  firs,  &c.  so 
loaded  as  to  be  bent  to  a  semicircle. 

90th. — Hard  frost— garden  vegetables,  even  fern, 
killed  :  by  the  27th,  after  a  constant,  dry,  and  cold 
north  wind,  leaves  of  trees  were  so  frost-bitten  as  to  be 
easily  rubbed  into  powder.  The  influenza,  a  general 
complaint  over  the  nation. 

June  Sd. — Markets  advancing  a  little,  owing  to  the 
unpromising  aspect  of  the  Jjcnt  crops*  Wheat  crops, 
eti$y'  sowti,  and  on  strong  soils,  exceedingly  good. 

Traeth»awjt/r  (curdled  sky)  diverging  from  the  west 
in  the  evening*  Rain  from  the  east  followed  in  the 
morning.  5th,  wind  W.  and  S.W.  General  rain--^ 
grass  springing  apace. 

jr.  WAL?8.]  o  1803. 
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The  sommer,  for  some  time,  continued  wet,  and 
somewhat  cold  :  hay  harvest,  however,  in  the  latter 
end  of  June,  turned  out  very  fine;  and  the  weather  be* 
came  settled  dry. 

July  Sth* — Rain  all  day — then  dry  for  13  days. 

2lst. — An  uncommon  thunder-storm — rain  in  large 
globules  on  the  hills;  followed  by  hail  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  which  demolished,  in  its  course,  from 
north  to  south,  the  windows  of  buildings  facing  the 
siorm,  fields  of  corn,  &q. 

After  the  storm,  dry  for  35  days — which  hastened 
the  harvest,  so  as  to  be  over,  in  roost  places,  during 
the  month  of  August. 

Sept.  4/A.— 'Hard  frost  at  night — ^tender  vegetables, 
French  beans,  potatoe  haulm,  &c.  killed — &rn,  and 
leaves  of  trees,  prematurely  russet.  Observed,  in  an 
elevated  climate,  that  the  mountain-ash,  though  rec- 
koned a  hardy  native,  was  mostly  affected — ^tben  the 
maple  (acer  mqjor) — and  3dly,  the  common  ash. 

From  July  8th  to  Sept.  15th,  are  69  days— all  dry, 
exceptinglhe  thunder-storm  of  July  21st.  Not  only 
rrvulets  dry,  but  springs  also,  hitherto  thought  peren* 
nial.  Most  of  the  springs  disappeared  about  the  7th 
of  October,  some  as  early  as  August,  and  did  not  return 
till  about  Christmas  eve.  Dry  summers  have  been 
common ;  but  so  dry  an  autumn  is  very  rare. 

Nov.  6th. — The  first  rainy  day  this  autumn.  Pre- 
ceding symptoms — Wind  veering  from  north,  by  east, 
to  south— ^a  lunar  halo, — Nov.  4th,  at  night,  barome- 
ter hi  fair — 6th,  at  noon,  it  gradually  sunk  to  6^  be- 
low rain. 

In  som^  parts  of  Montgomeryshire,  &c.  excepting 

on 
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on  floib  d(  tbcf  wettest  kind^  cattle  vrete  fed  from  th^ 
latter  end  of  September,  morning  ftiid  evening,  trith; 
hay,  ash  boughs,  &c.  for  want  of  grass.  Scarcdj  any 
aftersMttit  to  be  seen ;  notwithstanding  th^e  were  good 
crop^  of  that  grass  in  the  picttiresqneYale  of  N;mhwja« 
ain,  Bear  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  the  same  time.  In  such 
elevated  situations,  the  sokur  heat  is.iiot  so  iA>weirfiil-^ 
dews  fall  heayier*— and  lofty  |>eaks  may  mohopolise  the 
distryiatiofi  of  psnrtial  showers. 

Storms  of  rain,  then  snow,  frost,  rain,  Set.  in  mcf^ 
c^ion,  after  the  long  autun^al  droughty  brought  on  A 
ikiortality  among  sheep. 

Winter  fallows  plough  more  friabte,  owing  io  th^ 
foregoing  drought. 

MSarkets  lower  than  they  have  been  for  some  years. 
BaHey  frora^  29.  6d.  to  Ss. ;  and  wheat  from  6s.  6d,  ta 
7 si  6d.  per  bushel.  In  common,  grey  pease  were  used 
tso  be  tiie  same  price  as  barley  ;  and  boiling  pease,  the 
sakne  ptice  as  wheat :  but  this  year  grey  pease  doubled 
tiib  pricercf  barley,  and  white  pease  doubled  tlie  price 
of  wheat*  The  summer  \^as  unfavourable  te  those  kinds 
oftniibe*. 

Store  pigs  bought  in  June  for  a  guinea  a  piece,  in 
Deeetaber  following  would  not  fetch  above  half  ihzjk 
price.    Good  hor^  the  only  article  selling  high. 

Dtt.  24IA. — Several  springs,  dry  since  August,  Sep« 
tember,  and  October,  now  re-appeared* 

S7^A.«i^Thunder  and  lighluing. 

1804. 

Jolt.  9c(.-^Ftrfet  frost  of  continuance  this  winter; 
lasted  eftvcn  daj^; 
hUk  i&,  SSlA.^^JUiny  every  day.    Baroaoter  betow 

c2  stormy; 
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Stormy  ;  never  known  lower  in  tbese  parts.  29lh,  rose 
to  changeable^  and  in  ;i  few  hours  up  to  jair,  30th, 
down  again  \n  changeable,  followed  by  rain. 

3ls(. — Mild  and  dry  ;  the  earth  verdant ;  more  ap- 
peamnce  oi  apting  than  frequently  in  the  month  of 
April.  ■  The  spring  herbs  forward— garden  shrubs  out 
in  leaf.  Ash  bark  did  not  fasten  on  the  trees  this  win- 
ter, as  usual. 

March  Yllh. — Cold  eastern  winds ;  spring  much 
more  backward  than  in  the  onset;  fodder  scarce,  from 
As.  firf.  Io5jf.  6rf.  per  120II.S. 

25lh. — (Palm  Sunday)a  baloofhrgc  diameter  about 
the  moon,  at  8  P.M.   followed,  the 

2fliA — By  incessant  snow  for  twelve  hours. 
-  April  ISlh,  13lli,  ilth,  Idth,  and  I6(h,  new  style, 
are  called  by  old  people,  "  tridiau  y'dtryn  da,  a  dau 
Ij/^fd  Kbrill;"  i.  e.  the  three  days  of  Ihe  bbckbird, 
and  ihf;  two  eyes  of  April,  O.  S,  This  was  the  best 
time,  in  the  opinion  of  our  anci'stors,  to  sow  oa Is.  At 
the  espiraiion  of  Ihebc  five  dnys,  they  expected  the 
rawnesBof  the  wcallier  to  be  at  an  end.  But  this  year 
Ibey  would  have  been  deceived.  The  adage,  "  Hav 
Ian  galati,  a  gaiia'  hyd  uyl  Jcuan,  would  have  been 
more  nppropriute;  i.e.  summer  till  the  calends  of  Ja* 
nunry,  and  winter  till  June.  April  (Ebrill)  is  a  terra 
that  conveys,  to  a  WeKh  ear,  an  idea  of  reviving  plea- 
santness, and  temperate  wiallier;— therefore  old  |)cople 
will  not  have  their  favonrite  month  to  commence  its 
g<'iiiul  sunshine  and  showers accnrdinglotheGregorian 
styk;  which  they  consider  as  a  stretch  of  power,  and 
rash  presumption,  endeavouring  to  contmul  the  sca> 
sons.  Hence  their  great  veneration  for  old  Christmas 
May;  and  tluiir  expectation  of  old  March  (the  tcm« 
pestuons)  to  be  ushered  iii  with  the  "fury  of  a  lion;'* 

aud 
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and  to  go  but,  to  make  place  for  their  revered  EbriU; 
\9it\i  the  *^  gentleness  of  a  lambJ*'* 
•  AAer  acold  spring*,  then  wet  succeeded  ;  rrtin  nearly 
every  other  day,  from  May  3d  to  the  S6th. 

June  S<I.-—The  first  summer  day  for  some  timepast » 
from  June  lOth  to  the  I7th,  rain  every  day— theft  dry 
to  July  2d;  from  that  to  the  6lh,  rainy.  Crops  of 
grain  much  lodged.     A  few  hot  days  followed. 

July  lOth. — Stormy  dry  winds. — July  12th,  the  late 
sudden  changes  from  sultriness  and  "warm  sun*gleaint 
to  dhilling  gales  and  stormy  blasts,  have  occasioned  an 
ophthalmic  affection  in  several  parts.  At  Tywyn  and 
Barmouth)  the  natives  as  well  as  strangers  have  sore 
eyes. 

14/A.— Weather  settled  fair. 

SSil.-^More  or  less  rain  almost  every  other  day,  ren- 
dering the  harvesting  of  bay  very  precarious. 

S8M«— Still  wet;  then  fair  to  August  4th.  Dull^ 
and  a  cold  fog :  rainy  every  day  to  the  18th,  then  dry 
totheS4th.  Much  hay  and  corn  harvested ;  the  latter, 
in  aeyeral  places,  of  inferior  quality,  owing  to  mildew. 

Dry.  weather  continued  to  the  beginning  of  October. 
Springs  nearly  as  dry  as  in  the  autumn  of  1803.  Cattle 
suffering  much  for  want  of  water.  Markets  rising ; 
owing  to  the  blight,  wheat  selling  from  9s,  6d.  to  1 1^. 
per  bushel. 


SECT.    IV.-^SOIL    AND    SURFACE. 


Having,  in  the  2d  Section,  given  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  district  into  six  counties  ;  here,  in  treating 
of  soil  and  liurface^  some  more  discriminating  divisions 

c  3  will 
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wilt  be  necessary  ;  edcIi  as  arc  traceable  on  the  map  of 
nature,  and  definable  hy  Hie  rules  of  geology. 

AliiiecommencingatPumlumonoii  the  south -eastern 
boundary  of  the  district,  and  running  north-westcrnly 
between  Llanbrynmair  and  Carno,  to  Llyn  Gwyddi'or 
litke;  then  to  Bwtcli  y  groes  near  Aran  Votvddwy,  (a 
prws  y  Nant,  belween  Bala  and  Dnlgellcu  ;  and  cross- 
ing llie  inountai  IE  to  Llyn  Trywerin  and  Llyn  Mor« 
wynion ;  and  term.iiiiting  near  the  source  of  the  valley 
of  Fesliniog  ■  may  be  called  ihe  Back-bone  of  tho 
tiuunti^  of  Mnnlgomct-y  and  Meirionycld.  A  person 
may  walk  this  line,  of  50  miles  extent,  without  cross- 
ing a  rivulet ;  as  it  iii  tlic  parting  ridge  of  the  eastern 
and  wc&iern  streams.  A  fnrm-houM'  on  this  line,  near 
Drws  y  jVanl,  is  so  situated,  that  tlie  rain-water  which 
fiilU  on  'iie  west  tn  side  of  the  muf  flows  into  Cardigan 
Bay  at  Barmouth,  and  that  wliick  fulls  on  the  eastern 
^ide  flows  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Chester  Bar. 

The  main  streams  on  the  wesfLTn  side  of  the  ridge, 
arc,  1.  the  Dovc^i/,  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Machynlladh  ;  2.  the  ]\Jaw,  watering  the  valley  of 
DolgcUeu ;  and  3.  the  Traelh-bach  river,  flowing 
through  the  valley  of  Festiuiog. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Back-bone,  arc  the  sources 
sf  the  Sevcni,  Vyrnwy,  Tanat,  Ceiriog,  Dee,  and 
several  other  secondary  streams;  taking,  in  general,  a 
parallel  course  towards  the  plains  of  Salop  and 
Cheshire. 

On  both  sides  the  rldgc,  the  soulhem  Tallies  are 
more  extensive,  and  consist  of  belter  soil,  than  the 
ntirlhern  :  as  for  example,  the  valley  of  Dovey  excels 
those  of  Dolgciku  and  Fesliniog,  on  the  western  side; 
nnd  so  does  the  Vale  of  Severn  those  of  the  Vyrnwy, 
Tunal,  Ceiriog,  &c.  on  the  eastern.  The  lea^pns  are 
obvious. 
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dbtioQs*  Valiies  were  origioally  excavated  by  th9 
irresistible  force  of  water ;  and  the  present  soils  which 
cover  their  primitive  surfaces,  to  various  depths,  were 
deposited,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  more  gradual  and 
milder  agency  of  the  same  element.  It  is  moreover  evi« 
dent,  that  valiies  ace  fertile,  or  otherwise  ;  have  depth 
of  soil,  or  not;  according  to  the  qualify,  and  distance, 
of  the  hills  from  which  their  respective  rivers  flow. 
Limpid  streams  issuing  out  of  primitive  mountains, 
eoMisting.of  siliceous  masses,  cannot  be  expected  to 
deposit  much  sediment  to  enrich  the  dales  they  rush 
through.  Whinstone  and  chert  diminish  but  little  by 
the  abrasion  of  water ;  and  where  the  descent  is  rapid, 
wat^  is  more  likely  to  take  from,  than  add  to,  the 
staple  of  the  soil. 

The  substance  of  the  Pumlumon,  or  Severn,  range 
of  hills  is,  chiefly,  an  homogeneous  shale,  becoming 
friable  in  the  air,  and  easily  abraded  by  water,  and  in 
all  prcdbabiiity  contains  but  few  ores  of  metals ;  there* 
^e  when  held  in  solution,  and  afterwards  deposited, 
by  water,  it  becomes  the  genial  matrix  of  vegetation. 
Northward  from  the  Severn  vale,  the  mountains  retain 
their  shaly  and  friable  character, — a  few  insulated  rocks 
excepted,  quite  up  to  the  Vale  of  Vyrnwy  ;  where,  on 
the  north  side,  the  grey,  scmi-induraled,  mountain 
rock  commences,  and  continues,  still  northward,  to  the 
ValeofTanat,  which  received  its  soil  by  depositions 
from  the  Berwyn  range  of  mountains,  consisting  of  ar- 
gillaceous schistus.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  not  only 
the  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  but  also  the  extent  of  a  vale, 
depends  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  mountains 
and  rocks  by  i/vhich  they  are  surrounded.  The  Severn 
vale  acquired  its  present  superiority  of  extent  and  fer- 
tility, over  those  more  nortliern,  owing  to  the  facility 

c  4  with 
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with  which  (he  clihivian  tides  excavated  Ihe  Trialile 
shale  of  ils  surrounding  eminences.  This  hypothesis 
will  bear  also  on  the  western  side  of  the  Back-bone 
ridge:  to  Ihe  north,  the  mountains  consist  of  harder 
species  of  rock,  and  the  vallics  arc  narrower,  and  less 
fertile ;  the  valley  of  the  Maw  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Dovcy,  &c. 

All  vallics,  at  their  sources,  where  the  streams  flow 
rapidly,  have  invariably  a  light  gravelly  soil ;  and  the 
longer  and  wider  the  v»le  extends,  and  the  nearer  a 
level  the  waters  flow,  the  richer  and  more  loamy  will 
be  Ibc  sediment. 

This  subject  mny  be  farther  illustrated  by  tracing 
snolherline,  from  south  tu  north,  across  Ihe  whole  of 
Ihe  district,  from  Cardigan  Bay  to  Ihe  Irish  Sea.  Be- 
gin the  line  at  the  estuary  of  the  Uovey  ; — follow  that 
river  up  to  its  scurce,  near  Aran  Vowddwy  ; — then 
lake  the  Twrch  from  its  spring  (o  Bala-lake ;— then 
the  Dee  to  ils  confluence  with  the  Trywerin ;— then 
that  river  to  its  head  at  Trywerin  lake ; — then  Conway 
from  its  source  at  Llyn  Conwy,  during  its  whole  course 
through  the  Valeof  Ijlanrwst,  to  its  estuary  near  Orme's 
Head.  To  the  west  of  this  Hue,  the  Meirionyddshire 
and  Caernarvonshire  mountains  are,  in  general,  of  the 
primitive  siliceous  kind,  rugged,  steep,  and  barren: 
(o  the  east,  the  Montgomeryshire,  Meirionyddshire, 
Denbighshire,  and  Flinlshire,  mountains,  are  chiefly 
argillaceous ;  excepting  the  eastern  and  northern  out- 
skirts, which  abound  with  calcareous  rocks,  freestone, 
and  chert :  these,  however,  are  generally  covered  with 
grasses,  fern,  or  heath. 

The  valley  of  the  Conway,  like  that  of  the  Vyrnwy, 

is  of  a  secondary  character  i  having  (he  steep  primitive 

rocks  of  Caernarvonshire  to  the  west ;  and  the  sloping 

argilla> 
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argillaceous  hills  of  Denbighshire  on  the  east.  Its  pa«^ 
xallel  in  point  of  bearing  is  the  Yale  of  Clwyd;  both 
ronning,  in  a  transverse  direction  to  those  of  Montgo- 
ineryshire^  from  south-east  to  north«i¥est.  It  is,  how- 
ever, inferior  in  extent  and  fertility  to  the  Yale  of 
Clwyd;  for  the  same  reasons  as  have  been  already 
given,  why  the  Yale  of  Severn  excels  those  of  tlie  Yyrn- 
wy  and  Tanat.  The  chief  substances  of  the  hills  sur- 
rounding  the  Yale  of  Clwyd  are,  argillaceous  shale, 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  decomposed  limestone  or 
marl ;  all  excellent  components  of  fertile  soil. 

Anglesey  is  the  only  county  in  the  district  that  bas^ 
any  claim  to  uniformity  of  surface,  and  general  cha« 
racter :  the  whole  of  its  circumference  is  washed  by  the 
briny  wave ;  its  isurface  is  gently  undulated,  having, 
comparatively  with  other  counties,  but  few  swellings 
that  merit  the  appellation  of  hills.  It  has,  however, 
varieties  of  soil.  Mr.  Rowlands,  in  his  Ideas  AgricuU 
iurasj  enumerates  five  different  species,  which  may  be 
seen  from  Holy  Head  to  Beaumaris ;  namely,  1.  friable 
mould; — 2.  shallow  soil,  on  light  sand; — 3.  coarse 
beathy  soil  on  rock  ; — 4.  quick  lively  soil,  invigorated 
by  marl ; — 5.  a  reddish  loam. 

The  promontory  of  Lleyn  in  Caernarvonshire,  op- 
posite. Bardsey  Island,  bears  a  greater  similarity  to 
Anglesey,  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  district,  in 
most  of  its  general  characta's  ; — surface,  soil,  climate, 
course  of  tillage,  implements,  livestock,  &c.  Lleyn, 
however,  is  inferior  to  Anglesey,  in  not  being  stored 
with  limestone. 


Some 
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S&me  Account  of  the  several  Ranges  of  Mountains 
within  the  District;    their  Bearing;    Elevation; 

.    ^Species  of  Rock  of  which  they  are  generally- com^^ 

posed;  Surface,  4rc. 

• 
I.  The  Snots>don  range  commences  in  a  most  tremea* 

do^  precipice  overhanging  the  sea  at  Penmaen  M awr; 

maiy  in  a  south^sest  direction*,  takes  in  its  oourso 

Camedcl  Lly  welijn,  the  Peak  of  Snowdon,  a  long  tract 

of  mountains  to  the  south  of  Llanllyfni,  and  terminates 

in  the  lofty  and  triple*peaked  Reivel  t,  whose  base  is 

vasbed  by  the  waves  of  the  Caernarvon  Bay.     The 

geometrical  length  of  this  range,  following  the  sig^^aig 

diiectioiis  of  its  summits,  is  40  miles :  the  dbtance  be* 

•  From  this  point  to  soutb-eaet  is  the  general  bearmg  of  the  gresier 
mifeaof  mountaias,  not  oidy  in  this  district,  but  in  the  whole  ^  Qur 
island.  Other  terrene  substances  may  be  found,  bearing  towards  the 
tame  point :  tracts  of  flint  and  chalk»  coal,  limestone,  ranges  of  slate 
qiiarries,  beds  of  ores,  tracts  of  reddish  sandy  soils;  and  even  single 
ympt  of  grey  limestone,  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  more  or  less,  may 
Ke  ttaced,  putting  their  way  through  argillaceous  rocks*  for  scocot  9i 
miles,  towards  the  south-west  Indulging  theoretic  speculation  a  little» 
from  south-west  to  south-east  may  be  the  general  bearing  point  of  islands, 
piomoatories,  mountains,  &c.  not  only  throughout  the  continent  of 
Bttrope^  but  ako  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  no/them  tropic.  Betwees 
the  trepics, »  bcw  arrangement  of  bearing  may  take  j^ace ;  and,  beyoiid 
tlic  southern  tropic,  in  the  South  American  and  African  promontories, 
and  in  New  Holland,  a  third  general  angle  of  bearing  njay  be  found. 
Thtt  theory,  time  and  observation  must  either  confirm  or  explode. 
Kewefer,  the  Itne  of  bearing  of  mountains,  minerals,  and  fossils,  in  thik 
island,  is  too  uniform  and  strikin^r  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  How 
wonderful  are  the  arcana  of  creation,  and  re-formation !  But  wonderful 
as  they  are,  they  are  but  Gordian  knots,  easily  cut  by  the  Bufibns  and 
Huttons  of  the  day !  Inexplicable  difficulties  are  calculated  to  make 
geologists  fools,  and  perhaps  fools  geologists. 

f  In  Welsh,  Tr  Eivli  in  allusion  to  its  furcated  outline. 

tween 
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tireeii  its  extreme  points,  in  a  straight  line,  about  three* 
eighths  less.  Upon  this  rapge,  the  Wyddfta^  comp 
mooly  called  the  Peak  of  Snowdon,  is  the  highest ;  its 
altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  the 
inensiiratipn  of  Mr.  £vans*,  being  3568  feet.  The 
second  in  height  is  Carnedd  lAywell^n^  3520  feett 
thongh  some  old  men  in  that  neighbourhood  are  highlj 
di^ple^^cl,  apd  take  it  as  an  irisult  to  their  nation^ 
«rl|e&  strangers  siippose  ths^t  any  peak  in  Snowdon  ca^ 
be  higher  than  that,  ivfaioh  bears  the  name  of  their 
lavaurite  Prince,  lAywtllyfi  The  loftier  summits  of 
this  rai^ge  are  composed  of  various  primitive  aggregates 
of  tbesilipeous  class,  forming  several  varieties  of  gra« 
aitineit  and  porphyries:  these  are  again  abutted,  a« 
befA  sides,  by  immense  beds  of  slate ;  and  the  slate) 
upon  the  Menai^  support  strata  of  limestone*  The 
skirts  of  the  granitose  mountains  also  frequently  abound 
ia  chfMTty  quartz ;  and  in  some  places  with  burr^tstooes^ 
serpentine,  &c.  Of  ores,  this  range  seems  to  contain 
more  copper  than  lead.  Neither  rain,  frost,  nor  ai\j 
atmospheric  a^ent^  being  able  to  decompose  these 
lOckSy  thfir  sterility  can  induce  no  wooder.  The  hol^ 
fevs  nad  slopes,  upon  peat  or  clay,  are  the  chief  spots 
upon  this  range  which  produce  any  herbage  for  the 
support  of  the  hardy  race  of  sheep  and  cattle,  wbicb 
l^ye  their  sunuQer  runs  upon  this  alpine  tract. 

S.  TilmEerd^n  range  takes  its  rise  near  Chirk  Castk 
in  Denbighshire ;  takes  a  parallel  course  with  the  Snow- 
don  range  towards  the  south-west;  proceeds  to  the 
lofty  summits  of  Cadair  Verwyn,  Trum  y  Sarn,  Aran 
Vowddwy,  and  Cadair  Idris ;  it  then  makes  a  rapid 

*  Author  of  the  six-sheet  Map  of  North  Wales. 
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descent  of  2830  feet,  within  the  space  of  twelve  n 
and  plunges  into  Cardigan  Bay  at  Sam  ;  Bwcb*, 


*  Sarny  B-weh,  IE  n  ridgE  of  huge  itones,  covered  hy  iW  lido,  and 
•ppeiring  at  low  water,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dpj'nni.  Sara  Btgni£ei 
scauieirayor  pavement;  and  thit,  ai  well  as  aoolher  near  Harlech, 
called  Sara  Badrie,  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  work  of  art :  others 
■alte  them  to  be  skeletons  of  hills,  reduced  into  their  present  sute  by  the 
repealed  operation  of  the  tides.  The  oraclea  of  the  cloister  would  fain 
have  persuaded  the  credulous  of  (hose  days,  when  superstition  was  in 
its  zenith,  that  the  latter  Sara  was  a  footpath  miraculousiy  formed  by 
Sc  Patricli,  CD  eipedite  his  passage  to  and  from  Ireland.  It  i>  moreover 
*aid|  with  tnucli  greater  probability,  by  the  assertors  of  its  being  the 
Work  of  art,  that  it  formerly  was  the  north-western  barrier  of  Canlrc'r 
gmadaJ,  or  the  hundrnl  lowiuhip*  of  the  plain ;  which  eilended  fiDm 
ihence  over  a  van  tract  of  Cardigan  Bay  towards  Aberystwyth.  Thai 
•bis  pari  of  the  ECB  was  fonnerly  dry  land,  seemi  to  be  well  attested  by 
inmiemorial  tradition  :  the  catastrophe  of  its  being  deluged,  i>  also  re- 
corded in  ancient  verse,  preserved  in  a  very  old  manuscript  called  the 
Blaci  Stei  of  Ctirmarttia.  The  inundatioa  is  said  to  have  happened  about 
ihe  year  SOO,  owing  to  the  negligeoce  of  a  drunkard  of  the  name  of 
S.ittcnnin ;  who,  io  the  oight,  left  the  sluices  of  the  embankment  open. 
The  baroD  of  the  manor  was  Gwyddno  Garaohir,  father  to  Elphin,  pa- 
tron of  Taliesin,  prince  of  the  bards  of  the  west.  There  !i  a  collection 
of  loose  stones,  in  the  sea,  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Aberyitwyth, 
called  Caer-Wyddno,  the  fort  or  palace  of  Gwyddno ;  and  adjoining  to 
it  are  vestiges  of  the  southern  embaoktncnt,  called  Sam  Gynvclyn; 
both  of  them  dry  at  low  water,  spring  tides. 

There  are  also  phpical  appearances  now  existing,  which  seem  to  cor- 
roborate what  is  asferted  by  tradition  and  history  respecting  this  iDUn- 
daiion.  Trees  are  observed  to  lie  prostrate  in  the  bay.  Between  Tywyn 
Mcirionydd  and  Abetdyvi,  a  turbary,  of  excellent  peat,  extends  under 
the  sea  to  an  unknown  distance,  The  people  dig  through  several  feet  of 
the  sand,  which  the  sea  has  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  turbary, 
ID  order  to  get  at  the  peat.  The  (lame  of  this  saline  fuel  is  so  pungent, 
that  it  corrodes  vessels  hung  over  it  in  a  short  time.  The  sea,  over  tht 
It  of  the  bay,  is  not  deep.  About  the  year  174P,  Mr.  Lewi* 
Morris  copied  the  inscription  of  a  stone  found  in  the  sea,  about  100 
yiids  below  high-water  mark,  near  Barraouth.    The  stone  is  of  the  aili- 
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l!fae geometrical  length  of  this  range  is  54  miles; 
and  a  straight  line  from  point  to  point  would  measure 
49  miles. 

The  elevation  of  Aran  Benllyn,  from  Dolgelleu,  is 
2760  fisct ;  of  Cadair  Idris,  SO  feet  more.^ 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  this  argillaceous  range 
is  abutted  wiih  theVron  and  Brouy garth  lime-rocks;  has 
Bdme-qiiaHtity  of  chert  near  Llechrydau ;  it  then  con- 
tinues sehktose,  or  stratified,  until  it  reaches  Araa 
Benilyn  and  Aran  Yowddwy,  conspicuous  eminences 
Cff the  silioeous  kind;  ivfaich  species  of  rock  contiiiuey 
more  or  less  adulterated,  through  Cadair  Idris,  to  its 
termination  in  the  sea.  This  range  has  hitherto  been 
found  richer  in  lead  than  copper. 

There  are  but  few  slates  for  the  covering  of  buildings^ 

ccous  wl&i  land ;  about  seven  feet  long,  and  two  broad.  The  first  line, 
CiEUBXTi—,  is  itiU  legible;  but  the  MONEDO  RICI  inMr.L. 
Mmris's  reading,  is  now  nearly  obliterated.  Another  block  of  whia 
waslatdy  discovered  there,  on  spring  ebb,  and  brought  to  the  beach; 
with  an  inscription,  yETEI^N  ET  /ETJ^N^  quite  legible.  In  the 
lands,  near  the  spot  where  these  stones  now  lie,  were  discovered,  in  the 
year  1798,  99 Roman  coins;  one  Domitian  of  brass,  the  r&t. of  silver: 
wme  belonging  to  Vespasian,  others  to  Domitian ;  and  one  to  Nero 
Claudius  J)ru8US9  the  eld(?r  Germanicus. 

A  great  part  of  the  Vale  of  TyWyn  seems  to  have  once  been  an  acces- 
sion  to  the  empire  of  Neptune.  Some  time  after  the  inundation,  the  sea 
in  its  turn  began  to  recede;  and,  as  it  gradually  retired,  left  a  beach  of 
gravel.  When  it  approached  its  present  limit,  it  cast  up  a  higher  b^nk 
than  usual;  and  consequently  the  derelicted  plain,  by  stagnant  water 
and  decayed  vegetables,  acquired  a  covering  of  peat  soil  of  from  five  to 
iev«n  leet  depth,  upon  the  surface  of  the  gravel  left  by  the  sea.  This 
iubttrattim  of  gravel  greatly  facilitated  Mr.Corbet's  draining  the  turbary, 
^  which  tee  more  in  its  appropriate  Section);  for  on  cutting  a  drain 
ammd  aa  enclosure  of  about  ten  or  twelve  acres,  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  the  bed  of  gravel,  left  by  the  sea,  was  universally  found ; 
aid  by  the  gravd's  capacity  of  disposing  of  the  water,  the  enclosed  area, 
*«idioiit  toy  infiRmediate  drains,  was  effectually  dried. 

and 
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and  other  piir|>oses,  rai&ed  in  North  Wales,  besWcs 
vbat  are  quarried  out  of  the  Siiowdon  and  Bernyn 
ranges.  In  the  former,  slales  are  raised,  first,  between 
Conway  and  Bwlch  y  ddeuvacn  ;  atTrevriw;  iitLord 
Pcnrhyn's  quarries  near  th' Ogweii ;  furl  her  on  to  the 
SQuUi-west,  in  several  of  the  Llanberis  and  Llanllyfni 
hills  ;  and  near  Ffestiniog  in  Mi'iriouyddshirc.  In  th« 
latter,  or  Berwyn  range,  slales  are  raised,  first,  at 
Ocrnant;  Glyn  Ceirit^  ;  at  Maeii-Gwynedd  near  €a« 
dair  Verwyii ;  Llaiigynog  ;  Dinas  Mowddwy  ;  Moel* 
Grychan  near  Aberllefeni ;  at  Uogartli ;  and  at  Peniartb 
nchaf,  between  Cadair  Idris  and  the  sea, 

The  surface  produce  of  this  range  is,  first,  fern  and 
whin  or  gorse  (ulex)  upon  the  lower  and  drier  out- 
skirts ;  heath  upon  the  loftier  summits  of  argillaceous 
schistus,  rooted  in  shallow  peat  upon  clay  or  rammel ; 
rushes,  and  varieties  of  mosses,  and  alpine  aquatic 
plants,  on  the  humid  slopes  and  hollows,  upon  various 
depths  of  peat. 

3.  The  Severn,  or  Pvmlumon,  range,  commencing 
at  Breddin  Hill,  on  the  bound^try  of  Shropshire^ 
and  comprising  the  Long  Mountain  to  Nant-Cruba; 
then  extending  from  Montgomery  Castle  along  thit 
Kerry  Hills,  whose  summit-line  is  the  boundary  of 
North  and  Soulh  Wales,  to  the  Llnngurig  Moan- 
tains, -^tcrminafcG  at  the  sources  of  the  twin-nnra 
Setcrn  and  Wye.  The  two  exfremilies  of  tliis  range 
areSfrtiiles  distant ;  But  the  line  of  the  summit,  curving 
towards  the  south,  forms  an  arc  of  a  circle  4dmileq 
in  length. 

Breddin  Hill  is  999 feet  above  the  level  of  ibeSemA;) 

is  chiefly  composed  of  a  greenish  serpentine,  and  Mod^ 

golfa,  its  soulh-westcni  extremity,  contains  some  burr 

for  miU-sIoncs;    and  further  on,    towards  tbe  Loaf 

Mountain, 
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Moifiitainy  grey  limestone,  calcaieous  spar,  and  other 
fiMMlsy  foreign  to  this  tract  of  country,  appear ;  but 
tbey  are  of  short  continuance.  Shale  seems  to  be  the 
flMLfor  component  of  the  whole  range ;  though  in  some 
^ates  beds  of  more  compact  and  more  regularly  strati* 
fied  stones  are  found,  which  are  raised  and  used  f<^ 
floorings  grave-stones,  &g«  The  tract  about  Breddin, 
lirjr  tbe  singialarity  of  its  general  character,  induces. the 
Mppotition  that  it  contains  metallic  ores.  Some  ore  of 
cobalt  has  been  found  there.  Lead  ore  has  also  been 
SiiBed  in  the  other  extn^nity  of  the  range,  near  Llanid- 
loes ;  but  upon  the  wh(Ae  it  seenu  to  be  the  most  un- 
fromiang  of  all  the  ranges,  for  mine  adventurers. 
However,  it  is  more  permanently  valuable  than  mineral 
tiacts,  which,  for  a  season,  enrich  a  few  individuals 
only,  ami  then  entail  beggary  upon  the  rest  of  the 
licighboarhopd. 

The  general  character  of  the  Severn  range  is,  a  regu** 
krity  of  outline,  Igradual  slopes,  and  rounded  surn^ 
mits ;  and  being  chiefly  composed  of  a  brittle  shale^ 
it  aSmtds  a  continual  addition  to  the  staple  of  fertile 
ttHk.  lis  surface,  uniformly  covered  with  herbage, 
supports  numerous  flocks  of  fine*woolled  sheep. 

Th^ie  three  ranges,  and  their  dependent,  or  secon- 
dary wings,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  dis«- 
Irict.  The  Jirsty  or  siliceous  range,  occupies  nearly 
At  wli#l&of  Caernarvonshire.  The  second^  or  primir 
the  JttAtttt,  range,  riseth  in  the  soujth-eastern  part  of 
BcBlliglshiTe ;  takes  iu  a  part  of  Shropshire  and  Mont^ 
fMBeByshisc:;  and  then,  the  whole  length  of  Meirion- 
yddshire^  to  the  sea.  The  thirds  or  shalj/xange,  ex« 
ttluledi  the  whole  length  of  Montgomeryshire ;  its  sum- 
ttitltne  serving  as  a  boundary  between  it  and  thx^  couri«» 
HsBoCSalif^  Radnor,  and  Cardigan. 

In 
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In  elevation,  the  three  ranges  observe  due  subordina- 
tion. Majestic  Snowdoii,  and  its  granitine  tribe,  takes 
the  lead; — then  Cadair  Idris,  and  its  connected  sub- 
jects, occupies  the  centre  ;  and  lastly,  humble  Pumlu- 
mon,  and  ils  extensive  train,  brings  up  the  southera 
rear. 

These  three  ranges,  as  befure  noticed,  run  parallel, 
from  north-east  to  somh->¥est.  To  complete  the  whole 
mountainous  tracts  of  the  district,  another  anomalous 
range  must  be  described  ;  which  is, 

4.  The  C/a.^(/(aM  and  Hiraethog  range.  It  is  of  the 
s1iaj:)e  of  the  Roman  letter  U  ;  the  two  wings,  or  sides, 
running  parallel,  though  in  a  transverse  direction  to 
that  of  the  other  three  ranges,  from  sonlli-eiist  to  norlh- 
■west.  The  CUvydian,  or  nurth-eastern  wing,  com- 
mences at  Diserlh,  in  Flinlshire ;  and  proceeds  through 
■  he  parishes  of  Cwm,  Dinmeirchton,  Caerwys,  and 
^'skeiviog,  to  the  valley  of  Nanncrch.  Hitherto,  the 
main  mass  of  the  range  consists  of  limestone,  rich  in 
ores  of  lead  and  zinc  ;  lint  beyond  Nannerch  the  hills 
are  loftier,  and  their  argillaceous  summits  are  abutted 
on  the  east  by  ihc  Flintshire  lime-rocks;  and  lowardi 
Mocl  Aocre  are  also  abnlled,  on  the  west,  by  the  lime* 
rocks  of  Denbighshire,  on  the  verge  of  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd.  Here  the  range  assumes  a  varied  character; 
in  one  place  an  isoluted  limestone  rock,  in  another  an 
argillaceous  mnss ;  and  so  on,  interchangeably,  through 
Jid,  Minera,  the  Vron-deg  Hills,  Eglwyseg  lime-rocks, 
Oernant  slafe-quarries,  and  Cefn  dn,  (o  Bryn  Egiwys; 
having  by  lliis  formed  the  curve  line,  which  connects 
the  Clivydian  and  Hiruelhog  wings. 

The  latter  wing  commences  in  the  nrgillaceous  hills 
above  Derwen  ;  and  from  that  to  Eglmys  Vach,  on  the 
liver  Conway,  its  north-western  exlrcniily,  il  forms  one 

of 
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ofihdnifwtezteiisiTe  and  dreary  waste  in  the  princi- 
pality ;  being  from  25  to  30  miles  in  length ,  and  of 
▼arions  breadths,  from  five  to  nine  miles.  It  chiefly 
consists  of  shak^  besides  grey  mountain  rock,  or  semi* 
indurated  whin,  and  flags  for  flooring,  and  tomb-stones. 
This  wing,  like  the  former,  is  abutted  on  the  east  by 
rocks  of  limestone,  on  the  western  verge  of  the  Vale  o^F 
Clwydy  proceeding  frq/n  Coed  Marchan  near  Ruthin, 
to  Denbigh,  Henllan,  Cevn  Meriadog,  Llysvaen,  and 
the  two  Orme  Hjeads,  overhanging  the  sea.  On  the  . 
western  side,  this  argillaceous  range  is  intersected  by 
narrowYeiiTs  of  grey  limestone;  which  run,  transversely 
to  the  direction  of  the  range,  in  their  usual  course  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  Heath,  or  ling,  is  the  gene* 
nd  covering  of  this  vast  tract.  The  hollows  and  flats 
abound  with  good  depths  of  excellent  peat  for  fuel ; 
which  is  so  close  grained,  that  it  exhibits  a  polished 
surface  when  dry,  aq^d  cut  with  a  sharp-edged  tool. 
The  area,  or  level  tract,  included  between  these  two  •- 
wings,  is  the  rich  and  beautiful  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Both 
wings,  including  their  connecting  curve  from  Minera  ^ 
to  Bryn  £glwys,  measure  upwards  of  60  miles  in  lon- 
gitudinal extent. 

Varieties  of  Soils — where  chiefly  found,  to  a 
considerable  Extent,  within  the  District. 

1.  Strong  Loams — excellently  adapted  for  the 
Culture  of  Wheaty  Beansy  Cabbagesy  S^c.  and  for 
Permanent  Pasture. 

Lower  parts  of  the  Vales  of  Severn  and  VyTnwy,*with 
their  outskirts  bordering  on  Shropshire  ;— the  vicinity 
of  the  Decf,  adjoining  Cheshire; — the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 

if.  WALES.]  n  below 
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below  Rutliin ;— the  maritime  coasts  of  Prosta^jn^  ind 
Abergeleu  ; — the  banks  of  the  Conway,  near  Marl»  and 
up  the  river  towards  Maenan  and  Trerriw  ;-^tfae  thotet 
of  the  Menai,  opposite  Llanvair-is-caer  and  Lbuii- 
dan,  &c. 

2.  Free  Loams;  adapted  for  the  general  Pur* 
poses  of  Tillage. 

Patches  interspersed  among,  or  adjoining,  the  stiff 
loams  just  specified  ; — the  middle  parts  of  the  larger 
vales ;— the  lower  parts  of  the  smaller  vallies  ; — ^thc 
Vale  of  Clwyd  above  Ruthin  ; — the  valley  of  Llanrwst 
above  Trevriw ;  the  interior  parts  of  the  Isle  of  An- 
glesey, and  Lleyn  ; — particular  spots  in  the  vallies  of 
Tanat,  Cain,  Edeyrnion,  Dovey,  &c. 

3.  Light  Soils;  consisting  of  various  Admixtures 
of  Sandy  Loam^  Rounded  Pebbles^  Shivery  Grm* 
velj  Peaty  Sfd  adapted  peculiarly  for  the  Culture 
of  Barley,  Pease,  Turnips,  S^c. 

These  abound  in  the  vallies,  especially  near  their 
sources ; — on  the  slopes  of  vales  with  a  southern  aspect ; 
— shallow,  but  grateful,  soils,  on  limestone ; — the 
greater  pari  of  Lleyn  and  Anglesey  ;  the  marine  coasts, 
or  semi-vales,  of  Aber,  and  Ardudwy,  &c. 

4.  Sandy  Soils  ; — On  the  estuaries  of  the  principal 
rivers ; — wastes  on  the  sea-coasts,  &c. 

5.  Ferny  Soil,  or  Hazel  Mould  ; — Spots  inter- 
mixed with  soils  of  the  foregoing  descriptions^  in  every 
part;— sides  of  the  inferior  hills,  producing  fern|  broom^ 

and 
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md  {he  haget  nlex  or  gorse*,  and  underwood,  edpeci- 
aUy  ihe  liazel  and  hawtbom,  &c.  Lime  prodaces 
greater  efibct  npoii  this  kind  of  soil,  perhaps,  than  anj 
other ;  owing  to  the  great  quantity  it  contains  of  Tege« 
tabk  matter,  roots,  &c.  for  the  lime  to  act  upon.  It 
ifc  of  various  colours,  according  to  the  portion  of  car- 
bon it  has  obtained  by  the  dissolution  of  decayed  rege- 
iabks^  Ac; 

6.  Tiliy  or  Hungry  Light  Mouldy  tinged  by  the 
Orange  Oxyd  of  Iron: — On  hills  of  slate,  or  shaly 
sshistas ;— on  ilopes  of  the  inferior  Tallies,  productire 
of  the  mountain  ash,  birch,  and  the  lesser  or  dwarf 
nlez,  orgorse,  &c. 

7,  Peat,  or  Moss.— This  soil,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate-, occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  district;  and  is 
fomid  at  all  elerations :  it  is  dug  from  under  the  sands 
at  Tywyn  Metrionydd,  several  feet  below  the  high« 
water  mark ;  and  is  found  at  the  height  of  upward* 
of  3000  feet,  on  the  summit  of  Camedd  Llywel- 
lyn.  It  is  &und  of  the  greatest  depth  on  flats  and 
boHows^  favourable  for  its  production ;  of  lesser  depth 
itpoa  moderate  slopes,  upon  clay  or  rammel,  and  such 
substcata  at  do  not  adnrit  the  filtration  of  water*  This 
latter  is  generally  covered  with  a  coarse  matted  herbage, 
which  characterizes  what  is  provincialty  called  rossy 

— M— — —I— il^— — — — —  II    II  I  '  ■  I   ■*■— ^ 

•  The  old  saying  18 — 

*  Under  a  broom-stalk,  silver  and  gold; 
**  Under  a  gorse-«taU^  hunger  and  cold." 

Thk  mnit  refer  to  the  lesser  kind  of  gorse ;  the  dwarf  ulez,  and  a  third 
iiocicMi,  called  by  some  hen*gorse,  and  by  the  Welsh  eiibinygati^  or  cat* 
gone ;  an  infallible  sign  of  a  cold  hungry  clay.  The  larger  ulex  flourishes 
■poo  sound  and  deep  hazel  mould. 

D  3  land 
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land  (craTt'cwelh)'  This  kind  of  surface  is  somelimes 
pared  and  bynit  for  a  crop  of  rye,  where  the  elevation 
is  not  (00  bleak,  and  then  limed,  or  olherwLsc  manuredf 
for  oats ;  and  laid  down  with  grass-seeds.  The  dry 
argiUaceoMs  mountains  imvi',  generally,  a  thin  coat  of 
light  pent,  upon  a  anbstralum  of  till,  orofsbale;  and 
are  oYcr-run  with  heath  (erica  vulgnris). 

Notwithstanding  immense  mountainous  tracts  are  of 
this  description,  yet  the  attempts  to  improve  them  have 
been  inconsiderable;  excepting  a  few  pieces  on  the 
llcnilan  enclosures,  in  Denbighshire.  As  (bey  are 
roostly  crown  wastes,  their  improvement  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected.  On  sheep-walks,  wfirre  overgrown  healb 
has  smothered  every  o( her  species  of  herbage,  the  shep- 
herds in  some  pliiccs,  on  dry  summers,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  course  of  the  wind,  set  fire  to  the  staodlag 
heath,  and  rednce  scores  of  acres  to  ashrs.  This  con- 
flagration is  called  by  the  Welsh,  llosgi  poetkzeal. 
The  lender  shoots  of  the  new  heath,  ])ermilting  a  few 
uaturul  grasses  to  spring  up  with  tliem,  are  bellcr  re- 
lished by  the  hurdy  slock  which  depasture  these  alpine 
tracts ;  but  the  iinprovemcnt  can  be  but  of  short  dura- 
tion; hcalh,  recovering  its  wonted  vigour,  soon  ejects 
every  vegetable  intruder  from  this  its  native  soil.  About 
liuxtuti,  itnd  other  parts  of  Derbyshire,  heathy  sheep- 
walks  are  brought  to  produce  nulutul  trefoils,  in  good 
abundance,  by  a  plentiful  top-dressing  of  lime.  The 
skirts  of  the  HiracLhug  Hilla  adjoining  the  Clwydian 
tract  of  limestone,  mighl|  apparently,  be  improved  ia 
the  same  manner,  were  the  sheep-walks,  belonging  to 
the  respective  farms,  appropriated  and  enclosed.  Tbe 
north-eastern  wing,  called,  in  this  Report,  the  Clwydian 
range,  lielh  also  contiguous  to  the  Flintshire  limestone; 
and  ;n  one  respect  is  more  advantageously  situated  than 
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the  Hiraetfiog  .'wing,  by  havin£^  cbal  for  burning  lime 
vrithin  a  moderate  distance.  Where  lime  is  at  too  great 
distance,  paring  and  burning  might  be  resorted  to  as 
a  substitute. 

'  In  Mr.  Middleton's  Report  of  Middlesex  (p.  S98)  ah 
instance  is  recorded  how  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  in  the 
month  of  April  I79S,  bnrnt  the  sods  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  plot  of  black  peaty  earth,  producing  heath,  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  paring-spade, 
without  collecting  them  in  heaps  in  the  usual  method. 
Some  other  avocations  then  proliibiting  him  from  pur« 
suing  his  intended  mode  of  tillage  on  this  piece,  it  lay 
n^lected.  In  about  a  month  after,  when  he  went  to 
view  it^  he  was  agreeably  surprised  in  finding  incipient 
Tegetation  taking  place,  whjch  improved  to  a  lusn ri- 
ant, and  permanent  grass*.  Mr.  Cooke  accounts  for 
this  spontaneous  production,  by  the  sods  being  burnt 
icgularly  all  over  the  surface  instead  of  in  heaps,  and 
never  suffering  it  to  burst  into  flame  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  saline  ingredients  of  the  vegetable  soil. 
'This  discovery,  like  many  others  the  offspring  of 
chance,  merits  further  experiments;  especially  on 
heathy  sbils,  distant  front  lime.  Were  the  paring  not 
suffciently  deep,  or  the  fire  not  vehement  enough,  to 
check  the  reproduction  of  heath  in  a  few  years,  that 
would  not  be  a  material  objection,  in  elevated  situations, 
and  where  the  heath-stalks  are  not  over-numerous  ;  as 
scattered  tufts  of  this  flowering  plant  would  screen  and 
improve  other  species  of  herbage. 

Notwithstanding  the  varieties  of  soils  here  described^ 
are  the  most  prevalent  in  the  parts  respectively  spect- 
fied  ;  yet  intermixtures  of  sells,  in  separate  patches  of 


*  Did  not  this  spontaneous  grass  consist  cl^iefly  of  yarieties  of  trefoils  ? 

B  3  few 
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few  acres,  and  sometimes  of  fev  Equare  yardsg  are  fre- 
quent. In  some  place's,  almost  ever;  farm  consists  of 
varieties  of  soils ;  one  field  having  peat  on  the  surface ; 
the  next,  clay;  tiie  tbirct,  gravel;  the  fourth,  loam, 
&c.  and  these  of  various  depths,  from  nine  inches  to 
as  many  feet.  In  the  lower  vallies,  loam  generally  rides 
upon  gravel;  on  slopes  the  order  is  frequently  tnversed; 
loams  being  found,  at  considecubte  depths,  beneath  in- 
ferior surfaces.  Sandy  loam,  nearly  equal  to  recent 
river  sand  for  makiug  mortar,  is  tVequeutly  found  os 
elevated  slluations;  the  several  layers  of  which  lire  so 
easily  definable,  that  a  Neptunian  geologist  would  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce,  at  how  many  tides  so  many  feet 
depth  of  sand  became  there  deposited.  The  division 
lines  bctivcen  the  several  layers  are,  generally,  of  the 
same  form,  whether  rectilineal,  curvilineal,  or  serpen* 
tine. 

The  district  is  entirely  destitute  of  chalk;  and  (he 
same  may  be  very  nearly  said  oi*  its  accompaoitneotf 
fint. 

The  Isle  of  Anglesey ;  the  Caernarvonshire  shore  of 
the  Menai ;  the  tracts  adjoining  the  Denbighshire  and 
Flintshire  ranges  of  limestone; — are  benefited  by  abun> 
dance  of  marly  soils.  Meirionyddshire  and  Mootgo- 
meryshire  have  no  marl. 

Tracts  of  reddibh  soils  are  neither  numerous  nor  ex- 
tensive ^vithiti  the  district.  A  reddish  loam  occupies 
the  banks  of  the  Menai,  about  Llanidan,  in  Anglesey, 
Parts  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  have  -their  soils  tinged  by  a 
substratum  of  a  reddish,  loose-textured  sandstone;  from 
which,  probably,  the  borough  town  of  Ruthin  and 
Rbuddlan,  as  well  as  the  county  of  Rutland,  derive 
their  names. 

lathe  eastern  part  of  the  district,  a  reddish  light 
soil, 


coil,  oocasioiied  bjr  the  contiguousiiess  of  the  same  co- 
loured HUidstoiie,  extends  from  Cheshire,  touches  Wales 
at  Holt,  oa  the  Dee;  crosses  the  £llesmere  tract  of 
Shropshire}  touches  Wales  a  second  time,  near  th<i 
Llanymynech  lime^rocks;  proceeds  in  a  south-west 
direotiou  to  Guikfield,  Powys  Castle,  Nant  Cruba; 
and  so  oo»  through  South  Wales,  to  Milford  Haven. 

liandf  according  to  chemical  agriculturists,  consi- 
dered as  the  basis  of  vegetation,  is  called  soil;  and  the 
more  fertile  soils  consist  of  a  due  admixture  of  the  pri- 
mitive earths,  especially  the  calcareous,  siliceous,  and 
argillaoeous.  In  this  district,  although  there  be  in- 
stances, iu  several  of  the  vales,  of  such  due  admix^ 
tores ;  yet,  in  most  other  places,  Nature  seems  only  to 
have  brought  together  the  materials  in  detached  masses, 
and  Irft  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  man  to  mix  and 
ferm  them  into  fertile  soil,  by  the  rules  of  alligation- 
•gricnlturaL  These  rules,  however  plain,  are  not 
jrofficiently  attended  to.  There  can  hardly  exist  a  pea- 
sant who  does  not  knovf  that  clay  gives  cohesion  to 
aand  and  gravel ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  latter 
diminish  the  superabundance  of  that  quality  in  the 
ilarmer  i  why  then  do  they  not  reduce  their  knowledge 
to  practice ;  since  the  separate  ingredients  of  fertile  soil 
are  frequently  laid  by  Nature  so  conveniently  to  their 
bands  i 


SECT.   V. — ^MINERALS   AND   POSSJLS. 

Angirnt  MiNiHQ. — Ores  of  tin,  lead,  and  iron, 
have  been  raised  in  this  island  from  very  remote  anti- 
quity, by  the  native  Britons ;  as  they  are  mentioned 
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by  Strabo*  amoDg  the  articles  of  exportation.  The 
ores  of  copper,  and  zinc,  were  probably  the  discoveriei 
of  the  more  skilful  Romans,  afteir  their  conquest  of  the 
island ;  and  mih  both  united  they  made  brass.  The 
several  methods  of  working  the  mines  were,-— 1.  by 
cutting  open  trenches^  to  discover  superficial  veins,  or 
beds  of  shode  ore : — 3.  by  sinking  shafts j  the  putei  of 
Latin  authors :  and, — 3.  by  driving  letelsj  the  cuni* 
cull  of  the  same  writers.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of 
Wales,  attributes  only  the  first,  or  trenching  method^ 
to  the  Romans;  the  second,  or  sinking  shafts,  to  the 
Saxons  and  Danes ;  and  adds,  that  the  third  method^ 
or  driving  levels,  was  not  in  practice  until  within  about 
half  a  century  of  his  timet.  But  on  this  point  the 
facetious  author  must  be  incorrect.  The  Romans  (say* 
ing  nothing  of  the  other  nations),  were  too  sagacious 
and  skilful  to  play  such  a  superficial  game.  The  vein 
of  ore,  once  discovered  by  trenching,  would  be,  by 
ihem,  pursued  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and, 
as  Pliny  strongly  expresses  it  j:,  into  the  regions  of  de« 
parted  spirits.  They  wanted,  'tis  true,  thepotedtaid 
of  gunpowder ;  but  they  had  other  effectual,  though 
*  less  expeditious,  methods.  Fire  and  water  ^  were  their 
auxiliary  miners.  The  rock  being  first  intensely  heated, 
water  was  either  poured,  or  conveyed,  where  practi« 
cable,  by  pipes,  into  its  crevices ;  and  the  effect  may 

«  Lib.  iii.  265— lib.  iv.  305. 

f  Fullerdiedinl661. 

I  **  Imus  in  viscera  ejus  (telluris)  et  in  sedes  manium  opes  quzrimus.** 
^— Proem,  lib.  zxxiiL 

§  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  4,  says  vinegar.  Livy  is  discredited  for  making 
Hannibal  use  vinegar,  for  similar  purposes,  in  his  passage  over  tht  Alps. 
Modem  criticism  may  controvert  Pliny,  as  well  as  Livy ;  and,  in  bot)i> 
substitute  ofutttm  for  acdumj  and  give  the  miner  a  steeled  pick-ax  instead 
of  vinegar. 

be 
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be  easily  judged ;  especially  in  limestone  rocks,  'where 
tbe  richer  mines  generally  are  found.  Where  the  igni« 
tioa  had  been  sufficiently  vehement  to  disengage,  the 
two  component  gases  of  the  infused  water,  they  may^ 
in  tfarir  escape,  display  an  expansive  force,  similarly 
though  in  a  smaller  degree,  to  that  of  gunpowder* 
The  effect  of  hydrogen,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  water, 
in  spontaneously  producing  dreadful  explosions  in 
mines,  has  been  too  well  known*. 
*  The  ancient  British  smelting-hearths,  where  the  ore 
and  the  wood-fuel  were  intermixed,  are  still  discovered 
by  their  slag  contents,  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
having  acquired  a  surface  of  soil,  and  some,  of  them 
covered  with  trees  and  underwood.  They  are  some* 
times  found  in  parts,  where  no  other  traces  of  mining 
now  appear.  That  the  ore  was  conveyed,  to  be  smelted 
there,  from  distant  parts  equally  as  well  supplied  with 
fuel,  along  bad  roads,  and  over  high  hills,  cannot  be 
credited.  The  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  ore  must 
iiave  been  raised  near  the  spot ;.  and  wherever  these  an« 
cient  hearths  are  found,  the  vicinity  is  a  favourable 
field  for  mine  adventures.  The  scoriae  of  some  of  the 
hearths  are  more  perfectly  reduced  than  those  of  others. 
The  slags  are  found  not  worth  the  re-smelting:  but  the 
spots  where  the  ores  were  deposited  ready  for  the 
'fimelter's  use,  frequently  contain  fragments  of  lead  ore 
in  such  quantities,  as  lately  to  have  encouraged  washers 


*  The  XDOst  dreadful  instance,  perhaps,  upon  record,  is  that  which 
took  place  in  a  coal-pit  at  Mostyn  in  Flintshire,  February  3,  1675;  and 
it  rdated  at  large  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  136.  The 
quantity  of  gunpowder  necessary  to  display  such  an  extraordinary  forot 
at  this  effected  by  hydrogen  liberated,  can  scarcely  be  calculated.  It  is 
called  by  miners,  &c.  fre  damf^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sttfiaOitigr  dam^ 

or  2XOL 
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af  ore  to  collect  ti^in.  By  this  means,  scores  of  ioMI 
hare  been  recoyered,  in  Flintshire,  and  at  Dol  7  ydia 
Uwm,  near  Llanfyllin,  in  Montgomeryshire.  The  Ro» 
mans  improved  upon  British  smeltiogi  by  eroctiiig  for* 
paces  for  the  purpose.  The  scite  of  one  of  them  is  sa^ 
posed,  by  Mr.  Pennant,  to  be  at  Featre  Ffvvm-diii^ 
near  Flint.  At  Cwm  glan  avon,  near  Llangy nog,  is 
a  rnin,  fourteen  yards  long  by  seven  bixmd,  called  Cu^ 
m.  The  oldest  miners  in  the  neighbourhood  are  ignov- 
lant  as  to  the  use  of  it.  There  are  quantities  of  scoriae 
adjoining.  It  stands  at  the  base  of  a  rock,  containing 
ores  of  lead,  copper,  and  calamine ;  and,  on  the  oppoi^ 
site  side  of  the  valley  to  the  great  lead  mines  belonging 
lo  the  Earl  of  Powys.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  tm 
the  north  of  it,  is  a  deserted  lead  mine,  called  Cratg  jf 
iiwyn,  or  the  oarjj/  cliffy  bearing  marks  of  rery  ancicat 
mining,  by  the  assistanoe  of  fire  and  water  t  here  a 
company,  lately,  raised  several  tons  of  lead  ore.  Withiat 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  cHbil^  there  is  a  level,  called 
Ihe  og0j  or  cave,  driven  under  a  vast  depth  of  slaty 
rock.  Wherever  a  mining  level  is  called  by  this  nane^ 
as  here  and  at  Llanymynech,  it  indicates  the  antiquity 
of  the  work  ;  the  natives  having,  by  length  of  time^ 
forgotten  that  it  was  the  work  of  art,  and  giving  it  the 
appellation  of  a  natural  fissnre.  However,  not  pr&» 
suming  to  give  this  cubil  a  very  remote  date,  it  may 
piobably  be  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  whea 
the  art  of  metallurgy  was  revived, — societies  were  formed 
for  the  encouragement  of  providing  materials,  by  royal 
authority ; — and  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  spot, 
among  others,  had  assayers,  carrying  on  the  process 
«f  cuPELlation*. 


*  Eztracticg  ulver  from  lead  ore»  Sec. 

Ores 
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Ores  aie  discoveied  at  variouft  depths,  and  in  yariom 
positions,  float  or^j  called  by  miners  gravd  ore* 
consists,  generally,  of  nodules  of  lead  ore,  from  the 
siae  of  a  fimidl  not,  to  blocks  of  30  and  from  that  to  40 
tons  weight ;  dispersed  irregularly  near  the  surface,  im 
grayd,  loose  earth,  or  clay.  Some  ore  of  tiiis  kind  Was 
lately  raised  on  the  limestone  rocks  at  Llanymynech« 
It  16  the  most  profitable  of  any,  as  long  as  it  continues; 
Uie  expense  of  obtaining  it,  comparatively,  small ;  and 
the  nodules  are,  frequently,  of  pure  ore*.  Of  these 
taperfieial  ores,  it  may  be  presumed,  our  Reman  visi^^ 
toiB  took  a  good  share. 

Veins  are  of  various  kinds.  The  most  common  are 
the  rake  veins,  which  are  fissures  of  various  breadths, 
generafly  running  across  the  strata  of  the  rock ;  though 
sometimes  parallel  to  them  ;  and,  most  commonly,  of 
aa  ankfioim  depth.  The  I^ngynog  vein  was  worked, 
profitably,  to  the  depth  of  90  yards,  and  upwards:^ 
same  in  Flintshire  to  100,  and  from  that  to  150  yards,- 
and  the  barren  fissures  still  continuing  open.  It  is  pro* 
baUe  they  extend  the  whole  depth  of  the  rock  in  which 
ttey  are  found ;  whether  limestone,  slate,  or  chert* 
Gash  veinsy  whose  sides  converge  from  the  surface 
dkywnwards,  must  close  at  a  given  distance ;  the  above 
hypothesis  relates  to  veins  whose  sides  diyevge  from  the 
surface  downwards ;  and  are  the  richest,  as  well  as  th($ 
post  common.  Sometimes,  in  the  language  of  miners, 
veins  ^'  crop  out  to  the  day ;"  and  a  rustic,  by  chance,' 
nay  discover  tliem.  Llangynog  vein  is  said  to  haver 
been  discovoed  by  a  shepherd,  running  after  bis  fiock. 


•  Fkai  ore  is  distinguishable  from  sbode  ore,  only  by  its  fragments  bein|^ 
rounds,  apparently  by  attrition  and  great  force  of  crater.  Shode  ore  is 
iiaiaorec&tire,  oroffigiiial,  ititc, 

and 
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and  treading  npan  the  slippery  surface  of  a  flake  of  ore: 
Ibc  moss  giving  wny  under  his  wooden  shoe,  the  glossy 
ore  appeared.  Tlie  great  Grosvenor  mine  at  Halkin,  is 
leporlcd  to  Lave  been  discovered  by  a  peasant  cutting 
a  ditch-fence. 

The  rake  veins  arc  seldom  perpendicular,  but  incline 
variously  from  50  lo  SO  degrees, 

Pipe  veins  are  of  two  kinds,  vertical,  and  horizontal. 
"[he  ogo,  or  ancient  level,  ai  Llanymynech,  is  of  the 
latter  description.  It  consists  of  caverns  of  unequal 
size  and  shape,  connected,  originally,  by  strings  of 
ore,  which  served  as  guides  for  the  miners  to  pursue  tbe 
ore  from  one  cavern  to  another. 


Ores  of  Melals — I.  Copper. 

In  respect  to  the  number  irf  miners  employed,  and 
the  quantity  ot  ore  annually  raised,  the  Monaand  Paris 
copper  mines,  in  Anglesey,  claim  the  earliest  notice. 
]n  fact  they  are  but  one  mine,  distinguished  by  diffe* 
lent  names,  to  discriminatedifferentlpropcrtics.  The 
Monamineis  thesole  property  of  the  Earl  of  Usbridge; 
and  the  Paris  mine  belongs  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes. 
The  late  T.  Williams,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Marlow,  had  a 
bbare  in  each  ;  and  conducted  both,  fur  several  years, 
with  peculiar  skill  and  success. 

Although  Paris  Mountain  bears  symptoms  of  being 
Vorkcd  in  ancient  times; — although  the  transmutation 
of  iron  into  copper  is  said  to  have  been  attempted  in 
Dorsetshire  as  early  as  the  year  1571  •  ; — although  in 
eight  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  1379,  a  Mr.  Med- 
ley  was  employed  by  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  and  Iiis 
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pafti^ers*,  to  precipitate  copper  from  its  solution  in 
the  Titriolated  waters  of  Paris  Mountain,  and  seems  to 
kave  actually  succeeded  in  the  process  i  ;— although 
Dr.  Brown  publbhed  the  Hungarian  method  of  reco- 
vering copper  from  such  solution  by  the  agency  of 
iron^  which  he  saw  practised  in  the  Herrngnindt  mines 
near  Newsol,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1673; — and 
although  the  same  supposed  transmutation  was  disco- 
vered by  accident  some  time  after  in  the  Arklow  mines 
ill  Ireland  ; — yet  after  such  successful  experiments  had 
been  made  on  the  spot,  aiid  such  satisfactory  light  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  subject  in  different  quarters  of 
Europe,— this  immense  treasure  of  copper  at  Paris 
Mouatain  lay  concealed  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury.  Although  Bishop  Humphreys  of  Bangor,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  6th,  1698,  mentions  Paris  mines, 
under  the  name  of  the  Prince's  mines  at  Trysclwyn  j:  ^ 

y«t 

*  They  were  the  Society  for  the  Mineral  and  Battery  Works,  incor- 
porated by  a  patent  from  the  Crown,  in  the  year  1^8;  tod  consiAted  o£ 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and. 
Pembroke,  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Nicholas  BacaJB, 
and  others.  -   See  txxmger*%  Opera  Miner  alia  explica$a.     1713. 

f  See  Letters  irom  Sir  John  Wynne  of  Gwydir  to  Lord  President  "Estt^ 
on  this  subject,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  Nos.  III.  and  IV. 

Speed,  in  his  Description  of  Anglesey,  notices  Medley's  ezperimeaty, 
and  says — ^  like  unflesht  soldiers  they  gave  over  their  enterprise,  with- 
out further  hope ;  because  at  first  they  saw  it  not  answer  tlxeir  over- 
batty  ezpectatk>Bs." 

Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Wales,  p.  20,  adds—"  If  this  project  was 
founded  on  rational  probability  (which  I  have  cause  to  believe)  I  desire . 
the  seasonable  resuibption  thereof,  by  undertakers  of  as  able  brains  and 
purses,  but  more  patience  than  the  former,  as  a  hopeful  forerunner  of 
better  success. 

f  Mymyddy  Tryscltvyn  was  the  ancient  name  of  this  hill  of.  copper :  but 
how  It  came  to  be  called  Paris  Mountain,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  and 
rain  etymological  peculation.'  In  the  above-mentioned  le:ter,  the  Bishop ' 
-^  labours 


— ^yet  the  trials  were  ao  rcpeatwily  and  unaccountably 
unsuccessful,  that,  in  the  year  1747,  when  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  a  native  of  that  neighbourhood,  published  his 
book  of  charts,  Paris  Mountain  was  not  supposed  to 
aObrd  any  other  mineral  fit  for  exportation  thko  a 
brown  ochreous  earth.  Dr.  Linden,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Mineral  Waters  of  Llandrindod,  in  Radnorshirr, 
published  in  1756,  notices  a  mineral  spring  at  Tr//s- 
clzp^ti,  "  turning  syrup  of  violets  red,  being  no  chaly- 
beate whatever." 

In  1 762,  a  Scotch  miner  of  the  name  of  Froser  came 
into  Anglesey  in  quest  of  ores.  Paris  Mountain  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  most  promising  place  ;  shafts  were 
sunk,  and  copper  ore  was  discovered  ;  but  ivater  soon 
overpowered  the  adventurers.  In  1765,  the  Maccles- 
field Company  leased  the  lead  mines  at  Penrhyn  dfl  in 
Caernarvonshire  of  Sir  Nicholas  Baily;  who  bound 
tbe  Company,  by  an  article  in  the  lease,  (o  make  a 
spirited  trial  at  Paris  Mountain.  The  work  for  some 
time  bore  such  an  unpromising  aspect,  that  the  agent 
received  positive  orders  to  desist,  and  discharge  the 
miners.  Contrary  to  his  masters'  injunctions,  as  the 
farewell  attempt,  he  collected  his  whole  mining  force 
te  on«  favourite  spot ;  there  he  sunk,  and  there  within 
seven  feet  of  the  surface  he  discovered  the  body  of  ore, 
which  has  ever  since  been  worked  with  such  unparal- 
leled success.  Tbe  day  of  the  fortunate  discovery  was 
the  3d  of  March,  176S;  and  St.  Chad  has  ever  since 


labours  to  awertain  the  eiistcnce  of  a  non.eniiiy ;  namely,  ihe  coiiuga 
of  Llywetyn  the  First,  Prince  of  Walet ;  iviu>  is  said  io  (tie  lelcer  to  be 
llie  owner  of  the  minta  at  Tryselwiyn.  Robert  Parii,  the  younger,  U 
named  m  a  commisiioner,  in  an  inquisition,  in  llic  8th  of  Hen.  W.  to  fine 
the  Anglesey  insurgents  in  the  cause  of  GlynJtur.  This  Robert  Parii, 
probably,  gave  Tryiclnyn  iuproent  name. 
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bMi  ^foeina]  the  patron  of  the  Anglesey  miners,  Hrha 
ve^olafij  solemnize  the  anniversary. 

Vttstk  1768  to  1798,  the  work  evinced  a  progressive 
ifict^eaise ;  it  then  betrayed  strong  symptoms  of  decline. 
MeA  vrere  employed  in  collecting  ore  from  the  refuse  of 
fetmer  da3rs;  which  is  evident  from  a  comparativo 
view  of  the  earnings  of  the  miners  at  different  periods. 
Upon  an  average  of  five  years,  when  th^  work  gave  the 
highest  profit,  the  miners  earned,  by  raising  ore  by  the 
tta,  from  5^.  io  15;.  each,  per  day  ;  and  some  of  the 
dKMt  frugal  of  them  now  live  in  the  character  of  gen« 
tlemen  ;  if  living  and  firing  sumptuously  on  their  ia-i 
tiffest  of  money,  without  labour,  entitle  them  io  .  that 
appellation.  When  at  length  they  condescehded  to 
ilriise  oti§  poorer  in  metal,  the  earning  of  each  miner,  on 
an  average  of  five  years,  >  sunk  to  If  •  10^2.  per  day :.  but 
aipresent,  whatever  their  task-wofk  amoonts  to,  faow« 
tter  unproductive  the  ore  may  turn  out,  each  miners 
by  contract,  receives  %s.  a  week,  certain  wages^  This 
was  meant  as  an  inducement  for  men  to  engage  ia  the 
asinest  The  proprietory  behave  honourably  to  thek 
miners  in  other  respects.  The  sick  and  maimed  have  a 
physician  and  a  surgeon  io  attend  them ;  bestdes*  il  hand- 
some  allowance,  out  of  the  Company's  fund,  as  long 
as  they  are  incapable  of  work ;  which  must  greatly  re* 
dttce  the  poor-rates.  And  they  have  lately,  at  tbeix 
own  expense,  built  a  very  elegant  church  for  them  in 
the  town  of  Amlwch^. 

A  great  pait  of  Paris  Mountain  seems  once  to  have 
btaa  an  entire  mass  of  ore«  Here  are  but  few  shafts  and 
levels,  tiacing  small  veins,  as  in  common  mines;  but. 


*  This  account  of  Paris  Mountain  mines  was  drawn  up  ten  years  a^o. 
The  work  has,  ever  since,  gradually  declined.  '  180i9. 

vast 
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Tiist  excavations,  some  of  tliem  about  300  feet  deep, 
and  several  yards  square :  in  Ihe  midway  of  which, 
men  hung  on  slings,  suspended  from  clastic  scnlTolds, 
pick  at  the  ore,  and  whistle  away  many  a  perilous 
hour.  To  llicsc,  Shakspeare's  description  of  the  sam- 
phire gatherer  on  Dover  Cliffs,  may  very  aptly  be  ap- 
plied . 

The  strata,  bounding  the  ore,  dip  in  general  towards 
the  north,  making  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  :  and 
some  dip  transversely  towards  Die  west.  The  matrix 
of  tlic  ore  is  a  petro-silex  of  a  dark  colour ;  over  whicti 
lie  layers  of  aluminous  scbistus,  and  a  yellow  earth 
containing  orcof  lead.  In  many  places,  a  thin  stratam 
of  red  shale  and  ochre  lies  upon  the  ore.  Some  say  this 
ledness  is  owing  to  mercury,  others  to  arsenic;  but 
iron,  more  probably,  is  the  principal  dye. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  ore  is  liie  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, the  roasting  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the  sulphur,  is 
here  a  principal  branch  of  manufacture.  After  Ihe  ore 
is  quarried  out  of  the  mine  in  ponderous  masses,  and 
broken  into  pieces  of  a  proper  size.,  it  is  conveyed  into 
oblong  covered  kilns,  from  20  to  50  yards  long,  from 
10  to  SO  feet  wide,  about  foirr  ieei  high  ;  and  contain- 
ing from  100  to  400  cubic  yards.  Here  it  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire  for  about  six  months.  In  that  time, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  kiln,  the  sul- 
phur is  separated  from  the  copper ;  sublimed,  and  con- 
veyed in  fumes  through  horizontid  tubes  into  a  spacious 
room  allaclied  to  each  kiln  ;  in  which  it  is  condensed, 
cleared  out  once  in  about  six  weeks,  and  sent  io  the  fur- 
naces by  the  sea-side  ;  where  it  is  melted,  and  cleared 
of  all  impurities.  The  sulphur  is  then  cast,  some  into 
conical  moulds,  and  some  into  nljie-inch  cubes,  which 
sre  sent  off  to  l^e  several  manufactories  of  gunpowder 
T—^'  and 
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and  vitriolic  acid :  and  some  quantity  is  cast  into  small 
rollers,  forming  what  is  called  the  stone-brimstone  of 
thesliops. 

Besides  these  kilns  which  stand  on  the  summit  of  (ha 
hill,  others  were  afterwards  erected  on  an  improvod- 
plan^  close  to  the  sea  side.  These  are  conical,  with  a 
flue  at  the  top  pf  each,  connecting  them  with  the  con*« 
densing  rooms ;  and  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  op  a  constant  fire,  by  having  avenues  at  the 
bottom,  like  perpetual  lime-kilns,  to  draw  out  th* 
roasted  orCf 

Previous  to  the  year  1784,  all  the  ore  was  calcined"" 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  open  kilns  :  and  the  sulphu^ 
reoos  fumes  escaping,  mixing  with  the  atmospheres 
and,  by  condensation,  falling  on  the  soil,  spread  uhi« 
versal  sterility  over  several  hundreds  of  acres  of  the 
lands  adjoining ;  especially  those  between  the  hill  and 
the  sea.  This  circumstance  corroborates  the  common 
observation,  that  the  wind  blows  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  from  the  quarters  of  the  west,  and  south-west^- 
At  present,  since  sulphur  has  been  applied  to  better 
purposes  than  to  destroy  the  herbage  of  the  country, 
the  fiEilling  dews  being  not  so  hostile  to  y^etation,  the 
proprietors  have,  since  the  above  period,  been  enabled, 
by  good  jmanagement,  to  restore  fertility  to  a  great  part 
of  the  once  entirely  denudated  soil.  Many  acres  of  it 
are  now  well  fenced,  and  bear  good  crops  of  hay,  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes  s  and  it  is  to^  expected  that  the 
improvements  in  agriculture  will  yet  be  considerably 
extended,  in  proportion  as  the  profits  of  the  mines  de^ 
ciease* 

The  regains  pf  copper,  if  the  concentration  of  the 
mioeraliced  metal  may  be  so  called,  which  collects 
itsdf,  ia  the  action  of  roasting,  into  a  globule  in  the 

k.  wA{«ss.]  £  centre 
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centre  df  the  ortty  is  separated  by  ftactioB :  the  wsgiAtaB 
Is  then  sent  to  the  smelting-houses,  and  the  aefiise  to 
the  Titriolic  water-pits.    Only  the  ore  poorest  in  metal^ 
is  snfeelted  <m  the  spot,  yielding  about  tw^  {>er  cent. 
The  best,  which  contains  from  25  to  50  per  cent,,  is 
shipped  off  to  the  Company's  furnaces  at  Ravenkead 
and.Stanley,  in  Lancashire;  and  some  to  Swansea  and 
Abc^von,  in  South  Wales ;  oo  account  of  the  €&eap« 
»ess  of  foei  in  those  places.    About  SO  vessels,  fima 
100  to  150  tons  burthen  each,  were  fonserly  emplaned 
in  conveying  the  ore  thither  ;  and  in  bringing  back 
toal,  and  cttlm^  to  supply  the  furnaces  and  kiiaa  at 
Amlwch  •   Out  of  33  reverberatory  furnaces,  oontained 
in  the  two  smdtlng-houses,  16  were  latdy  constantly  at 
^ark ;    consuming  ^n  an  av:erage  three  tons  of  fiiel 
each,   in  four-and-twenty  hours.    At  this  rate,  liad 
tkey.  consumed  coal  oaly,  the  yearly  amount  of  the 
duty  of  5^.  6d*  per  chaldron  on  sea  coal,  would  have 
been  4S82/.  IS^.  id. ;  out  of  which  the  Company  were 
allowed,  by  a  clause  in  the  Act,  the  annual  drawback 
at  1500/..     How  fsur  this  statement  of  the  consumption 
of  fuel  may  be  over  or  under  rated,  is  an  iaforouUion 
which  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  Beaumaris,  upon 
application,  were  not  pleased  to  communicate.    Mv. 
Williams,  however,  stated  to  the  Committee,  in  1799, 
Ih^  the.  consumption  of  coal  in  the  different  works  of 
.copper  and  brass,  connected  with  these  mines,  amounted 
for  several  years  to  750  chaldrons  per  day. 

Some  years  back,  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
ix>th  mines  amounted  to  1500  :  they  became  afterwards 
reduced  to  about  1200,  exclusive,  of  90  smelters-;  but 
'Dlow  ( 1809)  the  number  is  much  less,  not  even  SOO. 
As  to  the  annual  amount  of  the  ore  once  raised,  very 
various  aik^ats  have  be<»  given  to  the  public  :-^ 

Dr. 


Jdr.  WiitsM)  now  Bishop  of  Llandaff^  in  bis  Chemi*^ 
eal  EmBLjs^  states  the  quantity  of  merchantable  ore  an* 
Bnally  raii^)  at  from  6000  to  7000  tons  : 

Mt.  Panton^  in  the  54th  No.  of  the  Annals  of  Agri« 
ciiltnre)  at  30,000  tons  : 

Mn  Aikin,  in  his  Tonr  of  Wales  in  1797,  at  from 
5000*  to  lOfiOO  tons  per  quarter  in  Paris  mine ;  and  he 
tteiigbt  it  probable  that  Mona  mine  produced  an  equal 
qwMitity  i  which  majkes  the  total  amount  to  be  from 
40,000  to  80,000. 

Somefliitig  may  be  said  to  reconcile  these  seeming 
diieienocs.  Dr.  Walsou  wrote  his  account  when  the 
wofk  was  in  its  infancy.  M r.  Aikin  may  have  taken 
tte  n»mber  of  tons  raised  in  both  mines,  for  that  raisied 
in  Paris  mine  only ;  by  which  means  he  doubled  the 
•sal  amoont. 

The  1§  furnaces,  perpetually  smelting^  were  used  to 
bejoplenished  with  Ig  cwt.  of  ore,  each,  every  fivo 
horns  ;  which  made  16,819  tons  per  year.  If  it  be 
supposed  that  the  same  quantity  of  ore  was  sent  to  the 
fiirnaces  of  Lancashire  and  Glamorganshire,  the  annual 
lonnage  "would  have  been  33,638  ;  tallying  nearly  lirith 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Panton ;  who,  living  neair 
tk^  spot^  must  have  his  information  from  good  autho-* 
titj.  Mr.  Williams,  also,  in  evidence  before  the  Com- 
■Mttee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1799,  allowed 
thai  .the  Anglesey  mines  had  produced  3000  tons  of 
copper  per  year  ;  which  at  the  low  average  of  10  per 
cent,  will  give  30,000  tons  of  ore  per  year.  This  agrees 
with  Mr.  Panton *s  statement. 

•  The  change  of  place  which  obtains  between  copper 
wd  iMNi  in  the  vitriolic  waters  of  the  mine,  remain9 
yet  le  be  explained.  By  the  natural  decomposition  of 
INdphor^  in  tl|e  bowels  pf  the  e^rth,  its  acijd,  being  d^ 

£  2  fached, 
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taclied,  unifps  itself  wilh  (he  cupreous  part  of  the  ore; 
and,  on  meeting  with  a  menstruum,  forms  solution  of 
vitriol.  This  is  condnclcd  out  of  the  mines,  by  pumps 
and  other  cunlrivauces,  intoltirge  citterns,  same  square, 
others  oblong,  and  about  lliree-fuurlhs  of  a  yard  deep. 
Into  these,  the  refuse  of  the  ore  before  spoken  of,  broken 
from  the  concentrntcd  mineral  or  re^ulus,  is  thrown ; 
and  left  there  until  the  acid  solution  becomes  saturated 
withcop|jer;  from  which,  by  evaporation  and  crystal- 
lization, great  quantities  of  Roman  or  blue  vitriol  might 
be  procured  :  but  in  preference  to  thai,  several  tons  of 
dfcaye<]  iron,  brought  from  Coat  brook -dale  and  other 
parts  for  the  purpose,  arc  thrown  into  the  cislernsi  and 
the  jKpposr</ transmutation  of  iron  into  copper  begins 
immediately  to  take  place.  For,  by  the  laws  of  elec- 
tive attraction,  as  chymists  terra  it,  the  sulphuric  acid 
having  greater  affinity  with,  and  stronger  attraction  to 
iron  than  copper,  lets  go  the  latter,  which  is  precipi- 
tated to  the  bollooi  of  tlic  cislenis,  in  form  of  a  ponde- 
rous muddy  sediment,  of  a  yellowish  colour;  and 
attaches  itself  to  the  iron,  which  it  dissolves,  and  re> 
tains  in  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did  the  cop- 
per l>eforc.  One  ton  of  iron  will  precipitate  from  ils 
solution  lOJcwt.  of  copper  mud  ;  which  will  produce, 
ivben  smelted,  15^  cwl.  of  the  purest  copper,  selling  at 
10/.  more  per  ton  than  that  procured  from  common 
ore.  When  the  change  of  place  between  the  roetala  is 
completed,  the  acid  meriKlruum  containing  the  iron  is 
dtawn  from  the  cisterns,  and  received  into  other  pits 
beneath  them,  so  as  to  leave  the  precipitate  of  copper 
behind  ;  which  is  gathered  out,  dried  on  the  kibis, 
and  exported.  The  menstruum  being  thus  decanted  as 
it  were  from  the  cupreous  to  the  martial  pits,  the  klter 
were,  some  years  back,  leus>.-d  by  the  proprietors  to 

Dr. 
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Dr.  FWrr ;  who  extracted  the  iron  from  its  solution  in 
the  acid,  in  the  form  of  green  vitriol,  or  copperas : 
but  the  value  of  that  article  having  declined,  since  the 
snbstitntion  of  sulphur  for  vHriol  in  themanufactnre  of 
yitriolic  acid ;  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  copperas  free  from  yerdigris,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  injurious  in  dyeing  some  tints;  he  found  the  expense 
to  exceed  the  profit  of  the  manufacture;  and  conse- 
quently, he  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  making  of 
alum.  '  For  that  purpose,  he  collected  the  aluminous 
shale  of  the  mines,  imported  argillaceous  earth  froiA 
Dorsetshire,  and  from  Mynydd  y  Twr  near  Holy  Head; 
and  laid  them  in  beds  to  imbibe  the  vitriolic  acid  con* 
(ained  in  the  strainings  of  the  works  :  and  by  the  suc- 
cessive processes  of  lixiviation,  filtration,  evaporation^, 
aiid  crystallization,  the  salt  was  formed.  But  the  final  * 
auccess  of  this  manufacturing  of  alum  turned  out  to  be 
ike  same  as  the  former  one  of  copperas. 

What  h  at  present  procured  from  the  sulphate  of 
Iron,  in  the  lower  pits,  is  yellow  ochre;  which  is  re- 
fined, dried,  and  shipped  ofi^for  the  use  of  painters. 

Copper  mines  have  been,  and  some  are  now  worked, 
in  different  parts  of  the  district. 

1.  Llandddno  mines,  to  the  north  of  Conway,  con- 
tkin  some  beautiful  specimens  of  malachite,  or  mamma* 
lated  green  carbonate  of  copper. 

2.  Oxydated  carbonate  of  copper;  with  some  sped* 
mens  covered  with  lancet-pointed,  amethystine-coloured, 
ctystals ;  at  Derwen  dfig,  to  the  south-west  of  Conway^. 

3.  Sulphate  of  copper,  at  Drws  y  coed  near  Llan- 
Ilyfni,  and  at  Llanberis.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  mentions 
a  vein  of  copper  ore,  60  yards  in  length,  and  three 
yards  wide,  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  west 
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of  Aberglaslyn  bridge,     It  has  now  been  worked  fiOVM 
jrears ;  tbqugh  hitherto  without  great  profit. 

4.  Salphate  of  copper  at  Aberdyfi  in  MeirioaydUU 
shirey  the  property  of  £dward  Gorbeti  Esq.  of  YajFtgr* 
jnaengwyn, 

5.  Sulphate  both  of  copper  and  lead  at  Haved  y 
Llan,  near  Dipas  Emrys,  in  Snowdon. 

'6.  Sulphate,  and  some  carbanate)  of  oopp^i  at  tilt 
Buddugre  and  Clogiau  mines,  near  Dolgelleu.  Thk 
pre  is  valuable,  and  has  been  worked  with  spirit. .  Tfcn 
rock  is  a  semi-indurated  whin,  intersected  byveitts^if 
quartz.  These  kind  of  ores,  intimately  blended  as  It 
were  in  the  solid  substance  of  the  rock,  are  much  mont 
uncertain  to  be  worked  than  others  which  are  containtd 
in  regular  sided  rctke  veins. 

7.  Not  far  from  the  last  described  mine,  a  singolar 
method  of  procuring  copper  has  been  discovered  bj 
Mr.  Parry.  Seeing  heaps  of  peat-ashes,  laid  by  Sh 
years,  at  the  doors  of  some  cottagers,  adjoining  a  tar« 
bary,  he  eluded  them  for  not  bestowing  them  upet 
their  grass  lands.  Th^r  answer  was,  that  they  iMii 
tried  them,  but  instead  of  improving  their  grounds, 
they  had  rendered  them  more  stejrile.  Mr.  Parry,  beinf 
of  a  mineralogical  turn,  soon  divined  the  cause;  and 
procuring  some  of  the  ashes,  by  chemical  tests,  iomi 
that  they  contained  copper.  He  employed  men  tp  cat 
and  harvest  the  peat  in  the  turbary  ;  and  constructed 
kilns  lor  the  burning  of  them,  and  shipped  off  sev«n4 
tons  of  the  ashes  for  Liverpool,  which  yielded  exceUent 
copper.  From  this  it  appears  evident  that  the  bowels 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  teem  with  copper  orc^ 
^lowever  dillicult  it  may  be  to  be  discovered ;  and  ft'ooa 
wbicli  solution  of  vitriol,   by  sprioigs  or  otherwiie, 

must 
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mast  isBue  lo  ifla^regnate  the  peat  in  the  hoHows  be^ 
neath. 

8.  A.  nmrth  and  soath  rein  of  sulphate  of  copper  at 
Eflgair  mith,  on  the  boondary  of  Montgomerjshire 
and  Cardiganshire.  It  forms  a  tangent  line  to  the  east 
and  west  kad  yeia  of  Esgair  hir. 

9.  A  green  dnsty  ore,  called  by  the  miners  copper 
mabn^  on  the  Llanymynech  lime-rocks.  Quer^-^ 
whether  it  be  the  same  as  spec.  iv.  in  Kirwan,  vol.  ii. 
p;  149  ;  which  is  said  to  be  mineralized  by  the  muri- 
atic acid.  Several  tons  of  this  malm  have  been  sent  off 
to- the  smelters.  The  ores  raised  in  these  rocks,  \vhe« 
Iher  sulphates  or  carbonates  of  lead,  copper,  or  zinc^ 
aie  an*  of  a  aoperior  quality. 

S.  Lead. 

Flintshire,  according  to  Mr.  Edward  Lhwyd,  who 
wrote  his  Itinerary  in  the  close  of  the  last  century,  pro- 
duced  then  more  lead  than  all  Wales  besides ;  and  the 
observation  will  probably  hold  good  to  this  day*^ 
The  process  of  extracting  lead  from  flint  has  turned  out 
so  profitable  as  to  create  a  baronet,  give  rise  to  esquires, 
and  add  grandeur  to  the  equipages  of  noblemen. 

It  is  Credibly  reported  that,  from  under  a  surface  of 
about  four  acres  of  ground  at  Halkin,  the  late  Sir 
George  Wjrnne,  of  Leeswood^  procured  500,000  pounds* 
worth  of  lead  ore  + :  and  Earl  Gros  venor  30,000  pounds' 

worth 

■ — —  -  • 

*  In  tbe-yetf  1792,  when  lead  ore  sold  so  high  as  18/.  per  ton^  th* 
exports  at  Chester  of  lead  ore  from  the  county  of  Flint,  and  some  little 
from  Denhighshire,  amounted  to  91 1  tons  of  dressed  ore,  and  50S7  tons 
of  sheet  and  pig  lead.  Since  1792,  both  the  tonnage  md  price  have^ 
at  times,  much  advanced.  • 

t  These  works  are  now  the  property  of  Earl  Qrosvenor;  and  a  vein 

£  4  <^joining 
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worth  of  calamine,  or  carbonate  of  zinc,  out  of  one 
shaft,  at  Saitli  Aclwyd. 

Talar  goch  mine,  at  Diserlh,  affords  ores  rich  in 
lead  and  zinc  ;  and  is  the  property  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  for  the  time  being.  It  was  leased  in  1699  to  a 
London  mining  company  at  I9s.  per  ton,  and  40/.  a 
year* I  of  late  it  was  said  lo  yield  2000/.  annual  profit; 
and  lo  give  employment  to  about  100  miners.  The 
ores  of  lead  arc  its  snlpiiate  and  carbonate  ;  of  zinc,  its 
caibouale,  havingsnnic  specimens  exhibiting  hexagonal 
crystals  of  calamine. 

A  great  inriu:t  of  water  (supposed  to  be  the  snbterra' 
neons  stream  of  the  Aliin,  which  dives  and  flows  under 
ground  for  ihc  space  of  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  near 
the  place),  for  some  lime  prevented  (he  raising  of  lead 
ore  in  tbelale  Mr.  Wilkinson's  mines  atLlyn  y  pandy, 
near  Mold.  This  celebrated  iron-master,  whose  enter- 
prisingspiriland  perseverance  in  arduous  undertakings, 
ranked  him  in  the  first  class  upon  record;  loth  to  give 
up  the  profits  likuly  to  accrue  from  such  a  mine, 
erected  a  phalanx  of  steam  engines  to  eject  the  trouble- 
some intruder  :  which  nevertheless  still  remained  tenant 
in  possession,  and  bafHed  all  the  eiforls  of  engineering. 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  unwilling  to  quit  ihe  field,  afterwards 
brought  fresh  recruits  from  Rcrsham,  and  erected  a 
sixth  steam  engine,  vf  greater  powers  than  the  other 
fivet  but  still  Ihe  result  of  this  last  attack  is  doubtful. 
If  (be  present  proprietors  be  dclerminetl  to  come  ofFtri- 


idjoining  Sir  George  Wynne's  old  mine,  tunin!  rjut  ISO  ions  nf  lead  ore 
ptr-netic  in  1801 :  about  1803,  report  gave  ihis  nDbleman  Tfl.OOCA  ■ 
year  from  hU  mines  in  Halkin.  In  December  1S07,  ihe  rains,  and  Hid- 
den ihaw,  caused  [he  inundation  ofthetc  and  ihc  ncighlwuring  mines; 
fo  at  ID  keep,  fur  a  season,  about  500  miners  out  o!  cm^tay. 
•  Uiwyd's  Itinerary.        • 
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umpbant,  in  expelling* the  Alnn  from  its  subterraneous 
domain;,  their  dernier  resort  should  be  to  reverse  the 
coarse  of  the  stream  near  its  source,  by  cutting  a  level 
imder  Mod  y  Vammau,  and  turning  it  headlong  into 
theValeofClwyd. 

Another  proprietor  of  mines  closely  adjoining  to  Mr« 
Wilkinson'*8  at  Llyn  y  pandy,  met  with  better  success. 
With  no  other  engines  than  pick-axes,  buck^s,  ropes, 
windlasses,  and  wheelbarrow^,  he  for  some  time,  about 
Im  years  ago,  quarried  out  from  SO  to  50,  and  some- 
times as  much  as  100  tons  per  week.  The  expense  of 
raising  the  ore  vras  lOs.  per  ton  for  the  first  100  tons  in 
the  qoarter  ;  7s.  6d.  per  ton  for  the  second  100  tons ; 
and  5f  •  for  the  third :  so  that  the  whole  expense  of  rais* 
ing,  and  washing  the  ore  ready  for  the  furnace,  amounted 
to  no  ttiore  than  50/.  per  100  tons.  The  price  of  small 
ore  then  was  SL  per  ion ;  of  round  ore  10/.,  average  9/« 
By  this  statement,  the  proprietor's  clear  profit  amounted 
to  850/.  per  100  toi^s*.  A  smelting-house,  and  a  roll- 
ing mill,  were  erected  on  the  spot;  from  whence  the 
sheet  kad  was  sent  to  Flint  for  exportation. 

The  Minera  lead  works,  near  Wrexham,  having 
been  worked  for  ages,  were  thought  nearly  exhausted  : 
bat  lately  a  fresh  vein,  five  feet  broad,  was  discovered 
at  the  depth  of  70  yards. 

Peace  and  war  are  terms  synonymous  with  the  ad«» 


*  The  subterraneous  water  has  since  found  its  way  into  this  mine  also; 
and  obstructed  the  miners  so  much,  that  they  were  not  able  to  raise 
above  one-fourth  of  the  ore  t&ey  did  in  the  year  1797.  The  tonnage  Of 
ore  raised  in  these  two  sister  mines,  in  the  year  1801,  was  about  1500 : 
the  former  mine  producing  about  SOD,  and  the  latter  about  1200. 
During  the  reign  of  the  late  proprietors,  discord  paralyzed  every  exerb 
tion;  now  heaven-bom  concord  has  brought  about  a  confederacy  of 
isterettf,  which  prognosticates  better  success.    1809. 

vancement 
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vancement  nnd  depression  of  the  value  of  k-ad  ore,  am 
well  as  of  oilier  articles  of  coramerce.  In  1780,  and 
other  years  diiriov  the  Araerican  war,  lead  ore  sunk 
faolowG/.  perlun.  Wlien  peace  returned  if  gradually  rose» 
and  sold  for  13/.  per  Ion  in  the  year  1792 :  in  I80S,  im- 
mediately on  Ibe  proclamation  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  French  Republic,  the  price  of  lead  ore 
advanced  to  16/.  per  ton  ;  and  some,  rich  in  silver, 
sold  at  Bristol  for  94/.  per  ton :  and  then  it  again  expe- 
tieneed  the  effect  of  an  obstructed  market.  In  the  year 
1797,  the  late  Mr,  Wilkinson,  not  bein<j  able  to  dis- 
pose of  his  lead,  but  at  a  low  price,  liod  in  store^ 
within  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh,  in  pigs  of 
lexd,  and  ore,  to  the  value  of  40,000/.  Earl  Grosvenor 
used  to  employ  500  miners,  in  the  time  of  peace,  witbia 
the  parish  of  Llanarmon  yn  Jal :  the  number  at  work 
in  the  year  1797,  within  that  district,  was  about  30. 
The  miners  thus  discliarged  must  have  been  reduced  lo 
distress  at  the  time,  had  they  not  been  opportunely 
employed  in  fencing  the  enclosures  of  wastes  on  some 
manors  in  tlie  neiglibourbood  of  Mold.  These,  and 
otbermincs,  have  since  flourished  considerably,  except- 
i [kg  temporary  Interruptions  by  water. 

About  70  or  80  years  ago,  a  lead  mine,  produdng 
the  species  called  galiena,  or  pollers'  ore,  at  Llangy 
Oi^  in  Montgomeryshire,  was  worked  with  great  pro- 
fit. Thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  thirty  years 
successively,  was  tiie  amount  by  report :  but  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, perhaps  nearer  the  truth,  reckons  the  clear  profits 
accruing  to  the  then  Earl  of  Powys,  the  proprietor, 
from  4000  tons  annually  sold  at  the  average  price  of 
71.  per  ton,  at  30,000/.  The  direction,  or  bearing,  of 
the  grand  vein,  in  the  miners'  phraseology,  was  from 
tht  ','  eight  o'clock  *an','— 4-  «■  fJom  E.  by  S.  to  W. 
MUiMuf  l>7 
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by  N.  Tbe  width  of  it  has  been  variously  reported : 
Mr.  Pomant  states  it  at  three  yards  and  a  half;  and 
Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Mineral  Kingdom,  at  upwards 
of  five  yards;  but  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe^ 
firmn  the  report  of  an  old  miner,  who  had  worked  there 
Con  several  years,  that  it  was  not  above  two  yards  and  a 
half.  He  had  frequently  seen  the  tallest  of  the  miners 
lying  across  the  vein,  with  their  arms  extended  for« 
Wards,  without  being  able  to  reach  from  rider  toledger* 
On  pursuing  the  vein  eastward  it  became  quite  barren; 
Slid)  on  following  its  dip  towards  the  west,  at  the 
depth  of  from  90  to  100  yards,  the  work  became  inun*  ^ 
dated,  .and  consequently  relinquished*  Several  years 
afterwards,  some  neighbouring  miners,  paying  tonnagie 
to  tbe  lord  of  the  manor,  prosecuted  the  work  with  coa^^ 
liderable  profit :  but  their  adventures  went  no  further 
than  collecting  fragments  of  ore,  neglected  as  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  former  miners,  and  pursuing  the  rami« 
fcatioas  of  the  great  vein. 

Of  Ijafte,  a  new  company  has  leased  these  mines,  and 
driven  a  level  beneath,  at  great  expense,  in  order  to 
expd  the  water.  The  miners,  in  their  prepress,  have 
tnet  with  blocks  of  pure  ore  from  70  to  100  lbs.  weight 
each. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Mineral  Kingdom,  published 
in  the  year  1789,  gives  no  great  encouragement  for  the 
fiirther  prosecution  of  this  mine.  His  words  are  (vol.  i. 
p.  274)—^*  Llangynog  was  perhaps  the  richest  vein  of 
lead  ore,  for  the  time  it  lasted,  of  any  yet  discovered  in 
this  island.  They  had  five  yards  of  clean  ore  in  the 
middle  of  the  vein,  so  pure  as  to  be  loaded  from  the 
kebbles  into  the  waggons  for  the  smelters  ;  besides  seve. 
ral  feet  wide  of  ore  upon  the  sides  of  tbe  vein,  mixed 
with  spar,  &c.,  which  required  dressing. 

«  This 
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"  This  ricli  vein  was  at  once  cut  out  below  by  a  bed 
ofKcliistiis  or  shiver;  and  that  so  entirely,  that  there 
was  not  the  least  fissure  or  vestige  of  the  vein  remain- 
ing; nor  ever  could  be  found  aflerwards,  though  dili- 
gent search  van  made  by  the  most  skilful  miners  for 
several  years,  and  at  several  times.  The  vein  at  Llan- 
gynog  was  a  gush  vein,  whidi  ought  to  be  distin- 
gnished  from  the  slip  vein.  When  a  dyke  or  a  twitch 
obstructs  the  progress  of  the  latler  vein,  an  experienced 
milter  knows  where  to  find  it  again,  either  to  Ihe  right 
band  or  Ihc  Icfl,  above  or  below  ;  but  it  never  opened, 
nor  no  trace  of  llie  vein  could  ever  be  found  at  Llangy- 
nog,  though  diligently  sought  at  great  expense.  And 
no  wonder  they  did  not  find  it,  when  in  fiict  it  was  not 
to  be  found.  T|ie  gash  which  divided  the  harder  rock 
above,  did  not  enter  into  the  bed  of  shiver  below  ;  and 
consequently  there  was  no  vein  or  fissure  in  that  place." 

The  PUnlshire  lead  ores  arc  imbedded  either  in  lime- 
Btone  or  chert;  but  this  vein  at  Llangynng  runs  through 
a  coarse  argillaceous  schistus,  or  grey  stratified  moun- 
tain rock,  in  a  matris  of  amorphous  quartz.  The 
sketch  (Plate  I.  Fig.  \}  may  give  soine  idea  of  the 
jNigition  of  this  grand  vein,  in  respect  to  its  several 
diagonal  ramificalions  ;  distinguishing  the  barren  veina 
from  the  productive. 

Plate],  fig.  4,  AA,  simple  limestone  strata. 

BB,  a  bed  of  limCBtonc,  forming  the  s^-gment  of  a 
circle ;  breaking,  but  not  disarranging,  the  other  strata; 
and  also  containing  lead  ore. 

CC,  a  thick  bed  of  common  limeilmic,  containing 
nodnlc»«f  another  species  imbedded  in  it. 

DD,  a  calcareous  bed,  called  flummery  stone;  as 
fine  grained  as  chert ;  being  the  only  species  contain- 
ing calamine. 

Lead 
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Lead  ore  has  been  discovered,  in  various  quantities, 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  district.    - 

-     In  Montgomeryshire. 

1.  At  Craig  y  mwyn,  near  Pistyll  Rhaiadr ;  an  an- 
cieht  work  of  great  note,  and  probably  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. 

2.  At  Dyjlivau,  to  the  west  of  Llanbrynraair;  a  con- 
siderable o^ine. 

S.  At  Esgfiir  hir,  on  the  borders  of  Cardiganshire, 
adjoining  the  copper  mine  called  Esgair  vraith  ;  a  can- 
didate, with  the  mines  of  that  county,  for  being  the 
mine  called  the  ?*  Welsh  Potosi,"  by  former  topo- 
graphers* 

4.  On  the  Berth-lwyd  estate,  &c.  near  Llanidloes— 
leoent  trials. 

In  Meirionyddshire* 

1.  At  Moel  Isbri,  in  the  parish  of  Llanelltyd. 

2.  Near  Pont  yr  avon  ddu ;  adjoining  the  copper 
ndtte  No.  6* 

'.  3.  At  Bwlch  y  plwm,  near  Traeth  mawr. 
.  4.  At  Graig  wen,  near  Dinas  Mowddwy.  This  vein 
lecms  to  have  been  above  two  yards  wide ;  and  appear- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  rock,  in  a  north  and.  south 
direclion.  It  was  worked  by  the  lord  of  the  manor; 
and  gave  considerable  profit,  while  it  lasted ;  but  not 
possessing  the  true  adventurous  spirit  of  a  miner,  he 
Would  not  attempt  to  search  for  ore  out  of  the  light  of 
day.  A  cofnpany,  of  late  years,  drove  a  level,  from 
east  to  west,  across  the  exhausted  surface  vein ;  but 
finding  the  blasting  of  the  indurated  rock  a  very  expen* 
•ive  process,  they  soon  desisted.  The  strata  of  the 
loek  irun  parallel  with  the  vein  of  ore ;  and  are,  at 

regular 
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regular  distances,  intersected  by  veins  of  quaria.  Thia 
makes  it  snspieious  that  the  ore  wiis  not  in  a  continoou 
rake  vein,  but  simply  a  collection  oi shade  ore. 

b.  At  Mdin  llyn  y  pair,  in  the  parish  of  Tywyn, 
on  the  properly  of  Mr.  Corbet. 

6.  -At  Bryn-dinas,  near  Dyffryn  gwyo,  ftdjoiaing 
No.  5. 

In  Caernarvonshire. 

I.  At  Penrbyn  du,  adjoining  theSt.Tudwal  Inlands. 

S.  At  Bwlch  hainni,  •aear  Gwydir,  on  the  ro»d  from 
Llanrwst  (o  Cnpe!  Carig.  The  east  and  west  veins  are 
crossed  by  others  from  north  to  soulb. 

3.  At  Capel  Curig.  Calamine  is  also  raised  here,  M 
well  as  at  No.  ?. 

4.  At  Gest,  near  Penraori-a. 

The  lead  of  most  of  our  mines  is  mineralized  by  snl> 
ptur  ;  forming  the  lamellatcd  kind  called  pollers'  ore, 
or  galitna,  and  the  steel-grained  ore.  Some  few  excep- 
tions exist,  such  as  the  dusty  ore,  and  ti)e  vitriolated, 
at  Paris  Mountain  ;  the  catbonate  of  lead,  at  Talat 
goch  ;  the  green  ore,  and  brown  caulk,  at  Halkin : 
but  these  latter  kinds  are  better  cuited  to  amuse  the  spe- 
colatlvv  mineralogist  than  to  enrich  the  practical 
miner. 

The  most  general  direction  of  (he  veins  is  from  cast 
to  west;  and  lliose  which  lake  the  transverse  point, 
from  north  to  south,  are,  wilhJn  this  district,  upon  an 
average,  poorer  in  ore ;  and  that  ore  less  frequently 
yielding  silver:  though  the  reverse  of  this  is  assorted 
by  Williams  (Min.  King.  vol.  ii.  pp.  320,  324).  He, 
probably,  founded  his  theory  upon  the  general  charac- 
ter and  produce  of  the  Scottish  mines ;  but  he  owns 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  the  mines  of  this 
district 
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dtilrict  fona  a  strong  exceptiw.  Both  ibele  kinds  t)f 
veiiis  fimjaently  yary  a  few  de^ees  from  the  cardinal 
pointsi  but  sdydora  materiallj.  They  sometioles  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  and,  aot  uncomnionlyi  i^ 
the  case  is  in  the  anfitnal  M^orld, — the  stronger  Tela 
throws  the  weaker  into  confusion. 

The  common  produce  of  galaena  ore,  is  from  12  to 
16  cwt.  of  kad^  and  from  10  to  16  ounces  of  jilver, 
per  ton. 

There  is  a  north  and  south  vein,  runbiog  through 
me  parishes  of  Mold  and  Kilken,  if  not  through  ibt 
whole  of  the  county  of  Flint;  consisting  chiefly  of 
spar,  which  by  its  appearance,  in  some  places,  seems 
to  be  the  fluor.  It  breaks  every  vein  it  crosses  in  its 
course,  without  being  itself  interrupted,  or  deranged, 
by  any :  for  which  reason  the  miners  have,  in  their 
owm  peculiar  idiom,  given  it  the  appellation  of  ga{/o{i« 
hell  vein. 

Iron. 

We  have  no  iron  ores,  in  any  quantify,  etcepting 
the  accompaniments  of  the  coal  ranges*  Great  quan- 
tities of  these  have  been  used  at  Brynbo  near  Wrex- 
hvtm^  in  union  with  the  more  fusible  and  glossy  ore 
from  Cumberland.  If  the  reddish  glossy  ore  Htdy 
discovered  near  Penbedw,  within  a  few  miles  of  Mold, 
will  answer  expectation,  it  will  save  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  importing  any  more  from  the  North. 

SemuMetals. 

.  ^  .The  carbonate  of  line,  called  calamine,  is  copiansly 
faised  in  sei^eial  parts  of  Flintshire ;  at  Moelydd,  and 
Uanjipyji^,  near  Oswesitry ;  and  at  Bwlch  haiam 

and 
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and  Capcl  Curig  in  Caernarvonshire.  From  tlie  two 
latter  p1aci:s  it  is  shipped  off  at  Trevriw,  fur  the  Bristol 
founderies ;  and  from  tlic  former,  besides  what  is  used 
in  the  Holywell  brass  maimfactories,  it  is  sent  by  the 
inland  canals  to  Chcadle,  iind  MacclesGcld.  It  sold  in 
the  year  1792  for  six  guineas  jier  ton  ;  in  1798,  from 
Gvc  guineas  to  bl.  \0s. ;  and  in  I S02,  for  10/. 

Calamine  is  found  in  vario'iis  species  of  rock ;  in 
(late,  trap,  chert,  but  more  generally  in  limestone ; 
and  of  limesfones,  it  is  peculiar  to  that  kind  called 
flummery  stone.  See  Plate  i.  Fig.  i,  which  refers 
particularly  to  Coed  Trevlech,  Soughton,  and  Moelydd 
lime-rocks,  near  Oswestry. 

The  other  ore  of  zinc,  called  its  sulphate,  blend,  and 
black  jack,  may  be  plentifully  raised  in  many  places  : 
but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  its  present 
price  being  so  low  as  4/.  lOs.  per  ton,  delivered  at 
Brisfol.  It  may  therefore,  by  degrees,  be  restored  to 
its  former  use  of  being  a  material  in  the  repairing  of 
roads.  Calamine  is  always  preferred  to  black  jack  ia 
the  manufacture  of  malleable  brass  ;  tlie  latter  is  never 
used  but  for  ingols,  belt-metal,  and  to  be  reduced  to 
spcltre  or  regulus  of  zinc. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  metals  and  scmi-metals, 
vce  proceed  to  fossils. 


I.  Calcareous  Subslaiicef,  vuited  aith  Carbonic  Acid. 

I.  Liineslone. — The  limestone  range  commences,  on 
(he  south  of  the  district,  in  an  abrupt  precipice  about 
900  feet  high,  at  Llanymynech .  From  thence,  in  a 
norlheni  direction,  it  forms  the  limit  of  the  Salopian 
plain  ;  and,  taking  in  its  course  Forth  y  waun.  Coed 
Tivvk'ch,  Soughton,  Cyrn  y  bwch,  Brynygarlh,  itnd 
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Vron  lime-kilRs^  arrives  at  the  river  Dee.  Here  it  eic- 
pands,  makes  an  angle  in  turning  towards  the  north- 
west, and  seems  to  take  in  its  course  almost  the  whole 
of  the  county  of  Flint,  and  a  great  part  of  Denbigh* 
sbfre.  The  southern  line  of  the  range  appears  immedi- 
ately on  the  other  side  of  the  Dee,  at  Trevor ;  goes  on 
to  the  bold  rocks  of  Eglwyseg,  near  Valle  crucis  Ab- 
*bey  ;  then  to  the  heights  of  J al ;  and,  crossing  the  up- 
per extremity  pf  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  from  Llanelidau 
(it  proceeds  as  the  south-western  parapet  of  tliat  vale  to 
\yeiiechdid,  Coed  Marchan,  Denbigh,  Ccvn  Meiriadog, 
Llanddulas,  and  terminates  in  cliffs  overlianging  the 
fSea  at  Llan<}odno  or  Ormo's  Head.  The  northern  line, 
liaving  passed  tlie  colliertcs  and  freestone  quarries  at 
RuAbon,  appears  at  Minera  ;  runs  parallel  with  the 
ifioathern  branch,  from  Llanarmon  to  Llanverres ;  .thence 
through  the  western  part  of  Mold  parish,  the  centre 
oindeast  of  Kilken,  all  Halkin,  the  west  of  Holywell, 
•the 'centre  and  east  of  Eskeiviog,  almost  all,Caerwy8, 
least  of  Dinraeirchion  and  Cwm,  west  of  ^y  liitford  and 
;L1anasaph,  all  Newmarket,  Gwaunysgar,  and  Melideo, 
,to  Diserth  ;  where  it  terminates  in  a  bold  promontory 
facing  the  sea  north-west. 

This  limestone  <ract,  after  having  dipped  as  it  were 

•under  the  Bay  of  Beaumaris,  appears  again  on  the  op- 

.posite  shores  of  Anglesey  ;    proceeding,  in  the  same 

•  north-western  direction,  along  the  sea  coast  from  Pen- 

.mon  to  Dulas ;  and  thence  beyond  A  mlwch  to  Cemmaes, 

,and  the  northern  parts  of  the  island.     In  some  places, 

•veins  branch  out,  in  a  transverse  direction,  into  the 

mterior  of  the  island  ;  as  from  Llugwy  to  Llanffinnan 

and  Llangefni ;  and  from  Pqnmon  it  appears  upon  the 

Mcnai,  at  Plas  Newydd,  Llanidan,  and  Trevarthin. 

From  the  latter  place,  a  line  of  insulated  lime-rocks 

N.  WALES.]  F  appears, 
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appears,  still  in  Uie  Barae  parallel  direction,  at  Trev- 
draetli,  Bodwrog,  and  Llanfaclhle.  Between  tliese  two 
lines  areniUlstone,  and  other  in Terior  gritstone  quarries; 
and  between  the  southern  line  and  Caernarvon  Bay,  a 
finer  kind  of  freestone  is  found  ;  of  which  Mr.  Meyrick, 
buill  his  elegant  scat  at  Bodorgan.  If  these  lime  and 
ffctslone  strata  have  any  degree  of  regularity  in  thei*" 
inclination  as  well  as  their  bearing;  some  particular 
spots  may  be  pointed  out  by  an  experienced  naturalist 
to  sink  for  coal,  with  greater  success  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  in  Anglesey,  where  fuel  is  so  extremely 
scarce. 

The  limestone  range  here  traced  from  Llanyrayncch 
on  the  confines  of  Shropshire  to  Anglesey,  forms  the 
boundary  of  North  "Wales,  both  on  the  east  and  the 
norlh.  AU  the  interior  tract,  included  between  this 
range  and  South  Wales,  consisting  of  Montgomery- 
shire, Meirionyddshirc,  the  greater  part  of  Caemar-  , 
vooshire,  and  Denbighshire,  is  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  lime.  Meirionyddshire  has  one  small  insulated 
wliile  lime-rock  at  Gwerclas,  near  Corwen  ;  in  whicb 
about  50, OCX)  bushels  of  lime  are  annually  burnt  with 
coal,  carried  from  Ruabon,  the  distance  of  20  miles. 

fiesides  the  limestone  here  treated  of,  which  is  of  aa 
excellent  quality,  and  very  white  on  its  cfflorescenfle 
afler  calcination;  a  line  of  dark  coloured  argillaceous 
limestone  may  be  traced  from  Denbighshire  in  a  south- 
western  direction  across  the  whole  of  the  county  of 
Meirionydd.  The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  line, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  discovered,  commences  at  Cadair 
Ddtnmacl,  near  Cerrig  Druidion ;  where  lime  was  buriit 
in  the  seventeenth  century*.     Then  it  may  be  nbservM 


on  tberight-handsideof the  road  leadiqgioHoIjHeadi 
at  that  tremendous  and  romantic  dingle  called  Gljrn* 
diphwys  ;  afterwards  at  Llwyn  y  ci  near  Rhiwlas ;  and 
proBsiAg  the  riirei  Trjrwerin  to  Llanuwchlyn,  it  is  again 
found  at  Llanfachreth,  Braich  y  bedw,  Blaeoau^ 
{lengwrt  ucha,  Caer  Ynwch ;  and  last  of  all  at  Bwlch 
€0cb,  nearCadair  Idris.  Other  places  where  this  grey 
limestone  is  found,  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
former^  ar^  Rhiwacdog,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
)Bkrwyii  at  Ehiwarth,  at  Bryn  roelyn,  Cwm  Hyfed| 
^wlch  y  £rioeS|  and  Cwm  Tylyddiau,  near  Llany« 
^nowddwy. 

The  great  prpportion  of  argillaceous  earth  in  the  com- 
ppfiition  of  this  stone^  makes  it  much  inferior  to  white 
lime,  ix>th  as  a  cement  and  manure  :  but  on  account  of 
{(ft  being  .universally  burnt  with  peat,  the  ashes  of 
vbidiy  in  great  quantities,  becoming  mis:ed  with  the 
.lime,  it  must  lOjEtke  an  excellent  top-dressing  on  grass 

lands. 

Montgomeryshire  also  has  a  small  portion  of  such 
ai^liaipeoas  .limestone.  The  direction  of  the  vein  is^ 
nearly  parallel  with  those  in  Meirionyddshire,  from 
itortb-east  to  south-west.  It  commences  at  Porthy waun 
Ume^rocks,  and  terminates  in  Powys  Castle  park  :  but 
goal  being  so  distant,  and  no  peat  in  the  country,  it 
cannot  be  of  much  service ;  more  especially  since  the 
9peiiing  of  the  canal. 

Terras  limestone  is  imported  into  the  district  from 
Absr  JDaw  in  South  Wales ;  which  is  quite  unneces« 
sary,  unless  it  be  brought  as  b&Uast ;  for  several  veins 
of  itave  foand  in  Flintshire,  in  the  parishes  of  Holy- 
W4I9  Nann^rch,  and  Yskeiviog,  &c.  JLord  Uxbridge, 
in  his  late  improvement  of  Plas  Newydd  in  Anglesey, 
imported  terras  liB[iestpne  from  South  Wales.;  although 

f2  great 
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great  quantities  of  it  lay  in  the  lawn,  close  by  bb 
bouse. 


•  2.  Marble, — White  marble  at  Langwyfan  in  An* 
glcsey ,  bearing  a  good  polish . 

Blue- veined  grey  marble,  and  whi(c  ditto,  at  Cem-^ 
maes,  near  Amlwch. 

^^  In  the  year  1747,  a  plank  of  grey  marble  had  been 
thrown  out  of  its  bed  by  the  sea,  and  foohd  in  Red« 
wharf  Bay  in  Anglesey  ;  measuring  27  feet  long,  nine 
broad,  and  three  thick, =639  cubic  feet:  its  specific 
gravity  being  2.7,  it  must  weigh  above  47  tons.  Such 
planks  sawed,  would  have  made  fine  columns  for  pab« 
lie  buildings  :  how  could  they  have  escaped  the  ejres 
of  the  proud  Romans*?" 

A  marble  mason  at  Beaumaris  advertises  his  Monft 
marble ;  and  prides  himself  in  having  sent  a  chimney* 
piece  made  thereof  to  Her  Majesty,  as  a  present  from  a 
peer. 

Dark  coloured  marble  near  Diserth  Church  in  Flint- 
shire; and  at  Cyrn  y  bwch,  near' Oswestry :  of  the 
latter,  ^autifully  bespangled  with  ij^hite,  chimney- 
pieces ikbeen  made. 

Other  1/lnriations  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  are^  regular 
formed  spars;  stalactites ;  and  coarse  mineral  agaric,  at 
Ffordden  near  Caerwys,  and  at  Trevor  near  Llangol- 
len ;  no  use  being  made  of  it,  except  by  the  peasants 
io  polish  their  pewter  utensils.  Pigeons,  however^ 
seem  to  have  a  different  idea  of  its  qualities,  as  they 
crowd  to  it  in  great  numbers. 

Marl  seems  to  be  dissolved  lime,  washed  down  into 
the  plains,  from  the  limestone  ridges,  by  some  violent 

*  Mr.  Lewis  Morrit,  in  his  Book  of  Charts. 

torrents : 
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I 

torrents :  it  is  not  found  anj  where  in  this  district)  save: 
io' situations  natarallj  favourable  for  the;  reception  of 
such  depositions. 

,  ■  I 

I 

II.  Calcareous  Substances  united  with  Fluoric  Acid: 

Fluor  spar  in  abundance,  in  the  Gallop-hell  vein  in 
Flintshire. 
Amethystine  cubic  spat  on  Halkin  Mountain. 

.  III.  Barytesj  or  Ponderous  Earth  Genus. 

1.  Barytes- united  with  vitriolic  acid,  at  Cevn  Meiri« 
adog  near  St.  Asaph  ;  at  Gallt  y  main,  Ll^nwyddelan, 
and  L^ngynog,  in  Montgomeryshire ;  and  tinged  with 
led,  at  Llangeinwqn  in  Anglesey. 

3.  Barytes  united  with  carbonic  acid,  the  terra  pon* 
derosa^  aerata^  at  Pennant,  between  St.  Asaph  and 
Holywell ;  where  it  is  the  matrix  of  the  sulphate  both 
of  zinc  and  lead.. 

IV.  Siliceous  Genus* 

,1.  Flint. — Some  few  fragments  near  Bala  Lake,  and 
on  the  sea  shores.  ^'^   . 

i 

2.  Qiiarfs.-T-Tfae  farmers  in  the  upland  districts 
find  this  substance  too  abundant  in  their  fields,  much 
impeding  the  progress  of  agriculture  ;  being  frequently 
in  nodules  of  from  10  to  twenty  tons  weight.  In  mine- 
ral veins,  it  is  the  most  common  matrix  of  lead  and 
copper  ores.  Several  veins  consist  entirely  of  quartz, 
on  the  surface.  On  the  Glip  rock  near  Harlech,  and 
atCreginan  near  J)olgelleu,  they  are  very  prominent^ 
mid  several  feet  wide. 

Messrs.  Worthington  and  Cp.  from  Liverpool,  leased 

r  9  a  quarry 
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a  quarry  of  quartz  of  (he  liitc  Rer.  Mr.  Grillitli  of  Can: 
Kfaun,  at  5^.  a  year,  and  lid.  per  ton,  wUh  allow- 
ance for  damagra :  and  if  ore  were  discovered,  it  was 
to  be  worJicd  by  the  lessees,  the  lessor  to  Lave  one- 
eighth  share. 

Quartz  and  chert  from  the  Caernarvonshire  quarries, 
with  flint  imported  from  Kent,  &c,  are  ground  at  a 
mill  erected  by  the  late  Lord  Penrhyn,  and  scat  to  tbe 
English  potteries. 

3.  C/;er(.— The  hills  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Caernarvonshire  have  a  great  part  of  Ibeir  composition 
of  chert.  What,  is  free  from  iron,  and  fit  for  the  pot- 
ter's use,  is  brought  to  the  mill  near  Llandegai.  Chert 
ib  also  found  in  mnny  parts  of  Flintshire,  between  the 
limesitone  and  coal ;  at  Trevarclawdd  near  Oswestry, 
and  on  the  Llechrydau  Hitls  near  Glyn  Ceiriog.  Seve- 
ral high  llills,  whose  surfaces  at  their  bases  arc  com- 
posed of  argillaceous  schistus,  have  their  middle  parts 
covered  with  blocks  of  chert,  and  their  summits  with 
inasics  of  the  granilinc  species. 

4.  BtftT,— Or  ihe  snbstance  of  which  Frencli  milt- 
stones  arc  made,  was  lately  discovered,  in  the  Moel- 
golfa  Hills  near  Welsh  Pool,  by  Mr.  Field  Evans ; 
for  which  he  received  a  premium  from  the  Society  fot 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts.  Another  vein  of  burr  was 
opened,  mach  about  the  same  time,  near  Conway; 
and  the  same  Society,  most  hiudably,  gave  a  premium 
of  100/.  to  the  widow  and  orphnn  children  of  Ihe  dis- 
coverer, in  the  year  1800,  Both  these  quarries  lie  con- 
venient for  water  carriage  :  but  (he  most  unsatisfactory  , 
part  of  intelligence  is,  that  the  demand  for  our  Cam' 
farian  burr  does  not  answer  cxpectalion.     W  ill)  an  un- 

'  *•'"•'  willingness 
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miUingBiesS'  to  be  inferior  to  the  French  In  any  point, 
^  ailiceoiis  rocks  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  which  are' 
Tarions  and  extensive,  should  be  minutely  examined ; 
in  order  to  disco ver,  if  practicable)  burrs  not  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Continent. 

The  Conwaj  vein  runs  in  an  east  and  west  direction , 
along  the  hill  called  Mynjdd  y  drev.  In  some  plafpes, 
tibe  vein  is  regularly  sided  by  chert ;  in  others,  not* 
It  is  of  various  breadths,  from  10  to  20  yards  ;  and  of 
dept)i  unknown.  The  chert,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
vein,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  burr  for  some  yards  ; 
ifUid  then  recovers  graduallj'  its  own  characteristics. 
The  south  side  of  th^  vein  is  of  an  inferior  quality^ 
more  brittle,  and  containing  larger  nodules,  of  an  irony 
tingei  wiiich  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  ebullition, 
Ml  if  the  whole  mass  had  been  liquidated  by  intense 
heat.  The  gritty  chert  on  the  south  side  of  the  vein, 
recovers  its  smoothness  by  degrees  ;  and,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Uie  quarry,  appears  in  x^ry  regular  strata,  in« 
olining  considerably  to  the  north :  whereas  the  burr,  in 
the  quarry,  inclines  but  very  little.  The  best  burr  is 
not  that  with  the  most  entire  surface,  nor  that  which  is 
fall  of  holes ;  but  a  medium  between  both  extremes. 
The  too  even  surface  heats  too  much  in  grinding.  The 
iniUstonea sell,  according  to  size  and  thickness,  from 
two  guineas  to  four  guineas  per  cubic  foot ;  amountinj? 
to  from  30/.  to  40/.  a  pair. 

V.  Argillaceous  Genus. 

!•  Gajf.^^n  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  between  Over« 
ton  and  Bangor,  are  quantities  of  ductile  clays,  that 
will  bear  calcinatioijt.  In  most  other  parts,  tbequan- 
titjpli^ther  is- eitbtr  too  small,  or  too  much  impr^* 
flAod  with  ^yjpqn,  te.l|^it  the  alimtion  of  the  potter. 

*4  8^  4reii- 
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2.  Argillaceous  Schistui, — Some  accofint  bas  beeA 
already  given  of  the  two  ranges  of  slate  bills,  in  tbe 
Section  upon  Soil  and  Surface:  and  somewhat  raor^ 
shall  be  added  in  the  Section  upon  Manufactures. 

VI.  Magnesian  Genus'. 

1.  An  earth  near  Amlwch  in  Anglcsej,  yielding 
two-thirds  of  pure  magnesia. 

2.  Steatite^ — Or  soap  rock,  in  different  parts ;  espe* 
cially  at  Craig  y  Sebon  ;  on  the  hill  porth  of  Pen- 
morva;  at  LlanVair  Ynghornwy,  and  at  Mynydd  y 
Twr,  in  Anglesey. 

3.  Serpentine y — In  Breddin  Hill,  in  Snowdon  aboiit 
Capel  Curig,  at  Cenimaes  and  Maes  y  Portb  in  An* 
glesey.. 

4.  Fuller^s  Earthy — Both  white  and  dusky,  in  small 
quantities,  at  Mynydd  y  Twr  near  Holy  (lead ;  and  a 
saponaceous  argil,  which  may  probably  be  the  pozzo- 
lana  earth  enquired  after  in  the  83d  No.  of  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture  ;  but  it  possesses  none  of  the  properties 
of  that  extraordinary  cement. 

5.  Asbestos  and  Amianthus^ — At  Llanvair  Yngli-* 
ornwy  in  Anglesey  ;  and  unripe  asbestos,  of  a  waved 
schistose  appearance,  in  several  parts  of  the  island  ; 

* 

especially  on  the  coasts  of  the  JVlcnai,  from  Bangor 
Ferry  to  Maes  y  Porth,  opposite' Caernarvon. 
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VII.  Injlammahle  Substances. 

J.  Native  sulphur  at  Paris  Mountain.  , 

2.  Varieties  of  gii-cqal.     See  Se^iion  on  Fuel.       .; 
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SECT.    VI. WATER. 

■         '       •  ■         ;• 

This  corner  of  the  kingdom  is,  in  general,  hig^ify 
favoured  with  abundance  of  water  for  the  various  uiies^ 
convettiences,  and  comfoHs  of  life*  Tlie  inland  sptings 
are  very  numerous  ;  and  aflbrd  water  pare  and  saltibri* 
ous  as  the  vehicle  of  aliment.  These  springs,  uniting' 
in  rivulets,  sometimes  fall  in  beautiful  cascades;  at 
others,  rush  down  in  furious  cataracts;  and  from 
Iheneedo  loudly  call  on  the  manufacturer  as  well  i» 
the  farmer,  to  enlist  every  Naiad  in  the  service  of  trade 
and  agriculture.  The  coalition  of  these  streams  form^ 
rivers  capable  of  infinitely  more  extended  commerce  s 
some  holding  their  domains  of  the  ocean  in  capites 
frthers  paying  their  tributes  to  his  lieutenants,  the  Se- 
vern, Dee,  Conway,  and  Dovey.  These,  with  an  ex- 
tent of  sea  coast  of  about  200  miles,  from  the  mouth  of 
tTie  l)ovey  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  (exclusive  of  the 
Menai),  must  certainly  be  able  to  supply  tlie  district 
\*ith  one  cheap  article  of  provision,  were  indolence 
banished,  and  the  abuses  of  fisheries  corrected. 

There  are  no  rain-gauges,  or  meteorological  diarks 
kept,  pro  bono  publico^  within  tlie  district.  By  the 
heights  of  its  mountains,  and  by  its  western  exposure 
to  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic,  the  quantity  of  rain 
falling  at  Llanrwst,  Dolgelleu,  or  other  places  of  simi- 
lar situation,  must  be  considerable;  amounting  pro- 
bably, on  an  average  of  some  years,  to  50  inches. 
However,  in  a  dry  summer  in  the  last  century,  it  is 
reported  that  ^^  there  was  more  milk  than  water  witkia 
the  parish  of  Gwaunysgar  in  Flintshire;  ^although  a 
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neiglibonring  hill,  Mynydd  y  Cwm,  is  said  to  abound 
with  seven  score  and  seven  springs*." 

In  comparison  with  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  our  Iftkts 
are  but  ftw  and  small.  The  largest  is  lAya  Tegid,  or 
Bala  Mere,  in  Mcirionyddshire ;  being  nearly  13  miles 
in  circumference,  and  fathomed  in  diObrent  places  to 
the  various  depths  of  55,  TO,  100,  and  1^  yards. 
Twenty-six  lakes  are  said  to  be  within  vievr  oflhcFieak 
ofSnowdon. 

Wl:  have  no  therniiB  or  tepid  springs,  neither  are 
our  mineral  waters  iiumeruns.  There  are  two  springs 
fttrongly  impregnated  willi  hepatic  airt;  and  a  third , 
whose  water  is  extremely  limpid,  and  more  ponderous 
tlian  common  spring  water,  within  the  pariah  of  Meivod 
in  Montgomeryshire.  The  latter  hai>  been  found  eflica* 
cious  in  curing  the  scrophulaand  other  obstinate  nlcers. 
Some  of  the  faculty  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
atSicled  who  make  trials  of  its  healing  virtues;  but 
their  patients  have  the  greatest  cause  to  smile,  since  bjr 
the  use  of  it,  they  get  rid  of  their  complaints  without 
getting  rid  of  their  money.  Whether  the  water  con- 
tains  any  mineral  in  solution,  remains  yet  to  be  disco- 
vered. Prussian  lixivium  takes  no  efi'ect:  but,  not: 
withstanding,  it  may  be  impregnated  with  a  neutral 
salt,  having  an  earthy,  or  an  alkaline,  basis. 

Chalybeate  springs  are  loo  frequent  to  be  enumerated : 


"  Lhwyd't  Ilineriry. 

f  There  ii  a  sulphureuui  spiinf  of  thii  description  nc^r  New  Town  ia 
Montgumerphire.  Adjoining  [he  river  Alun,  neit  Cier  Gwrle,  in 
Hintihire,  are  raro  »line  springs.  Dr.  Short  gives  in  intunce  of  »  pa- 
liCDt,  in  a  deplorable  (corbutic  case,  who  was  perfectlj^  cured  by  the  <UC 
of  theie  ipring*.  The  waur  19  a  ntoos  calhartic— ftiww/,  i,  407.  Irt^ 
•ditlBii. 

many 
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many  of  them  deposit  an  ocbery  sediment,  in  such 
quantitj,  as  probably  to  be  worth  the  notice  of  chieiai* 
cal  druggists,  &c. 

St.  Winifred's  Wdl,  in  Flintshire,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  co(natt»  cfMriflga  in  natjure^  According  to 
an  accoiate  experiment,  it  emits  water  at  the  rate  oC 
ISO  tc»i8  in  a  minute ;  md  the.  strong  ebullition  neces* 
sarj  ta  perform  such  a  dischai^,  accounts  for  pebbles^ 
of  an  ounce  weight  each,  being  continually  suspended^ 
or  raAer  supported,  aloft  in  the  stream.  The  distance, 
Ama  ^  «Dnree  i^  ibe  fountain  to  the  m»rsh  where  it 
#nteis  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  is  no  more  than  oa^  mii» 
an4SS4i  yards ;  in  which  short  space  it  is  tiie  potent 
•gssnt  ^  ffioU^n  to  eieven  mills  of  complex  madiitt^iys 
om  for  fprihding  anrn,  four  for  the  manufactum  q£  coir 
im^  and  ^ix  lor  that  ai  brass  mi^  copper. 
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IF  by  esdat^  be  here  meant,  the  annual  income  ef 
persons  in  landed  property;  and  if  the  diselosain;  be* 
liot  too  great  an  interference  with  the  private  concefftt» 
of  individuals  ;  such  incomes  may  be  pronounced  to  be^ 
here,  as  they  are  in  most  other  places,  of  various  snuisy 
from  thirty/  shillings  to  ihirti/  thousand  pounds. 

The  eflect  of  the  custom  of  gavel-kind,  which  ob- 
tained all  over  Wales,  was  a  too  minute  division  of 
property*  Equality  and  poverty  went  hand  in  hand. 
But  when  the  custom  was  abolished,  and  alienation 
permitted,  an  accumulation  of  lands  was  the  necessary 
consequence,  which  became  very  prevalent  in  the  two 
last  centuries ;  and  having  arrived  at  its  maximum 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  has,  since  that  pe- 
riod, shown  some  instances  of  rctrogradation  :  but  sub- 
division and  accumulation  of  estates  will  naturally  fluc- 
tuate. 

Here  are  no  petty  lairds  or  tacksmen,  as  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Gentlemen  of  moderate  income,  and  re- 
siding in  the  country,  transact  the  affairs  of  their  owa 
estates.  Those  of  greater  property  commit  the  whole 
care  of  rents,  repairs,  and  contracts  of  sale  or  purchase^ 
to  the  management  of  agents ;  who,  in  general,  are 
persons  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  brought  npr 

solely 
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solely  to  the  business,  and  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
and  integrity  to  do  justice  to  the  landlord,  and  a  point 
of  conscience  nt)t  to  oppress  the  tenant.  Happy  arc 
both  parties  connected  with  such  mediators*  Such 
estates  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  others,  by  the 
isurface  of  the  soil,  buildings,  fences,  &c.  ;  and  the 
tenants  themselves,  in  general,  have  as  it  were  imbibed 
the  economical  management  of  those  who  superintend 
th^ni.'  Powys  Castle  .estate  managed  by  Mr.  Probert, 
Grcgynog  estate  by  Mr.  Colley,  and  Penrhyn  estate  by 
"Mr.  Wyatt,  are  instances,  amiong  others,  verifying  the 
observation. 

Soitfe  Reporters,  and  other  writers  on  agriculture, 
lament  that  too  niany  estates  are  under  the  management 
of'lawyers,  who  fill  leases,  and  other  contracts,  with 
tfaet]uibbtes  of  attorney-craff,  to  the  frequent  no  small 
embarrasl^ment  of  tenants.  Some  years  back  there  might 
have  been  cause  for  this  complaint ;  but  now  the  times 
have  changed.  Some  of  the  lawyers  of  those  days, 
having  by.  their  own  indiscretion  and  rapacity  destroyed 
the  very  vis  vitce  of  litigation  in  the  people,  necessarily 
diminished  the  number  of  their  successors ;  which,  by 
death,  taxes,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  example  shewn 
by  that  potent  auxiliary,  the  late  Lord  Kenyon,  will 
soon  be  reduced  to  the  number  requisite  for  the  trans« 
actions  of  aiSTairs  of  credit*.  Upon  the  whole,  tenants, 
in  general,  have  no  cause  to  regret  being  under  the 
so  per  in  tendance  of  those  professional  men;  and  such  of 
them  as  manage  lands  themselves,  are,  in  general,  to 
be  classed  with  the  first-mte  farmers,  manifesting  to  the 
world  that  they  have  the  command  of  the  plough  as 
well  as  of  the  quill. 

*  In  the  year  1801,  there  was  but  me  articled  clerk  within  the  county 
«f  Montgomery. 
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Only  two  copyhold  tenements  have  been  noticed  in 
ike  whole  district.  All  the  other  estates  are  held  eitbcpr 
mediately  or  immediately  in  capite  of  the  King^  ^j  ^ 
Icind  of  mixed  tenure  between  the  feudal  and  allodial^ 
going  under  the  common  appellation  of  freehold ;  {jT 
the  former,  as  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  the  ^hieftyl*^ 
is  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  personal  ^Atejod- 
ance,  twice  in  the  year,  is  also  required  at  his  i$m^} 
if  the  latter,  as  in  the  interior  and  in  the  western  f^t^ 
mities  of  the  distriot,  a  small  chiefty  i  is  annually  pa/r 
able  into  the  Auditor's  Office.. 
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BUILDINGS. 


•BCT.  I.— ROUSES  OF  FKOPRIST0R8. 

ITHE  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  exhibit  soiM 
line  specimens  of  military  and  civil  architectave* 
Amoi^  tfae  former  are,  Powys  Castle  in  MontgomeiT^ 
«hii^9  Fenrbyn  Castle  in  Caernarvonsbtrei  and  Chirit 
(CSastlein  Denbighshire. 

Fowjjrn  Castle  is  a  paragon  in  the  Grothic  style,  built 
^  red  caleateotn  freestone,  quarried  out  of  the  adjoin- 
iiig  park ;  and  from  its  colour  it  is  called  by  the  Welsk 
jf  CasteU  Coch.  The  gardens  were  laid  out  and  ornai* 
inented,  ^der  the  direction  of  De  Valle,  by  the  Duke, 
of  James  the  Second's  eveation,  in  the  whimsical  style 
of  the  French  King's  gardens  at  St.  Germains*. 

Chirk  Castle  was  built  by  Roger  Mortimer^  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  on  the  improved  plan  of  castle* 
building  ^brought  from  Asia  into  England  by  Edward  I. 
^'  Thisexatled  pile,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  ^^  has  much 
to  boast  of  in  its  vast  view  into  17  counties ;  a  most 
riqjant  and  varied  extent." 

In  civil  architecture,  there  are  edifices  displaying 
varieties  of  orders,  from  the  gaudy  Composite  to  the 
plain  Tuscan ;  many  Gothic,  and  some  of  the  non* 
descript  class. 
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Snch  houses  as  are  adjacent  to  the  coal  range,  from 
Wjttnstay  on  the  east,  to  Bodorgan  in  Anglesey  on  the 
vfesiy  have  had  the  conveniency  of  being  built  with 
that  useful  concomitant  of  coal,  freestone.    Wynnstay 

>  and  Bodorgan  consist  of  freestone,  raised  within  a  few 

bundrcd  yards  of  their   respective  scites.      In  some 

places,  limestone  yields,  to  the  mason^s  chisel,  and  in 

■  accordingly  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  marble. 

Of  this  fsatarial,  of  a]dark  grey  colour,  Pks  Newydd 

'  in  Anglesey,  the  elegant  summer  residence  of  the  Earl 
«(f  Uxbridge,  bas  lately  been  rebuilt.  In  the  interior^ 
lumses  arc  built  of  blasitcd  stone,  and  schistas  :  s^ch  is 
•Nannau  ia  Meirionyddshire^  lately  built,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Rob»  W.  Vaughan,  Bart.  Member  for  the  county. 
Some  blocks  of  the  schistus  bear  a  regular  square,  and 
^ivetgh  about  three  tons  each.  In  those  parts  of  MQnt- 
•gimievyshire  where  the  bills  consist  mostly  of  ^hjate^ 
lioQses  were  formerly  built  of  massy  timber ;  and  now» 
inost  commonly,  of  br\ck. 


BECT.    ir.— FARM-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  AND  REPAIRS. 

In  the  coimtics  of  Anglesey  and  Caernarvon,  in^ 
stances  of  well  contrived  farm-yards  may  be  seen  at 
Trev-Jorwcrth,  at  Caer  Rhun,  at  Pentir,  and  several 
other  places.  The  thrashing-floor,  with  a  spacious 
bay  on  each  side,  front  the  entrance  into  the  yard  ; 
behind  them  lies  the  stack-yard ;  the  two  wings  con» 
taii»  sheds  for  cattle,  and  stables.  The  sheds  arc  very 
airy,  having  rail-gates  instead  of  close  doors.  Between 
liie  cattle  and  the  foddcr*binn  is  an  alley  for  the  feeder 
to  walk  iu;  from  one  end  of  the  &hcd  to  the  other.  The 

rccep» 


imifPtode  for  the  dan^  is  a  fiaddled  cavity'  is  the  cdn*  - 
tie  of  the  ya/d,  Ivtiere  absorbent  mould  is  first  thrclwa  j 
td  iiMilbd  thd  snpcfffliioiis  iHoistare.  The  urine  is  ooli- 
TCffed  m  coverai  filpes  to  a  common  Teservoi#  i  and 
from  thencCj  by  a  forcing  pump,  into  the  dun^heap^. 
when  it  is  turned  orer.  In  addition  to  the  above  con<* 
TenienceS)  theRev.  Mr«  EUis^  Reetor  of  Llanystymdwy^ 
contrived  a  method  of  watering  cattle  in  their  stallls,  by- 
means  of  pipes  conveying  water  from  a  pump  into  co* 
veied  cbterns^  which  the  feeder  opensy  from  his  alley^ 
bj  cwdd  fastened  toi  thcf  ^ples  of  the  lids ;  which^ 
wbta  the  cattle  have  been  suppKed^  he  lets  donfa  againi^ 
and  they'  sAve  fbv  bottoms  to  the  troughs  wher^  tur- 
nip Jtm  giten  thefn*  The  bay  is  put  into  a  semi^ 
C|f Knddbal  rack^  plaeedinthe  middle  of  each  stall  i, 
firdm  vriiich  two  beasts  feed* 

•  Siraiie'  of  these  farm-yards  hare  beea  constf (feted  at 
the  expebse  of  1000/.  ;  but  wh^reyer  rearing  and  feed^ 
iag  of  cattle  are  objects  of  fornJing  ;>  Ktid  wherever, 
dimg,  savingly  collected ,  and  wdl  fermented  ^  is  a^r 
object  of  manure ;  such  conveniences  can  dctai cdy  be» 
bought  too  dear* 

.  In  Meirkmyddshire)  the  farii^*yards  of  Sir  Robert 
W.Yaughan  at  Nannau,  of  Mif.  Oakdey  at  Tan  y< 
birlch^  and  of  Miu  Corbet  at  Ynysynftatongwyn,  ^ce( 
well  contrived,  for  soiling,  and  accumulating  manure. 

-  In  the  other  three  counties,  of  Denbigh^  Flint,  apdr 
Moo^)omery>  farm*yards  upon  improved  pb»s  are  toOf 
mmiafous  tabe  parttculariced  t  however,  about  sevea 
in  eiSerj  ten.  are  still,  in  a  most  wretched  state;  andr 
many  propcieioKs  who  have  lately^  built^  seeA  to  hav9 
had-  too  great  a  predikction  for  the  old  scites* 
Some  very  compact  and  economical  farm<»houses  andr 
K.  WALES.]  G  •  yards, 
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'  yards,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  farms,  may  be'seea* 
the  late  enclosure  on  Saltney  Marsh  in  Flintshire^ 

In  respect  to  repairs,  there  is  no  general  sysA^i^r 
adopted.  The  contracts  and  methods  being  so  vartoua^. 
render  them  too  tedious  to  be  reported* 


SECT.   III. — COTTACJES. 

'  A. GREAT  part  of  the  counties  of  Anglesey,  Caernar-^' 
Ton,  Meirionydd,  and  Montgomery,  is  disgraced  tritb^' 
a  species  of  cottages,  which  are  truly  the  habitations 
of  wretchedness.  One  smoky  hearth,  for  it  should  not 
be  styled  a  kitchen ;  and  one  damp  litter*cell,  for  it 
cannot  be  called  a  bed-room,  are  frequently  all  thei^ 
space  allotted  to  a  labourer,  his  wife, '  and  four  or  live 
children.  The  consequences  are  obvious;  filth,  dis-^ 
ease,  and,  frequently,  premature  death :  and  they 
would  be  more  obvious,  had  not  these  evils  an  almost 
unsubduable  vigour  of  constitution  to  encounter.^ 
Three-fourths  of  the  victims  of  the  putrid  fever,  pierish- 
in  the  mephitic  air  of  these  dwellings.  However,  in 
jsome  parts,  especially  near  lime-works,  mines,  coU 
Keries,  &c.  tlie  example  of  one  neat  cottager  is  foU 
lowed  by  others.  Here,  their  dwellings  are  frequently, 
whife-wasbed  ;  their  children  are  industrious  in  cbl* 
lecting  road  mannre,  which  is  preserved  within  circles 
of  loose  stones,  for  the  use  of  their  gardens.  These 
minutiae,  though  trifling,  are  ^rthy  of  record j  as 
Uiey  are  descriptive  of  their  general  character^ 

Three  sets  of  cottages  may  here  be  described,' as  a 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  first  description. 

K         .  In 
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In  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  are  sereral  neat  brick-built 
cottages.  Some  of  them  the  pifoperty  of  Mr*  Wilding 
of  Llanrbaiadr^  and  others  of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cerrig 
llfTfdioa.  The  latter,  some  years  back,  erected  thir- 
teen cottages,  all  within  a  mile  of  his  residence.  They 
have  upper  stories  for  bed-rooms;  and  a  skilling  at 
each  end,  one  for  a  cow-house,  the  other  foi^  a  milk- 
room.  They  are  slated,  white- washed,  and  many  of 
them  ornamented  with  sham  windows  and  balustrades. 

One  cottage  has  six  acres  of  land  annexed  to  it ; 
ivhich  maintains  two  cows,  a  calf,  and  a  pig  i  besides 
.80106  in  tillage :  rent  9/.  5s » 

A  second  with  four  acres,  maintaining  two  cows  and 
a  poney :  tent  81.    These  were  the  rents  in  1799. 

A  third  with  two  acres,  keeping  one  cow  and  one* 
poney*. 

This  information  was  procured  from  one  of  the  cbt« 
tagors,  who,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  having  retired 
from  his  labour,  was  literally  jrf7/mg  under  his  vine; 
for  the  wall  was  covered  with  grapes.  A  smile  of  com* 
jdacency  sat  upon  his  countenance ;  and  the  heart  of 
the  Writer  of  this  Report  also,  being  as  it  were  in  uni^^ 
son  with  his,  felt  an  agreeable  sympathetic  sensation : 
of  dl  the  excellencies  which  this  vale,  the  Cambrian 
Paradise,  can  boast  of,  the  comfort  and  contentment 
which  these  cottagers  appeared  to  enjoy,  gave,  him  th^ 
greatest  delight. 

The  late  Arthur  Blayney,  Esq.  of  Gregynog  in 
Montgomeryshire,  a  character  intended  to  be  men- 
tioned with  distinguished  praise,  in  the  Section  on  Im^ 
provementSf   finding  that  industrious  labourers  were 


*  A  cottager's  stock  should  be,  a  milch  cow,  a  calf  In  rearing,  and  a 
pig:  ponies  might  easily  be  dispensed  with. 

G  2  scarce, 
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scarce,  because  they  were  yearly  migrafing  into  (owns, 
ami  other  places  mure  all ractivelhuii  the  country  whicb 
denied  them  even  the  fanning  c^  an  acre  of  land  ;  rt' 
solved  to  render  them  more  attached  (o  his  neighbour- 
hood, by  building  fur  them,  not  only  convenient  but 
elegant  houses  and  offices,  and  annexing  land  to  each 
sufficient  for  the  keeping  of  a  cow,  some  two,  and  some 
even  more,  at  very  easy  rents.  He  lliereby  succeeded 
in  his  wishes  ;  had  a  set  of  constant  labourers,  firmly 
rivettcd  to  the  service  of  theit  patron,  and  devoted  to 
the  common  cause  of  their  King  and  country. 

When  the  late  Lord  Penrhyu  became  possessed  of 
his  Caernarvonshire  estate,  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  slate  quarries  at  Dolanen,  did  not  ex< 
ceed  60  ;  but  by  his  Lordship's  assiduity  in  removing 
all  obstacles,  the  number  at  length  increased  to  upwards 
of  400.  To  accommodate  this  surplus  of  families  willt 
habitations,  40  cottages  were  built  on  the  spot,  from 
the  year  1760  to  the  ye^r  180O  ;  containing  G3dwel> 
lings,  many  of  them  having  double  apartments.  In 
the  year  1795,  when  those  twin-evils,  war  and  taxation, 
bad  so  reduced  the  export  of  slate  at  Port  Penrhyu  as 
to  occasion  the  dismission  of  many  quarrymen,  his 
Lordship,  in  order  to  find  thcni  employment  for  a  sea- 
son, set  ihcm  about  enclosing,  draining,  and  other- 
wise improving,  a  large  tract  of  very  poor  turbary 
soil;  which,  after  a  certain  rotation  of  crops,  was  to 
be  laid  down  in  grass,  and  Idt  as  a  ley  to  feed  the 
cows  of  the  cottagers. 

These  cottages  and  improvements  bave  given  variety 
and  life  to  a  most  dreary  and  forlorn  waste.  The  archt- 
tect,  giving  full  scope  to  fancy,  has  studionsly  varieil 
the  plan  of  each  cottage.  Plantations  are  every  where 
judiciously  grouped;  and  sttrilily,  after  many  thou- 
sand 
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tnmd  years'  tenure,  has  at  length  been  ejected  from  thi* 
tomantic.spot,  bj  perennial  as  well  as  vernal  verdure.: 
Ogwen  Bank,  an  elegant  cottage,  bnilt  for  the  occa« 
ak>nal  reception  of  its  noble  proprietor  and  his  friends, 
is  the  chief,  not  only  of  the  cottages  in  tbb  alpine  ham- 
iel,  but  of  all  the  cottages  in  Britain.  The  majestio 
heights  of  Carnedd  y  Yiliast,  and  Carnedd  Llywelyn; 
ihe  avernian  gloom  of  dismal  Nant  Ffrancon,  at  a 
proper  distance,  surrounded  with  precipices  super- 
eminently horrible ;  and  the  foaming  cascades  of  the 
precipitant  Ogwen; — all  in  contrast  with  the  lively 
and  busy  scenes  on  the  spot,  the  effect  of  the  successful 
industry  of  man,  form  one  picturesque  whole,  which 
may  set  all  the  powers  of  description  at  defiance. 
'  As  advocates  to  support  the  worst  of  causes  may  be 
procnied,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  writers  of  some 
County  Reports  should  be  so  hostile  to  the  measure  of 
annexing  two  or  three  acres  of  land  to  cottages,  to  be 
rented  of  the  landlord  independently/  of  the  farmer*. 
With  great  penetration  they  observe,  that  **  few  men 
will  labour  hard  any  farther  than  the  compulsion  of 
necessity ;"  as  if  an  acre  or  two  to  supply  a  fellow* 
oeatttre,  and  his  infant  family,  with  the  milk  and 
butter  of  a  cow,  would  enable  him  io  live  without  la*i 
hour.  Their  observation  may  be  true  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates- Ho  a  certain  description  of  meh  ;  for  all  labourers 
certainly  are  not  inclined  to  be  indnstrious,  any  more 
flan  all  farmers  are  disposed  to  be  humane.  Long  ex- 
perience has  engraved  upon  the  records  of  truth,  that 
sen  renting  two  or  three,  or  even  five,  acres,  are  ffe»* 
quently  to  be  classed  among  the  most  industrious  and 


•  It  gives,  however,  some  consolation,  to  £nd  such  am  able  advocate 
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M  Mr:  Kent  on  tlit  side  of  homanity. 
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constant  labourers.  They  liave  been  known  to  rear 
seven  or  eight  lieallhy  and  nclive  children,  without 
being  at  one  farthinij'a  expense  to  tbe  parish  ;  while 
the  dispirited  wretches,  whom  these  dictators  treat  as 
the  outcasts  of  society,  seldom,  or  never,  attempt  the 
.  rearing  of  the  second  or  third  child  without  parochial 
assistance.  Deprived  of  the  conveniency  of  a  cow,  tbe 
labourer  or  his  wife,  in  some  particular  situations,  will 
be  necessitated  to  go  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  to  mar- 
ket to  buy  a  pound  or  two  of  butter  ;  and  the  farmer, 
who  thinks  it  impolitic  (hat  his  labourers  should  have 
an  acre  or  two,  each,  to  keep  a  cow,  can  hardly  he 
very  well  disposed  to  take  tbe  milk  and  whey  from  bis 
pigs,  to  be  given  to  the  children  of  his  servants. 

Gentlemen  of  benevolrnt  spirit,  who  wish  to  make 
(be  lower  orders  of  their  fellow-creatures  comfortable, 
though  they  would  scarcely  be  inclined  to  detach  a  few 
iicres  from  farms  once  consolidated,  to  be  left  as  cot* 
iage  tenements  lo  labourers ; — yet,  in  the  present  ritge 
for  enclosing  waste  lands,  a  favourable  opportunity 
offers  for  putting  such  a  desirable  scheme  in  execution. 
An  allotment  of  waste  land,  in  a  convenient  situation, 
can  more  easily  be  divided  into  regular  and  proper 
eieed  fields  than  any  oh)  enclosures. 

The  following  plans*  of  cottages  (SeeP/a(e  II,),  and 
variously  sized  tenements,  divided  into  fields,  with  the 
rotation  of  crops  to  be  pursued ;— are  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  (o  add 
to  the  happiness,  and  to  excite  the  indnstry,  of  one  of  the 
most  useful,  because  the  most  necessary,  classes  of 
society. 

Were  this  agrarian  system  more  generally  adopted. 
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its  beneficial  effects  upon  society  would  be  quickly 
visible ; — in  reducing  the  poor»rates ; — in  encouraging 
an  efficient,  self-supportingy  population  ;  by  diminish* 
ing  the  number  of  the  present  spiritless  race,  who  are 
paupers  in  perpetuity  from  generation  to  generation; — 
and,  what  is  still  more  desirable,  their  morals  would 
naturally  impit>ve  with  their  circumstances. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  small  arable  tenements  can 
by  no  means  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  occupiers. 
In  many  parts  of  the  island,  wher^  reciprocal  good 
offices  between  neighbours  are  little  known,  this  might 
be  a  strong  objection  ;  but  in  this  district  the  case  is 
otherwise.  The  poor  labourer  is  seldom  denied  his 
neighbour's  team  to  plough  his  garden,  or  to  carry  his 
fuel ;  and  the  only  return  expected  by  the  farmer,  is 
the  labourer's  assistance  for  a  day  in  the  corn  harvest. 
Even  where  this  kind  of  love-ploughing,  as  it  is  called, 
cannot  be  procured  to  the  extent  necessary  for  four  or 
five  acres,  a  team  might  occasionally  be  hired ;  or  an 
*  exchange  of  work  might  take  place  betweien  the  team^ 
owner  and  labourer. 
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■.- In  ibeabove  rotations,  Ntw.  ni.md  IV.  potatoes  and  turnip)  are  prescribed  only  for 
P*<l>mfniy«ar(,  in  order  to  bring  clie  «oiI  to  a  proper  itate  of  tUcb:  afterwards  the  occu- 
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Though  the  general  cry,  la  unison  with  the  too  ge« 
neral  practice,  is  against  granting  small  allotments  of 
lam)  to  cottagers ;  yet  several  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability,  thinking  seriously  upon  the  subject, 
have  given  their  sentiments  decidedly  in  favour  of  it« 
See  a  publication  on  the  State  of  the  Poor  andPopu^ 
lation^  by  Sir  F,  Morton  Eden,  Bart.  See  ComnHi« 
nications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  T.  Estcourt, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  giving  an  account  of  the  result  of  an  effort 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor,  in  the  parish  of 
Long  Newnton,  by  allotting  to  each  poor  cottager  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  land,  at  the  rent  of  SSs.  per  acre,' 
under  certain  regulations.  The  result,  after  four  years* 
experience,  seems  to  be  so  satisfactory  as  the  most  san- 
guine friend  of  the  poor  could  wish  •  See  also,  a  Com- 
rounication  from  the  late  Sir  W.  Pulteney,  Bart,  to 
Lord  SIiefGeld  ;  giving  an  account  of  a  cottager's  cul- 
tivation, on  Pulley  Common,  in  Shropshire.  This  cot- 
tager's  tenement  consists  of  about  512  square  yards, 
somewhat  more  than  one-ninth  of  an  acre.  The  spade 
and  the  hoe  are  the  only  implements  used,  and  those 
chiefly  by  his  wife;  that  he  may  follow  his  daily  la- 
fiour  for  hire.  The  plot  of  land  is  divided  into  two 
parcels,  whereon  she  grows  wheat  and  potatoes  alter- 
nately. In  the  month  of  October,  when  the  potatoes 
are  ripe,  she  takes  off  the  stalks  of  the  plants,  which 
she  secures  to  produce  manure  by  littering  her  pig. 
She  then  goes  over  the  whole  with  a  rake,  to  collect 
the  weeds  for  the  dunghill.  She  next  sows  the  wheat 
upon  the  surface,  and  then  takes  up  the  potatoes  with 
a  three-pronged  fork,  and  by  the  same  operation  the 
wheat-seed  is  covered  deep.  She  leaves  it  quite  rough, 
and  the  winter  frost  mellows  the  earth,  and  by  its  fall- 
ing down  in  {he  spring  it  adds  vigour  to  the  wheat 

plants. 
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plants.  She  has  pursued  this  alternate  system  of  crop- 
ping  for  several  years,  -without  any  diminution  of  pro- 
dace.  The  potatoe  crop  only  has  manure.  In  1804, 
a  year  very  noted  for  mildew,  she  had  15  Winchester 
bushels  of  ivheat  from  272  square  yards  ;  being  four 
times  the  general  averaging  crop  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers.  It  is  to  be -wished  such  instances  of  cottage 
industry  "were  more  frequent ;  and  more  frequent  they 
.  would  be,  were  proper  means  made  use  of  to  invigorate^ 
the  dying  spirit,  of  exertion  in  the  labouring  class. 
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CHAP.  IV, 


MODE  OF  OCCUPATION. 


SECT*  1.   AND   II. — 8IZB  OP   FARMS ----CHARACTJBft 

OP  PARMER&--BEN79. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  farms 
mrere  much  smaller  than  they  are  at  present.  Since 
that  time,  the  practice  of  reducing  three  or  four,  and 
in  some  instances  nine  or  ten  tenements  into  one,  has 
become  prevalent.  The  lower  class  of  people  urge 
many  specious,  though  perhaps  untenable,  arguments 
against  this  monopoly.  But  ^'  accumulate  them  stilly 
in  a  quintuple  ratio,"  is  the  common  cry  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Surveyors  of  Counties  ;  in  which  several  join 
as  it  were  for  the  sake  of  concert.  It  is  true,  that  (be 
will  of  a  land-owner,  in  unison  with  the  avarice  of  an 
engrossing  farmer,  can  reduce  a  dozen  farms  of  a  mo- 
derate size  into  one  ;  but  whether  such  a  reduction  be 
not  the  reverse  of  political  prudence,  laying  aside  a 
secondary  consideration,  called  humanitt/^  remains  to 
be  decided.  The  decision  should  be  drawn  from  argu* 
ments  resting  on  the  rational  basis  of  philosophy,  and 
not  from  the  reveries  of  self-interest.  Although  wealth , 
in  the  course  of  revolutions  in  politics,  may  now  be 
admitted  as  a  main  pillar  in  the  state ;  yet  that  wealth 
should  be  valued,  not  in  proportion  to  its  national 
aggregate,  or  quantity  in  the  abstract,  but  as  it  is 
widely  and  generally  diffused.    An  analogy  exists  be« 

tween 
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iiv^H Hopopolj,  in  all  its  forms^  and  a  macrocephalous 
constitation,  vfhich  nevex  can  possess  the  energy  of  a 
body  symmetrically  proporticmate. 

In  J^orth  Wales^  indeed,  there  is  not  yet  miich 
cause  to  complain  of  the  extravagant  size  of  farmsi 
The  largest,  of  cnltirable  land,  are  about  600  acres  ; 
tiid  of  each  there  may  be  about  a  dozen  in  the  if  hole 
district,  mostly  the  property  of  their  respective  ma* 
•agm ;  who,  in  general,  intend  letting  about  dOO  acres 
of  each,  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  to  a  proper  state 
of  cuHiyalion. 

•  Next  to.tbese,  farms,  in  the  best  v^es,  are  from  60U 
|o  4001.  a  year  ;  at  the  average  rent  of  20s.  per  acre^ 
Some, few  fiirms,  by  late  valuations,  have  been  ad'i 
yaiiced  to  SOs.  per  acre,  and  more. 

In  the  smaller  dales,  and  in  the  hilly  parts,  frooK 
9(V«  to  100/. ;  at  the  average  rent  of  from  10^,  to  15s. 
per  iM»e. 

In  the  mountainous  parts,  from  10/.  to  80/.  ;  at  the 
avemge  rent  of  from  3s.  6d.  to  Is.  per  acre.  There  are 
some  extensive  mountain  farms  of  about  1000  acres^ 
letting  at  no  more  than  from  1^.  6d.  to  2s.  per  acre. 

It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that  the  larger  farms 
txtf  geaonUyj  found  in  the  vales,  and  the  smaller 
ones  in  the  uplands ;  ivliereas,  in  good  policy,  the  le* 
terse:  of  this  should  take  place.  A  few  acres  of  good 
land^  such  as  that  of  the  vales,  would  sustain  a  family 
(toaificirtaUly ;  and  the  expense  of  cultivation  would  be 
eraspaiatively  snail.  Were  the  uplands  thrown  into^ 
Itrge  farms,  they  would  be  taken  by  men  of  large 
capitals,  who  only  could  afford  to  bestow  on  them 
UmU  improved  system  of  husbandry,  which  in  their  pre*, 
tent  neglected  state  they  stand  so  much  in  need  of. 

Farm- 
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Farm-rents  seldom  exceed  20*.  per  acre*;  but  de* 
tached  pieces,  in  favourable  situations,  are  advanced  y 
by  competition,  to  various  rents,  from  one  guinea  ta 
six  guineas  per  acre;  which  ought  to  be  considered  as 
quadruple  the  real  value.  « 

Rents  are  always  paid  in  money,  on  two  half-yearly 
payments ;  but,  in  several  instances,  the  first  payment 
is  not  made  until  the  second  has  become  due  ;  and  sc^  . 
on,  the  tenant  being,  at  every  payment,  half  a  year  in 
arrear. 

In  giving  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Farmers^  the 
greater  land-proprietors  should  take  the  lead.  Tlhey 
merit  that  honourable,  though  humble,  appellationri^ 
for  of  late  years,  since  agriculture  has  become  a  fashion^' 
able  study,  as  well  as  amusement,  much  to  their  credit^ 
and  the  good  of  the  public,  the  majority  of  them  have 
spent  a  great  part  of  their  time  and  fortune  in  rural 
improvements;  in  preference  to  the  noble  hazard -ef 
faro,  or  the  too  alluring  chance  of  the  turf. 

Lawyers,  clergymen,  and  others,  having  the  advan* 
tage  of  education,  join  with  the  farmer  in  introduciii|f 
recent  improvements  into  the  country.  Some  prefix 
farmers  who  are  bred  to  the  occupation  from  their  in- 
fancy, as  the  best  agriculturists.  In  !NorfoIk^  and  ' 
other  places',  where  good  farming  is  generally  under- 
stood and  practised,  it  may,  and  ought  to  be  so  :  but 

*  Since  writing  the  above  account,  the  rent -of  land  has,  in  genermr;- 
been  much  advanced.  It  is  indeed  upon  a  regular  advance.  Observalm 
reports  about  6d,  per  pound  per  year.  The  late  charge  on  property  xnv^j^^ 
be  considered,  in  theory,  as  an  equable  mode  of  taxation ;  but  experi- 
ence shews  that  the  assessments  under  schedule  A  can  easily  be  added  to 
thoae  under  schedule  B,  and  both  thrown  together  upon  the  teimitt.' 
How  long  he  can  bear  it»  time  will  shew. 

where 
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"vherQitystems  of  error  decidedly  prevail,  reformation 
•will  hardly  be  promoted  by  mere  farmers,  but  by  per- 
sons who  read,  and  have  travelled,  and. seen  the  prac- 
tice of  othar  parts ;  men  who  have  been  brought  urp  to 
physic,  law,  comtoerce,  or  even  mechanical  trades. 

Farmers,  properly  so  called,  are,  as  we  may  natu- 
rally expect  them  to  be,  rather  too  tenacious  of  old 
castoms.     It  is  however  illiberal  to  charge  them  with 
obstinacy  in.  delaying  the  adoption  of  pretended  im*' 
provemenU :  for,  as  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,* 
neither  is  one  half  of  the  patent  implements,  and  ma- 
chines, or  one-tenth  of  the  writings  of  visionary  theo- 
ristSy  better  than  lumber  and  trash ; .  for  which  the  far- 
mer should  not  throw  away  his  hard-earned  money, ' 
before  they  are  put  to  the  test  of  experience,  by  those 
who  have  opulence  enough  to  bear  disappointment ;  * 
and  who  from  the  advantage  of  su{)erior  education, 
miay  be  better  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  pro- 
bable efifects.     Shew  the  farmers  their  true  .  interest,* 
and,  in  general,  their  minds  are  as  open  to  conviction, 
and  as  susceptible  of  reason,  as  any  other  class  of  men- 
whatever. 


SECT.  •  III. TITHES. 

That  private  property  is  inviolable,  no  man*  who' 
lifes  under  a  free  government  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
deny:  that  tithes  area  species  of  private  property,  is' 
equally  indisputable.     No  species  of  property  can  have 
its  origin  traced  beyond  presumed  common  consent, 
permitting  occupancy;    which,     sanctioned    by  pre-r 
scription',   is  at  length  admitted^   ratified,    and  esta- 
blished 
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blUhed  as  invmlable  by  positive  law.  No  peer  in  Bri- 
tain lias  a  title  io  his  estnle  anterior  to  this.  Owners 
of  tithes,  not  insisting  upon  tbcir  rigbt,  jure  div'tno^ 
place  tbe  inviolability  of  tlicir  property  in  them  on 
the  same  bnsis;  which  no  power  but  that  of  tbe  Legi»* 
latiire  can  reform,  und  no  mstroment  bat  the  fell  hand 
of  anarchy  can  undermine. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  a  former  Report  of  tliis  dis- 
trict, that  there  is  a  grcattr  propoilion  of  pasture  than 
corn  lands,  owing  to  the  former  being  liable  to  a  much 
lesser  tithe  than  the  latter* :  but  another  cause  may  be 
assigned,  the  land  being  belter  adapted  for  grazing,  ■ 
and  consequently  more  profitable  to  the  occupier. 
There  are  several  tilhc-free  farms,  and  even  tilhe-free' 
parishes,  within  the  district.  In  these,  a  theorist  of  & 
certain  cast  would  expect  to  find  superior  cultivation  r 
but  in  this  he  would  be  completely  disappointed. 

In  some  parishes,  the  tithe  of  their  own  grain  is  lett 
to  the  growers  ;  in  others,  one  person  takes  a  township, 
and  collects  it  in  liind :  and  the  custom,  in  many 
parts,  from  time  immemorial,  is  to  take  the  eleventh 
instead  of  the  tenth,  as  a  compensation  to  the  farmer 
for  harvesting  tbe  grain  fit  to  be  carried. 

Hay  is  tithed  in  kind  in  some  places ;  in  others,  aa 
easy  composition  per  acre,  or  per  pound  rent,  is  ac- 
cepted. A  modus  of  2rf.  or  4d.  per  farm,  frequently 
precludes  tlie  tilhe-owner's  claim;  even  where  the  crop. 
of  hay  may  be  worth  from  J  00/.  to  200/. 

When  we  coDsider  that,  upon  an  average  o£  tbtf 
whole  district,  not  above  o&e-twentieth,  or  from  that) 


I  Mr.  Kay,  in  Monigomprjihire, 
uiation  of  ihr  aMfrtioli,  !M  lubMijue 
'ur  of  Unds  iatilUg*. 


I.  T;    in  FliniBliire,   p.  8.    A>  m 
L  pail  of  this  Report,  on  tlie 
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to  dne-tliirtietb,  of  titheable  articles  is  exacted,  we 
must  Dalorally  expect  the  clergy  to  live  upon  friendly 
terms  with  thei^  parishioners ;  and  so  it  is^  litigations 
seldom  or  never  occur. 

A  clergyman  in  Caernarvonshire,  having  introduced 
the  turnip  and  cabbage  husbandry  into  that  neighbour- 
hood, exacted  liot  the  least  acknowledgment  from  his 
parishioners^    who  followed  his   example^    and    had 

•  •  • 

yearly  from  nine  to  fifteen  acres  each  of  ruta  baga,  and 
other  green  crops  ;  sayings  that  he  would  be  without 
any  tithe  whatevet  rather  than  check  improvement  in 
its  infancy.  There  are  s^vei'al  other  instances  of  libe* 
rality  in  the  clergy  ;  some  of  them  discount  the  tenth 
of  their  parishioner^  lime  bills  :  but  it  must  be  owned^ 
that  this  is  not  in  parts  where  they  lime  at  the  rate  of 
&/•  per  acre.  One  spirited  landlord^  being  proprietor  of 
every  inch  of  soil  in  his  parish,  has  taken  a  lease  of  all 
the  issuable  tithes  therein  for  twenty-one  years ;  which 
he  re-lets  to  his  tenants  ;  uplands  at  2s.  and  lowlands 
at  3s.  per  pound  rent. 

The  advocates  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  kind^ 
Bpeak  of  substituting  some  equivalent  in  their  stead ; 
which  undoubtedly  ^^  f^  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
he  wished :^^  but  what  that  equivalent  should  be,  has 
iK>t,  as  yet,  been  satisfactorily  published.  Money  in 
the  national  fund  is  no  equivalent,  owing  to  its  fluc- 
tuation in  value :  and  whether  throwing  a  portion  of 
the  national  territory  into  mortmain  be  a  politic  or  an 
impolitic  act,  mujst  be  left  for  statesmen  and  lawyers  to 
<kcide.  '  In  the  time  of  the  feudal  system,  lands  in 
iiiortmain  debilitated  the  state ;  but  now,  since  money 
^  reckoned  the  sinews  of  government,  and  taxes  are- 

• 

u>ip<ised  upon  all  lands  without  distinction,  -the  case 
nuij  be  altered. 

2(*  VALES.]  H  SE<;Tk 
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two  opinions  upon  tbis  subject.  Leases,  wiUiin  this 
district,  do  but  very  little  good,  where  tbey  are 
granted  ;  and  nevertheless,  in  theory,  they  seem  abso- 
lutely necessary.  That  tenants  who  pay  full  rents  for 
their  farms,  and,  in  some  instances,  after  having  been 
induced  by  fair  promises  to  undergo  great  expenses  in 
improTcraents,  should  afterwards  be  forced  to  quit  at 
six  months'  notice,  without  equitable  reimbursemcails^ 
— and  without  any  other  cause  than  the  whim  of  the 
landlord  or  the  venom  of  his  bailiff; — are  circuni' 
stances  that  must  fill  a  benevolent  mind  with  indigna- 
tion. Full  of  these  ideas,  and  of  the  plausible  schemes 
of  Lord  Kaimcs,ofDr.  Anderson,  and  of  others,  on  the 
subject,  the  Writer  of  this  Heport,  set  out  upon  his 
his  Survey  of  North  Walesj  determined  lo  join  in  such 
a  seemingly  laudable  cause,  as  that  of  recommending 
the  general  adoption  of  leases :  but  to  his  total  discom- 
fiture, he  found  not  only  universal  opinion,  but  stab* 
born  facts,  against  him. 

He  states  the  following  data,  in  order  that  others  mtf 
draw  what  inferences  they  please  from  them. 

In  Anglesey,  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  has  granted  soun  . 
leases  ;  Lord  Viscount  Bulkeley  a  great  many  j  O.  P. 
Meyrick,  Esq.  as  far  as  5000/.  per  annum;  Sir  Hugh. 
Owen's 


Owsil^s  ^tate  is  all  xmdeit  lease.    Most  of  these  leases 

are  for  lites ;  and  the  term  adopted  in  those  which' 

Sit  Jtiha  Stanley  granted  to  his  tenants   about  the 

yekk  1798,  is,  the  longest  life,  landlord  or  tenant.    Half 

a  dAsen  estates  more  might  be  particularized  within  the 

island,  under  lease ;  but  these  are  enow,  when  it  is 

added,  that  the  same  race  of  rushes,  dock,  and  furze^ 

eMiuiabeir  the  same  acres  of  land  ;  and  the  same  race 

cV  fettered  sheep  parade  the  summits  of  the  tttrf-fencesh 

iK%5  Hb  when  the  tetms  of  the  leases  Commenced  i  both 

ttt^til  attd  lands  remain  in  statu  quo  • 

'  In  Caernarfonshire,  almost  all  the  tenants  on  the 

YMattA  is*blt#,  consisting  of  about  28,000  acreif,  had 

IWM  fer  twetitj*one  years,  which  expired  in  1799; 

iM  tile  iMd  as  UAimproted  as  ever.    Th^  proprietor, 

TlMWMid  A^heton  Smith,  Esq.  then  determined  not  to 

ttpekti^  lease  experiment :  even  some  of  his  lease- 

kMfetfs^  'tf^rdks^of  the  remainder  of  the  term,  had 

JMttally  i^ml^ted  to  America  before  their  kiases  6X-« 

j/tkA.   Ldrd  VlscMnt  Balkeley  has  leased  a  gt^t  pavt 

sF  th^  Tale   of  Aber,   opposite  Beanmarisy  Id  his 

MiaMtSf^  fyt  liTes*  Hearing  that  th^y  raised  a  continued 

iMMMon  of  white  crops,  for  many  years,  without 

'MMOI^  and  that  the  land  did  not  require  such  indul** 

§eiite,  the  Writer  of  this  Report  went  to  examine  intd 

iich  a  i^urious  phenomenon  in  tillage ;  and  found  the 

iMtebe  a  light  pebbly  loam,  the  crops  scanty,  and 

tBMdhkg  to  his  expectation,  over-run  with  weeds. 

iMb  Mongihg  to  different  farms  are  here  very  mucb 

kitetitfliced  {  and  ai^  moreover  too  small,  and  irregular 

tk  ihdt  sbai^  :  stAsams  of  water  are  never  dbturbed  by 

MlgfliiWed  0at  of  their  ancient  courses. 

■ 

Ih  Mekiodyddtfhire,  and  Caernarvonshire,  the  filtbev 

4(klB  late  Mr.  Price^  of  Rlnwlas,  granted  a  great 

*  B  S  many 
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many  leases  for  lives  ;    but,  hitherfo,  not  one  tenant) 
has  taken  the  opportunity  of  bencliting  hy  them. 

In  the  otber  three  counties,  leases  are  entirely  out  of^  ' 
repute ;  not  only  by  self' interested  men,  but  by  tba 
most  liberal,  who  have  the  good  of  their  tenants,  and. 
of  the  public,  at  heart. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  leases  have  done  good  in 
Scotland.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
supposing  that  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  tenantry  consbt, 
of  very  difiereiit  kinds  of  beings.  It  is  to  be  wished  we 
had  it  in  our  power  to  add,  that  the  latter  were  the 
better  sort.  However,  let  not  the  North  Walians 
think  that  they  are  hereby  condemned  in  the  gross,  as 
unworthy  of  leases  ;  far  from  it ;  as  there  are  hundreds 
of  intelligent  farmers  deserving  all  the  encouragement 
their  landlords  can  give  them.  Those  who  have  lea^eB) 
and  do  not  profit  by  there,  should  change  places  with 
many  others  who  are  tenants  at  will :  they  would  then 
occupy  their  proper  stations.  "  Dogs  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  manger  that  osen  may  eat  the  hay."  Mr. 
Frobert,  in  managing  the  Halslon  estate,  at  Mowddwyi 
granted  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  to  be  renewed  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  provided  the  tenants  bene- 
filed  by  their  leases,  and  improved  their  respectivt^ 
iaims.  Some  of  them  were  lately  deemed  worthy  of 
new  leases,  and  the  rest  were  discarded.  That  part  of. 
the  country  is  mueh  improved  since  this  system  took 
place.  Some  pains  should  be  taken  in  discriminating 
the  different  capacities  and  dispositions  of  tenants;  anct' 
every  one  should  l)e  tre.itrd  according  to  his  merits  s 
Eome  should  and  ought  to  have  leases ;  others,  not,  by, 
any  means.  Our  nobiUty  and  gentry  are  in  genera^ 
■crupulously  cautions  not  to  admit  servants  into  their 
families,  without  proper  rccomuiendatioas  from  those 

tbey   I 
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ihey  'served  last ;  but  &ey  would  serve  themselves  and 
the  public  better,  were  they,  or  their  agents,  to  require 
some  vouchers  from  the  tenants  they  admit  upon  their 
estates,  besides  the  bare  recommendation  of  being  able 
to  pay  their  rents.  Some  check  ought  to  be  laid  upon 
them,  to  prevent  their  grasping  at  farms  too  extensive 
for  their  capitals.  The  very  circumstance  that  renders 
the  Welch  leases  ineffectual,  is  the  want  of  capital: 
and  what  enhances  the  evil  of  this  want,  is  the  igno* 
rauoe  of  many  farmers  in  the  right  application  of  what 
small  capital  they  have.  By  tilling  too  many  acres, 
they,  as  well  as  the  public,  suffer  loss  in  every  acre. 
Many  a  farmer,  who  has  means  barely  sufiicient  to 
manage  a  farm  of  50/.  a  year,  tolerably  well,  thinks  a 
fium  under  100/.  or  150/.  beneath  his  notice:  and 
gnnting  a  lease  to  such  a  tenant,  who  has  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  capital  requisite  to  carry  on  improvements, 
would  be  preposterous. 

Lord  Penrhyn,  somt  years  back,  had  recourse  to  a 
method  of  remedying  the  deficiency  of  capital  in  his 
tenants  ;  which,  for  the  public  good,  ought  to  be  uni- 
versally adopted.  When  either  of  his  Lordship's  te- 
nants, whether  renting  under  lease  or  not,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  improvement  on  his  farm,  in  draining,  clear- 
ing of  stones,  or  fencing,  and  had  not  the  means  of 
putting  it  in  execution  himself,  he  applied  to  his  Lord- 
ship's agent,  who,  on  viewing  the  ground,  determined 
whether  the  profits  to  be  expected  would  be  adequate  (o 
flic  expense  or  not,  aSd  acted  accordingly.  If  the  ini- 
provement  was  agreed  upon^  and  made,  five  per  cent, 
flieexpense  was  addcHJ  to  the  tenant's  rent,  from  the  time 
undertaking  had  been  completed.  On  one  farm,  where 
fifteen  acres  covered  with  stones  of  vast  size  had  been 
deared,  the  tenant  could  nothave  afforded  to  pay  S50/. 

H  S  which 


-which  was  Ihe  amount  of  tlie  expense  ;  but  he  is  looaey 
in  packet  every  year,  by  paying  121.  lOs.  addttionut 
lent,  which  is  the  Bve  per  cent.  intereEt  of  the  expcic 
diture :  and  the  landlord,  by  pursuing  this  mcthcMJI, 
disposed  of  his  money  more  profitably  than  if  he  bad 
bought  fresh  estates  at  twenty-live,  or  even  tncot}'  yean 
purchase.  These  fifteen  acres  must  have  been  of  very 
low  vabie  prior  to  the  improvement ;  otherwise  IGs, 
per  acre  additional  rent  wouUl  have  been  too  great  an 
advance. 

Several  other  proprieton"  have  since  adopted  thesaiqe 
plan.  The  improving  agent  goes  over  the  estate, 
farm  by  farm  :  new  roads  are  formed, — waste  corners 
planted, — crooked  hedges  straightened, — meadows  irri- 
gated,— wet  lands  drained,  &'c.  On  some  estates,  the 
whole  rents  of  farms  Lave  been  expended  upon  them  i^ 
improvements,  within  the  year,  to  the  satisfaction  of  pru- 
dent proprietors,  who  calculate  upon  future  returns : 
but  these  are  speculations  Ul-suiting  the  Newmarket 
gentry,  or  the  loungers  of  the  metropolis.  The  pel 
ceritage  upon  these  modern  improvements,  in  addition  to 
the  simple  rent,  has  lately  advanced  from  5/.  to7/. ; 
and  to  71.  lOs,  upon  buildings, 

Leases  for  lives  are  recommended  to  be  granted  iji 
preference  to  those  for  a  definite  term  of  years :  the  cx« 
piration  of  the  term  being  uncertain,  the  tenant  would 
be  disposed  to  manage  his  farm  well  to  the  last. 

In  Montgomeryshire,  some  landlords  grant  leases  fv 
a  few  years;  three,  seven,  nine, — seldom  fourteen  ;  an4  '. 
very  rarely,  If  ever,  twenty-one. 

Of  late,  the  general  practice  is  for  the  landlord  and 
tenant  to  sign  an  agreement  called  a  lease  from^ear  tp 
year  ;  the  occupier  being,  to  all  intents  and  purpose^, 
I  coatixio^tion 


tiaTiiig  power  to  give,  and  liable  to  receive,  notice  to 
quit.9  fit  t)t^  expiration  of  eaph  succeeding  year;  The 
advantages  of  tliese  kinds  of  contracts,  are,  apparently, 
all  on  the  landlord's  side  ;  excepting  a  supposition  that 
(be  several  obligations  npon  the  tenant  to  fulfil  the  re« 
spectiiye  covenants  for  the  management  of  his  farm  be 
productive  of  mutual  benefit.  The  landlord  specifies 
tne  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  for  the  breach  of 
every  article  of  contract ;  whether  it  be  omission  of 
performing  what  was  required,  or  commission  of  ivhat 
Was  prohibited.  And  these  penalties  are  agreed  to  be 
teoovered  in  the  same  manner  as  arrears  of  rent,  by 
diftress  and  sale  of  goods,  &c.  without  having  the 
tfsoal  recourse  to  an  action  at  law.  Professional  gen«. 
(lemeOi  of  a  certain  description,  are  not  likely  to  have 
iieeo  the  original  framers  of  these  kind  of  contracts ;  and, 
perhaps,,  still  less  likely  to  permit  them  to  continue. 

The  following  particulars  of  a  lease  of  this  kind, 
SiitJli  tbe  penalties  annexed,  may  throw  some  light  upon 
lihat  is  coosideried  as  good  management  upop  a  farm  in 
ihe  lowlands, — ^and  what  is  not. 

1.   Times  of  Entry  upon  the  Premises. 

Clover  arid  grass  fields  sown  the  pre-  >    q  ,   j  . 

ceding  spring,   • m.  j 

Wheat  stubbles  for  ifallowing,  and  sta-  >    jj       ,  . 

bling  for  horses,  ., • S 

Jl^y  grounds,  and  gardens, Feb.  3d. 

AQ  other  grounds,  excepting  a  boosey  x 

pastore  for  the  out-going  tenant's  >   March  25th. 

ctMilc,  .... ., S 

Hojuk  &c.   M.M...f ' May  '1st. 
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2.  Right!  or  Powers  reserved  by  the  Landlord, 

To  fell,  carry  off,  &c,  any  timber ;  paying  equilablo. 
damages ; — to  enclose  and  fence  coppice  and  planU 
ations  upon  any  part  of  tbo  premises;  the  annual  value 
of  the  land  so  enclosed  (o  be  defermined  by  reference, 
and  deducted  out  of  Ihe  rent; — landlord  to  complete 
tbe  first  fence,  and  tenant  tt  preserve  and  leave  tbc 
same  in  good  repair : — to  build,  rebuild,  make  ne^ 
roads,  fences,  drains,  ponds,  floating  gutters,  &c. 
upon  any  part  of  the  premises  :  to  be  at  liberty  to  pro- 
vide, at  tbe  tenant's  expense,  clover  or  any  otber  grass 
seeds,  to  be  sown  by  tbe  tenant,  on  any  laud  intended 
for  meadow  or  pasture:  and  the  tenant  not  to  ploiigli 
tbe  same  again  without  consent,  during  his  holding. 

3,   Tillage. 

1 .  Turnips — Tenant  to  sow  each  year  acres  witli 
turnip-seed  :  land  to  be  well  manured  with  twenty 
cubic  yards  of  rotten  dung,  per  acre;  and  to  hoe  and 
keep  clean  the  crop,  under  a  penalty  of  40*.  for  eacli 
acre  not  sown,  or  not  kept  clean. 

2.  Wheal,  ^c.^-Not  to  sow  winter  grain  immedi- 
ately after  turnips  or  potatoes  (without  consent),  but  to 
sow  such  grounds  with  lent  grain  and  proper  grass- 
seeds  the  following  spring;  under  a  penalty  of  gOs. 
for  each  of  such  acres  sown  with  wheat. 

3.  Not  to  sow  with  winter  corn  a  greater  number  of  \ 
acres  than  what  has  been  laid  down  in  clover  and  grass 
seeds  the  preceding  spring. 

4.  Not  to  give  less  than  thirty-two  bushels  (of  eigh^ 
quarts)  of  good  clod  lime  to  each  acre  sown  with  wintef 
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5.  Not  to  sow  winter  corn  upon  a  brusli,  excepting 
it  be  tbe  brush  of  a  crop  sown  upon  a  ley  the  preceding 
spring. 

6.  Allowed  to  sow  wbeat  on  clover  ley  of  tbe  first 
year  after  turnips,  managed  as  aforesaid,  and  putting 
twenty  bushels  of  Ume  upon  each  acre ;  tenant  to  hare 
the'same  share  of  corn  from  this  crop  as  from  a  sum* 
mer-&lIow,  tbe  last  year  of  his  holding, 

7.  Not  to  take  above  three  successive  crops  ofgtsAa 
from  any  part  of  the  lands  ;  but  to  sow  with  the  third 
crop  151bs.  of  red  clover  seed,  with  other  grass-seeds 
in  proportion,  upon  each  acre;  under  the  penalty  of 
40;.  per  acre  for  the  white  crops  of  the  fourth  year; 
and  iL  per  acre  for  neglecting  to  sow  the  prescribed 
quantity  of  seeds,  , 

4,  Meadows  and  Pastures. 

1.  Not  to  permit  any  cattle  (young  colts  and  calves 
excepted)  to  graze  on  fresh  clovers,  &c.  from  the  1st 
of  October  to  the  1st  of  April ;  under  the  penalty  of 
10s.  per  acre. 

3.  Not  to  permit  cattle,  &c.  to  enter  any  of  the 
fidds  or  meadows  under  irrigation,  or  prepared  for 
being  so  (excepting  upon  |hard  frosts)  between  the  1st 
of  December  and  the  5th  of  April ;  under  the  penalty  of 
SO^.  ])er  ac^e. 

S.  Not  to  plough,  &c.  any  old  pasture  or  meadow 
ground,  without  consent,  under  tbe  penalty  of  4/.  per 
acre. 

4.  Landlord  may  require  the  tenant  to  plough  or 
Ibieak  up  any  pasture  or  meadow  ground,  and  to  re-lay 
tbe  same  with  the  most  convenient  expedition^  and  as 
l^vel  as  possible^  with  proper  grass-seeds,  for  irriga- 
tion : 


/ 
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1.  Tenant  not  to  permit  cattle  or  sheep  to  graze  in 
coppices,  plantations,  &c.  set  a-part  by  the  landlord  j( 
under  the  penalty  of  5/«  for  each  o0ence. 

2.  Not  to  shred  or  otherwise  damage  treies.  ^ps  of 
pollards  excepted  (and  those  for  fencing-troiva^  ^^7^1 
under  the  penalty  of  5^.  for  each  tree  so  damase^* 

3.  Not  to  permit  others  to  cut  any  saplings,  undef 
the  penalty  of  SQ^.  f6r  each  sapling ;  nor  any  kind  bf 
underwood,  &c.  under  the  penalty  of  155. '  fo{r  each 
burden. 


Vi 


6.  Fences* 

1.  Tenant  to  secure  the  quick  fences  around  the 
^iji^tej/r  corn  /Sejds^  yvitji  ^  ditch  foi^r— tq  p}a8J[i  fell 
^rowii  q^ic^s—- f  nd  to  repair  gap$  of  de^^  knq^  igii^ 
«,e|0r  quUMp  bel^cc^  the  Ist  of  Pctqbpr  an4  l^t  f^ 
April^  under  ike  penalty  of  5s,  for  every  roofl  ^0.%^. 

7.  Fuel. 

1.  Tenant  to  procure  half  a  ton  weight  of  coal  ijejr 
year,  for  each  cow  be  shall  milk  on  the  farm,  and  u^e 
fbe  ^n^e  fpr  the  pyrjpose$;  of  his  kitchen  and  dairy. 

8.  Manure. 

1  •  Tenant  not  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  furm« 
yard  dung,  or  any  hay,  straw,  &c.  not  exempting  tbe 
produce  of  rented  tithes,  &c.  under  the  penalty  of  30^. 
far  each  load*, 

!^.  To 


$.  7p  P9liy  ^11 4be  farm-yard  raanure  tli^t'diaSl  r^^ 
main  after  sowing  turnips,  ]i|poQ  the  fpe^do^  or  }f9^ 
ture  lands,  bet  weien  the  24  th  of  June  and  20tjl)  ofAu* 
gust,  in  jeach  ye^ir^  lender  the  peQiaUy  of  lOs.  for  eadi 
jipad  so  n^l^ted. 

9.  Miscellanies. 

1.  Tenant  not  to  relet  or  assign  over  the  premises,  or 
any  part  thereof,  without  consent  in  writing;  under 
Hie  penalty  of  a  sum  equal  to  one  yearns  rent. 

9.  LandlcHfd  to  expend  a  certain  sum,  in  proportion 
to  the  rent  and  condition  of  the  farn^,  each  year,  fix 
four  successive  years,  in  the  improvement  of  the  farm  : 
tenant  to  pay  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  upon  such 
6am9  of  money  as  shall  be  laid  out  by  the  landlord  over 
and  above  the  certain  sum  specified. 

to.  Allowances  to  the  Tenant^  the  last  Year  of  hjts 

holding, 

1.  For  farm-yard  dung  carried  and  spread  upop 
Diesi^ov  or  pasture  land,  between  the  24th  of  June  ao^ 
2Qtb  of  August ;  provided  the  turnip  crop  had  beea 
^rved  with  its  prescribed  quantity  of  twenty  cubie 
yards  to  the  acre,  and  the  plants  well  hoed  and  cleaned^ 
^— asum  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  value. 

S.  For  planting  quicksets  around  the  winter  com, 
,fuid  preserving  the  same  from  damage ; — ^three•fo^Illu5 
pf  the  value  of  the  expense  of  setting. 

3.  For  clovers  and  grass*seeds  sown  in  the  springy 
without  being  grazed  by  cattle  or  sheep,  afler  the  laft 
l>f  October, — full  value,  or  prime  cost  of  seeds. 

4.  For  lime  carried  to  the  farm  after  the  24th  qf 
June,  and  not  being  for  turnips  ;r— 25;.  for  every  vrag^ 
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gonloadof  thirty*two  bushels, — more  or  less,  according 
to  distance  from  the  kilns. 

To  conclude  this  section  on  leases  ;-~the  anti-partj 
says,  that  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  leases,  sup* 
poses  a  prevailing  Jewishness  among  all  ranks  of  men : 
it  is,  they  say,  a  libel  upon  human  nature.  Mutual 
confidence,  they  add,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  is 
far  superior,  and  more  to  the  advantage  of  each,  tbaa 
any  mitten  contract.  Their  opponents  beg  their  par** 
don,  and  say— that  this  mutual  confidence^  "which  reiw 
ders  leases  unnecessary,  is  but  a  mere  phantom ;  sup* 
posed  to  exist  to-day,  and  gone  for  good  to-morrow. 
Indeed,  instances  too  decisive,  as  to  the  case  in  point, 
may  be  produced.  Human  nature  roust  bear  the  libel 
until  itiself  be  improved  :  for  the  golden  age  is,  past; 
and  the  millenium  of  universal  integrity  has  not  yet 
commenced. 

In  drawing  leases,  or  rather  contracts,  one  general 
form  is  too  frequently  copied,  and  its  several  clauses 
are  as  it  were  dragooned  to  suit  all  situations  and  cir* 
cumstances,  however  various.  Lime  is  the  sine  qud  nan 
of  the  lease  maker.  Upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  difib* 
rence  between  five  miles  and  thirty  miles  distance  froni 
the  lime  kilns  is  very  trivial.  Lime  must  be  had,  or 
the  landlord  is  ruined.  A  sage  Roman*  being  asked 
— "  What  is  the  chief  principle  in  tillage?"  answered 
—••to  plough  zcelV  "  What  is  the  second  ?''— "  to 
plough  well:'  "  What  is  the  third  ?"— «  to  lay  on 
dung  well:'  But  on  the  contrary,  the  answers  of  our 
modem  lease  makers  to  these  three  questions  would 
have  been — "  lime — ^limc — lime."  Even  lime  may  be- 
come an  an  antiquated  article  with  them  ;  and  its  place 
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in  leaste  be  supplied  by  the  patent  prepared  gypsum^ 
or  superfine  powdered  charcoal* 


SECT.   VI. — EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT. 

•Farmers,  in  general,  are  found  too  reserved  to  fill 
up  the  blank  of  this  Section.  Gentlemen  who  may 
ha?e  the .  curiosity  of  keeping  farming  journals  and 
ledgers,  may  not  be  inclined  to  communicate  the 
contents. 


-.* 
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IMPLEMENTS. 


^Alt  first  impTemeni  in  practice,  as  well  as  AJf 
imjpoitance,  is  the  plough.  That  kind  which  was 
universally  used  in  N^drth  Wales,  prior  io  ihd  intro- 
duction of  the  Lummas*  plough,  about  the  year  1760^* 
still  obtains  through  a  great  part  of  the  three  counties 
of  Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  and  Meirionydd.  The 
mould-board  is  a  plain  plank,  ivhich  turns  the  plit 
ovet  by  its  extreme  length ;  and,  by  the  holder  press- 
ing much  on  the  left  handle,  its  nether  edge  forms  an, 
acute  angle  with  a  line  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  by  which  a  feather-edged  plit  is  formed,  pro- 
ducing, in  ley-grounds,  not  a  sufficient  mould  for  the 
harrow.  The  length  of  the  beam  is  seven  feet  six  inches^ 
and  the  surface  resting  on  the  ground,  from  the  heel  to 
the  point  of  the  share,  measures  four  feet.  The  frio 
tion  occasioned  by  this  great  extent  of  surface,  is  a  mai> 
terial  obstacle  to  the  draught.  In  sowing  under  furrow^ 
it  is  however  preferred  to  the  Lummas,  by  several  far- 
mers, and  for  these  reasons ;  the  latter,  by  the  great 
twist  of  its  mould-board,  acting  on  the  lateraUwedge 
principle,  lays  the  plit  too  flat ;  the  former,  operating 
on  the  principle  of  the  under •zs>edgej  breaks  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  soil,  and  lays  it,  in  a  narrow  ridges  lig^t 

*  It  if  called  Lumimasy  by  writers  on  agriculture ;  and  Lomax  bj  the 
peaianu :  perhaps  Lomaz  was  the  name  of  the  introducer. 
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Upori  the  s^.  In  places  not  too  much  elpbsed  to  tbe 
north  and  east  itinds,  a  light  harirote- lised  after  sowings 
under  fbtroW)  would  be  of  service,  to  regulate  tfai 
de{)th  of  soil  upon  the  seed :  clearing  thi  furrows  in 
ttidist  soils,  would  be  the  only  additional  trouble. 

In  the  cdunties  of  Denbigh,  Flint,  aiid  Montgo^ 
tliery,  it  is  now  hardly  knbitrn,  except  by  name,  and 
called  the  dld-fdshioned  plough  ^  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  later  introduced  Lummofs,  ^hich  is  a  variatioa  of 
the  Rotheram,  invented  about  80  years  stud?. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Rothetam,  a(s  specified  in 
Mr.  Foljambe's  patent ;  and  of  the  Lummais,  ds  gfene^ 
tklVy  made,  upoii  its  introduction  into  North.  Wales^ 
mtid  thus : 

itotheram,         LmilMt, 
fut.  Xnifbes.    f^,  Inchi^ 

Length  of  the  beam  •.•...... ^•••.•..^•..  6    0  6    6 

From  the  end  of  the  beam  to  the  point  ^  q    n  S    8 

.    of  the  share • ' 

Length  of  surface  resting  on  the  grou  nd  S  10|  3  11 

Height  of  the  beam  from  the  ground,  ?  i     o  i    g 

.  « at  the  coulter  mortice ..;•  S 

Ditto,  hi  the  fore-end  of  the  beam  .v..  1    7     3 

*T.  «1    Ot 

lleight  of  the  left  handle,  or  stilt,  i^^  ,-         ^  .. 

from  the' ground ? 

"Width  between  the  handles 3  6  3  4{ 

Width  of  the  heel  at  the  top  of  the  >  «  -  |  ^ 

mould-board .«.• S 

Ditto  at  the  bottom  .« 0  9  0  8 

I)itto  of  the  share,  behind  the  wing ....  0  3\  P  4 

The  'ioose^'ironed    Lummas,   being    of  an    easier 

4i  ■•  ■     ■  V    I.    ■  ■         .  ,    ,  •       I      • -11   't, 

*  Tor.  horses.  f  Fo;:  oxen. 

dr^ught^ 
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draught,  is  better  adapted  for  li^ht  soils,  especially  qu 
sidelands ;  the  lock-ironed,  being  luucli  firmer,  is  to 
be  prpforred  in  stiff  clajs,  stony  soils,  and  rooty  Icy- 
gruunds.  But  notwilhstanding  this  obvious  distinc- 
tion,  so  far  dolh  custom  over-rule  judgment,  that  the 
loose-ironed  plougb  prevaib  in  Den biglis hire,  even  in 
the  strongest  land  ;  and  the  lock-ironed  is  generally 
used  in  Montgomeryshire,  however  light  the  soil. 

In  the  foregoing  tabic,  the  height  of  the  fore-end  of 
tbe  Rotherham  beam,  or  muzzle,  from  the  ground,  is  ID 
inches ;  that  it  should  be  reduced  in  ihc  Lummas  to  14: 
inches  for  horses,  and  13  inches  for  oxeci,  is  no  proof  of 
a  mechanical  genius  for  improvement.  A  low  muzzle 
must  make  a  greater  angle,  and  consequently  a  greater 
obstruction,  in  the  line  of  traction  from  the  point  of 
draught  on  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  to  the  point  of  re- 
sistance in  the  soil.  This  error  has  been  since  corrected ; 
the  general  height,  at  present,  from  the  base  to  the 
centre  of  the  beam,  being  from  15  to  15^  inches.  To 
ease  the  draught  still  further,  as  well  as  to  lessen  the 
pressure  upon  the  hindmost  horse,  when  the  horses 
draw  in  a  line,  they  should  regularly  diminish  in 
height,  from  the  leader  to  that  hooked  to  tlie  plough  ; 
and  the  iron,  called  the  crank,  upon  the  cart-saddle, 
■hould  be  of  an  adequate  length,  so  as  to  produce  the 
least  possible  angle  in  the  line  of  traction. 

The  reduction  of  the  nidlh  of  the  heel  at  the  bottom, 
from  nine  inches  in  the  Rolhcram  to  eight  inches  in  the 
Lummas  plough,  was  a  happier  improvement,  in  strong 
ley-soils  ;  though  not  so  material  in  the  lighter  kinds. 

A  plough,  drawn  by  two  horses  a-brcasl,  called  the 
Scotch  plough,  has  been  lately  introduced  into  this 
district  from  Scotland ;  and  become  much  in  vogue. 
The  cbaiu  being  booked  nearer  to  the  point  of  resistance 

in, 


ta  thh  ploa^h  than  in  any  other,  gives  it,  in  that  re* 
wpecif  decided  superiority.  It.  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  further  description.  The  extreme  breadth  o€ 
its  heA^  however^  was  an  objection.  The  plough  might 
at^kst  be  introduced  from  a  part  of  Scotland  where 
%ht  soib  were  predominant ;  but  here,  in  strong  clayey 
loams,  a  plit  from  IS  to  15  inches  broad^  laid  quite 
iat,  yielded  too  scanty  a  staple  of  mould,  either  to 
corer  the  seed  or  to  cherish  the  growing  plants.  This 
oecasicmed  the  reduction  of  its  heel  to  eight  inches  i; 
which  should  be  considered  as  a  standard  width  ^iii 
strong  soils;  as  it  lays  the  plit  so  that  its  surface  fomifli 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  yielding  a  sufficiency  oi 
moutd  hy  the  operation  of  the  harrow. 

As  it  is  ridiculous,  on  one  band,  to  see  four  or  fira 
strong  horses,  in  a  line,  ploughing  free^working  soils; 
ao  on  the  other  band,  it  appears  to  be  hard  labour  foir 
two  horses  a^breast,  sometimes  of  unequal  size  and 
Itiength,  to  work  constantly  on  strong  soils :  soma 
happy  medium  between  waste  of  strength  and  excess  of 
Ubouf  troald  be  desirable.  On  large  farms  and  varieties 
of  soils,  different  kinds  of  ploughs  and  methods  of 
wofldng'woald  be  expedient.  It  may  be  calculated 
that  there  is  a  saving  in  driving  down  to  death  (as  the 
lumeis  say)  two  horses  a-breast  in  three  or  four  years; 
as  Ihetr  prime  cost  will  have  been  liquidated  within 
that  space  of  time,  by  the  lesser  expei^se  in  keeping  of 
two  horses  than  four,  and  other  considerations  ;  but  a 
feeing  mind  cannot  divest  itself  of  the  idea  of  cruel 
tieatnent  to  the  useful  animals,  who  are  thus,  as  it  were, 
huxried  down  the  precipice  of  their  short  existence. 

The  mottld*board  of  the  Scotch  plough  gives  general 
aalisfaction.  Those  fixed  to  the  Lummas  are  all  pro^ 
cured  from  the  English  founderies ;  and  are  of  various 
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shapes  and  sizes.  Some  lighter,  vfiih  a  lesser  twisty 
adapted  to  the  operations  of  fallowing,  plougbing- 
stubbles,  and  sowing  under  furrow  :  others  arc  hearier^ 
and  of  greater  twist,  to  kill*  the  plit  of  a  tough  ley. 
Those  mostly  approved  of  in  Montgomefjshire,  ftc* 
are  Nos.  28,  and  36;  and  of  late,  a  third,  without  any 
mark  of  distinction,  seems  likefy  to  supplant  the  three* 
The  even  wearing  of  a  mould-board  over  the  whole  of 
its  surface,  is  a  proof  of  the  appropriateness  of  its  shape, 
'&c. ;  but  whenever  one  part  wears  to  a  thin  edge,  be^ 
fore  another  part  be  scarcely  cleared  of  its  rust^  it  is  an 
indubitable  sign  of  its  wrong  shape,  or  of  its  being 
badly  fixed,  or  both  together. 

Lummas  ploughs  are  expeditiously  made  in  iboft 
parts  of  the  district  where  they  are  in  general  use.  It 
was  of  late  a  comihon  thing'  for  the  plough-wright  to 
carry  his  tools  to  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  on  ft 
morning, — ^then  to  fix  upon  the  ash-tree  in  the  wood,— 
to  fell  it,  land  make  it  into  a  plough,  well  finished,  and 
afterwards  to  return  home  by  daylight;  and  all  for  &., 
including  victuals :  but  now  the  times  are  changed^ 
and  not'for  the  better. 

Lummas  ploughs  are  sold,  completely  furnished, 
according  to  strength  of  wood  and  irons,  from  35s.  to 
A5s.  Scotch  ploughs,  on  their  first  introduction,  sold 
high,  the  plough-foot  being  of  cast  iron  ;  now  it  is 
made  of  wood,  and  owing  to  rivalship  between  the 
makers,  its  price  is  reduced  nearly  to  an  equality  with 
that  of  the  Lummas.  The  plough  furnished  only  with 
its  mould-board  sells  for  ^5s.y  the  additional  irons  may 
be  supplied  by  the  country  smiths  for  from  1 5s.  to  20#* 

Some  writers  on  agriculture  say,  that  no  axiom  in 

•  Lladdy  ^vyp^i,  9,  to  kill  the  plit— to  la^  it  close  and  evexL 
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the  mathematics  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  fin  of 
the  share  and  the  heel  of  the  plough  should  be  of  an 
equal  breadth  :  but  rustics^  who  are  no  adepts  in  the 
abstruse  sciences,  appeal  to  axioms  in  ploughing,  and 
say^  that  the  fin  should  not  be  as  broad  as  the  heel ; 
otherwise,  in  strong  ley-grounds,  the  plit  cannot  be  so 
fairly  lud ;  neither,  in  some  kinds  of  soils,  one-furrow 
leysj  Sec.  will  it  bear  the  harrow  as  well. 

Faiicy,  Jhabit,  and  a  kind  of  native  attachment  to. 
provincial  implements,  contribute  much  to  bias  the 
mind  of  farmers  in  the  choice  of  their  ploughs.  A  gen^. 
tlemapy  native  of  Herts,  though,  in  general,  of  superior, 
judgment,  yet  reprobated  the  lightness  of  the  Lummas- 
plough  used  by  his  neighbours,  saying  that  it  was  fit 
only  to  exercise  the  agility  of  cats ;  and  continued^ 
daring  a  long  residence  in  this  district,  to  use  exclu^ 
sively  his  clumsy  favourite,  the  Hertfordshire  plough; 
being  nearer  his  idea  of  perfection,  according  to  mathe^ 
matical  principles,  than  any  other;  ^'  uniting  strength^ 
ease  of  draught,  and  efficacy  of  operation." 
'  Other  ploughs  used  by  individuals,  eitber  for  fancy 
or  experiment  sake,  are  the  Norfolk ; — the  Kentish, 
and  Sussex,  turn-wrests  ;— single- wheeled,  and  double** 
wheeled,  ploughs  ; — Ducket's  wheel  and  flay; — Shrop«» 
shire  swing,  and  ditto  double-furrowed,  for  expeditipa 
in  fallpwing. 

Sarrows.-^The  oldest  kind  of  barrow  now  known  is^ 
of  a  triangular  shape,  it  is  now  generally  out  of  use^ 
(excepting  by  M>me  upland  farmers  for  harrowing  in 
^88s«seeds  upon  dry  soils,  across  the  furrows ;  and 
for  that  purpose  it  may  perhaps  be  the  most  eligible  of 
^ny :  as  the  construction  of  its  bulb  readers  it  easy  for 
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the  matter  to  fis  tbe  iine  so  as  iiol  to  follow  each  other's 
track. 

Several  varieties  have  at  times  been  introduced,  . 
which  are  generally  copied  fcotn  agricultural  (lublica- 
tions.  The  harrows  in  general  use  are  of  an  ohloD^ 
shape,  and  in  sizes  ndapted  to  any  number  of  horses, 
from  one  to  foor.  One  side  of  the  larger  size  (for  two 
are  always  coupled)  is  about  four  feet  eight  inches  long ; 
two  feet  six  inches  broad  in  the  fore-end,  and  three  feet 
four  inches  behind.  This  difFercnce  of  breadth  facili- 
tates the  passage  of  the  clods  from  line  to  tine :  and  the 
longitudinal  bulls  forming  oblique  angles  with  (be  cross 
bar  at  the  fbre-end,  give  ihe  tine  a  greater  diversity  of 
tracks,  than  would  oUierwise  take  place,  were  the  bnlls 
at  right  angles  to  the  cross  bar.  However,  about  ant' 
Jifth  of  the  line  go  In  pairs  in  tbe  same  track  ,*  and  not 
one  half,  as  asserled  by  Mr.  Lester  to  be  the  case  in 
all  common  harrows  he  had  seen  (Agr.  Mag.  Nov. 
1799,  p.  243). 

The  deficiency  of  closeness  in  the  tracks  of  the  ttneS 
in  our  harrows,  is  in  (he  extreme  corners;  which 
might  be  obviated'by  fixing  a  small  diagonal  bull  in 
each,  for  the  support  of  additional  tines.  The  larger 
harrows  of  eiglit  bulla  (four  on  each  side),  have  five 
fines  in  each  ;  about  ten  inches  long  beneath  tliewood^ 
and  from  ten  (o  twelve  inches  asunder :  smaller  harrovrit 
closer,  &c.  in  proporlion. 

The  contrivances  to  join  the  two  sides  are  varions.' 
The  most  approved  arc  those  which  give  the  sides  tha 
greater  freedom  for  play  during  their  progress,  bo  as  ki< 
pulverize  well  the  opposite  sides  of  a  bigh-bat^ed 
ridge.  f 

The  draught  is  in  a  lincdiagonaKo  thai  of  thebuDaV 
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ftnd  is  either  fixed  in  one  corner,  or  moveable  from  one 
side  to  the  other  alternately.  The  former  is  contrived 
by  having  the  left-liand  trace  shorter  than  the  other ; 
and  hooked  to  two  fixed  staples  in  the  left  corners  of  the 
fiides ;  the  latter  by  having  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood, 
called  a  runner,  in  length  about  three-fifths  of  the 
breadth  of  the  harrows,  connected  to  them  by  means  of 
linksy  and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  distant*  The 
horges  are  hooked  to  a  ring  sliding  freely  along  the 
runner,  first  to  the  left,  then,  by  turning,  to  the  right; 
Qnd  so  on,  alternately. 

On  fellows,    and  free-working  soils,   harrowing  is 

easily  performed ;  but  on  strong  leys,  the  furrows  are 

oat  always  completely  broken,  so  that  the  oats,  or  any 

otiier  grain  sown  upon  them,  appear  in  the  divisions  of 

^bc  furrows  as  if  sown  in  drills  ;  until  by  tillering,  &c. 

il^c  crop  assumes  the  appearance  of  broad-cast. 

Harrows  are  generally  made  of  oak,  sometimes  of 
,  both  commonly  painted  with  red  lead.     Except- 
the  fore-end  cross-bars,  the  hinder  ones  run  through 
ortices  in  the  buUs ;  but  under  a  supposition  that  this 
^Silikened  tlie  harrows^,  cramp-bars  have  been  substi- 
,  and  fijf.ed  upon  the  surface  of  the  bulls  by  means 
^  iron  pins  and  screw-nuts. 

Scarificators,   tormentors,   cultivators,  couch-rakes, 

other  implements,  forming  a  long  list  of  articles  in 

proved  culture,  are  introduced,  and,  generally,  ap* 

of. 
Cook's  and  Ducket's  drill  machines  may  be  seen  in 
places  in  garrets,  but  seldom  in  the  fields.   Th^ 
«  Rev.  Mr.  Wynne  Jones  of  Trev- Jorwerth  in  An- 
y,  bad  a  very  simple  and  cheap  turnip-drill,  con- 
^^^red  by  himself.     It  is  driven  like  a  barrow,  on  two 
^Iweli^  20  inches  asunder,  and  14  in  diameter.    The 

1 3  box 
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box  containing  (lie  seed  consists  of  two  cones  of  tin, 
joined  biisewise,  and  fastened  (o  the  irdn  axle  which 
passes  Ibrougli  the  centre  of  the  box.  In  one  of  the 
cones  is  an  inch  aperture,  with  a  cork,  to  let  in  the 
seed ;  and  at  the  junction  of  the  bases  of  the  cones  are 
punctures,  uf  a  proper  size  and  distance,  to  let  it  drop 
as  the  drill  moves  and  the  box  turns  round.  A  small 
iron  rake,  hung  behind  the  box,  covers  the  seed.  The 
whole  machine  was  made  in  Anglesey  for  about  IOj.  or 
15s. ;  but  in  Monfgomerj'shire,  and  somewhat  im- 
proved, it  costs  at  present  from  2]j.  to  25j. 

Rollers  for  corn  arc  generally  solid,  sixteen-sided, 
cylinders  of  oak,  from  six  to  six  feet  and  a  hnlf  in 
length,  and  from  15  to  IS  inches  in  diameter.  Double 
rollers  of  about  three  fctt  length  each,  are  found  very 
convenient,  in  turning,  and  in  laying  an  uniform 
pressure  on  ridgy  land.  Rolling  of  meadows  is  a  prac-^ 
tice  confined  to  a  few  gentlemen.  The  rollers  arc  some- 
times of  solid  cylinders  from  two  feel  to  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  weighing  about  three-fourths  of  a 
Ion;  sometimes  of  hollow  cylinders  of  plank,  and  Sllcd 
with  gravel ;  and  a  few  are  made  of  freestone.  Mr. 
Oakeley  of  Tan  y  bwlcb,  has  a  jointed  cast-iron  roller  t 
each  piece  30  inches  in  length,  3G  in  diameter,  and 
weighing,  in  the  whole,  about  one  ton  and  a  half. 
Rollers  of  small  diameter  are  preferred  by  some,  be- 
cause they  press  more  eOectually  upon  a  lesser  surface ; 
but  others  say  the  difference  in  that  respect  is  immate- 
rial, and  that  rollers  of  large  diameters  are  easier 
drawn. 

Spiked  rollers  are  used,  by  some  farmers,  on  stiff 

soils.     Knives  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,   with 

shanks  to  be  driven  into  the  roller  at  proper  distances, 

perform  the  operation    much  more   effectually  than 

spikes. 
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spikes*  Jointed  shafts,  similar  to  those  of  a  waggon^ 
are  preferable  to  others,  in  being  less  liable  to  break, 
^  and  more  conveniently  kept  under  cover.  An  iron  pin, 
whose  length  is  equal  to  th^  breadth  of  the  shaft,  is  all 
the  additional  expense.  Oblong  iron  nuts,  turned  across 
the  joints,  render  the  shaft  firm,  when  the  roller  is  to 
be  used. 

The  vehicles  of  grain,-  hay,  fuel,  and  manure,  &c. 

are  waggons,  carts,  and  tumbrels.     The  two  former  are 

of  two  kinds  each,  one  for  hay  and  corn,  &c.   the  other 

for  qoal,  lime,  and  such  heavy  articles.     The  latter  is 

exclusively  the  vehicle  of  farm-yard  dung,   compost 

tnannres,  and  other  substances,  such  as  stone,  gravel, 

&c.  Uiat  require  to  be  unloaded  in  heaps;     In  the  low;« 

lands,  the  hind-wheels  of  waggons  are  from  five  feet 

ten  inches  to  six  feet  diameter ;  and  tlie  fore-wheels 

£rom  four  feet  seven  to  four  feet  ten  inches.     Length  of 

t.he  chest,  eleven  feet  six  inches  ;  breadth  three  feet 

nine  inches,  and  three  feet  six  inches ;  depth  two  feet 

torn  inches.     Harvest  waggons  and  carts  are  furnished 

^th  ripples,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  on  each  side* 

Some  waggons  have  the  hind  and  fore  wheels  nearly  of 

an  equal  diameter.     The  Gloucestershire  waggon,  for 

tbesakeof  safety  and  expedition  in  turning,  has  been 

introduced  by  some  farmers. 

Were  it  possible  to  diffuse  some  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  among  wheelwrights  and  far« 
mersi  the  labour  of  both  men  and  horses  would  be  muph 
xedaced.  Waggons,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  have 
their  fore^wheels  of  n  larger  diameter  than  they  are  com* 
mooly  made  in  this  district.  The  common  practice  of 
laying  as  much  as  possible  pf  tbe  load  upon  such  squall 
fi>re-wheels,  is' absurd  in  the  extreme.  This  is  a  pro- 
positum  that  may  easily  b^  demonstn^ttd  ca  bud  .  ■  ady. 

I  4  A  rtag- 
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A  waggon  with  its  fore-wbeels  ten  iriclics  more  than 
common  in  diameter,  and  the  pressure  uf  llie  loadl 
mostly  npon  i(s  h ind- wheels,  might  be  extricated  from 
a  difficult  place  by  a  strength  of  horses  ouc-fourth  leas 
than  another  waggon  equally  loaded,  but  luadcd  in  the 
common  way,  and  having  its  fore-wheels  of  the  small 
ordinary  size.  The  pniver  of  a  wheel  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  its  radius,  and  to  the  freedom  with  which  it 
revolves  upon  ita  axis.  If  this  axiom  be  true,  why  are 
small  fore-wheels,  wilh  their  revolution  obstructed  by 
over- pressure,  preferred  in  waggons? — Ansxcer :  Up* 
.  land  silHHlions,  and  hilly  roads,  gave  occasion  for  the 
forc-whcels  to  lie  ttf  a  smaller  dinmcter  than  wouhl  be 
thought  prudent  npon  level  plains.  High  fore-wheels 
are  drawn  with  dillicnlty  up  hill ;  and  arc  as  difhculllj 
managed  in  short  turnings,  except  the  bolstering  be 
raised  to  an  inconvenient  height. 

The  axlctrccs  in  Montgomeryshire  are  shorter  by  an 
inch  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  Denbighshire ;  and 
shorter  there  than  in  Shropshire.  The  shorter  the  axle* 
tree,  the  more  subject  it  is  to  be  broken  :  as  a  greater  ' 
distance  between  the  wheels  renders  the  load  steadier; 
and  in  bad  rouds  less  jerking  takes  place,  by  which 
axletrees  are  generally  broken.  Wheels  in  the  form  of 
sections  of  cones,  or  with  a  dish,  as  the  wheelwright 
expresses  it,  and  which  is  considered  as  an  error  in 
mechanics,  would  be  less  necessary  with  longer  axle* 
frees,  and  might  be  formed  nearer  the  true  cylinder. 

Carts,  or  vehicles  upon  one  pair  of  wheels,  are  pre- 
ferred in  some  districts  to  waggons,  which  are  strongly 
reprobated.  Hut  here,  such  tarmers  as  have  once  tried 
waggons,  will  not  upon  any  account  return  to  their 
former  method  of  using  carts.  Single-horse  carts  afe 
however  used  by  soine  gcnlleiocn,  in  convenient  eitu- 
ations. 
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atioas,    wtth  perfect  satisfactioa  as  to  (heit  supeifcot 
utility. 

To  moderate  the  pressure  of  loaded  carts  Dtpon  Abe 
6liafkiiig  hone^  in*  coming  down  steep  decliviiiesi  -a 
kckiDg*pole  was  invented  by  Mr.  Thomas  CoUejr  <£ 
Cefo-Gwyddfid  in  Mon^omeryshire ;  for  which  (be 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  presented  iiim 
with  a  silver  medal  in  the  year  1793*. 

Tht  original  vehicks  of  com  and  bay  are  still  used 

exdosiTely  in  several  parts  of  the  uplands ;  and  co*« 

sist  of  ist,  wheeled  cars,  having  one  end  d:idiiigoii 

the  ground,  and  the  other  mounted  on  a  pair  of  low 

wlraela ;— 2d^  car^Uusg,  or  drag*car ;— 3d,  car^cetmi 

or  donal  car ;  the  hiding  part,  as  in  the  two  former 

Ydiicles,  shod  with  thick  wooden  slippers,,  and  a  ahi^ 

•uqieiided  on  the  horse's  back.    In  hay  or  corn  bar* 

^est,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  half  a  dozen  of  these 

cuurrying  from  the  same  field  ;  one  party  loading  the 

9stam  in  saccessicHi, — a  boy  mounts  on  each  horse  drives 

iiill  8pe6d,<'-«another  party  attends  at  the  stack»yard,  to 

ireooirTe  the  loads  as  they  arrive  in  regular  rotation.    A 

mtmager  will  hardly  credit  the  celerity  with  which  a 

large  quantity  will  be  carried,  in  a  short  sfpacc  of  time^ 

^y  this  simple  method. 

To  save  the  trouble  or  expense  of  draining  boggy 
XBeadow  grounds  in  some  places,  panniers  and  the 
fcrarwny  shoulders  of  the  natives  are  employed  to  carry 
off  the  rushy  crops  of  winter  fodder ;  as  wheels,  or 
cars,  might  prove  to  be  dangerous  experiments. 

Tkraihing  Mnckines.^^ln  the  year  1798  there  weie 


*-  For  a  flkttt  cod  de8criptiDiH«-See  tbe  Traniactioiis  of  tke  Society  for 
aheyear. 
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only  two  in  the  six  counties  ;  one  at  Mr.  Wiikinsoo^s 
at  Brynbo  *  in  Denbighshire,  worked  by  steam  ;  the 
other  at  Mr.  Boydell's,  of  the  Manor  Farm  in  Flint- 
shire, turned  by  water.  In  the  year  1801,  the  Rev.  ■>. 
John  Pric^  of  Gaer,  introduced  the  third  into  Mont- 
gomerysliire,  which  was  put  in  motion  by  three  or  four 
horses.  These  were  made  upon  a  cumbersome  and  ex« 
pensive  construction,  amounting  to  from  fourscore  to  a 
hundred  pounds.  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  ma- 
chinery being  so  much  improved  and  simplified,  and 
consequently  the  power  to  work  them  so  much  reduced^ 
they  are  become  too  common  to  be  enumerated.  They 
are  generally  of  a  two-horse  power,  and  cost  from 
SOL  to  261.  ;  the  farmer  finding  only  the  timber  deli- 
vered on  the  spot  where  the  mill  is  to  be  erected. 
Hand  thrashing-mills  have  been  also  introduced ;  some 
of  them  are  intended  to  be  conveyed  from  one  farm- 
yard to  another,  to  thrash  by  the  bushel. 

The  winnowing  machines,  called  the  Carlisle,  have 
for  several  years  been  common  in  the  counties  of  An- 
glesey, Caernarvon,  Denbigh,  and  Flint ;  and  about 
the  year  ITfJS,  they  began  io  find  their  way  into  the 
counties  of  Montgomery  afij  Meirionydd,  In  Mont- 
gomeryslure,  fanners,  made  of  framed  wood  and  can- 
vas, and  turned  by  the  hand,  were  generally  used ; 
and  the  peasants  of  Meirionydd  trusted  too  much  to 
the  assisting  operation  of  fickle  Zephyr.  The  Carlisle 
machines  from  Liverpool,  &c.  brought  to  Anglesey, 
cost  five  guineas ;  though  some  artists  in  that  county 
made  them  for  three  guineas.  Other  machines,  upon 
a  more  improved  construction,  have  been  since  iotro- 


*  Mr.  Pennant)  ip  his  Tone,  caUs  this  place  Bramborough :  tl^e  com* 
mon  appellation  has  been  here  preferred. 

duced. 
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duced,  and  are  become  comroon.  Their  price  is  from 
^ix  to  eight  guineas,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
i¥Ood,  &c.  From  73  to  100  buehels  of  barley  may  be 
winnowed  in  a  day  by  two  men,  with  the  assistance  of 
tyfo  more  when  the  operation  of  sacking  commences. 


\ 
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ENCLOSING— FENCES— GATES. 


IN  the  infancy  of  enclosures,  fields,  as  well  aa 
farms,  were  small ;  and  in  fencing  the  outlines,  the 
enclosers  would  aim  at  the  advantage  of  taking  in  a 
bash  of  quick  hedge  at  the  expense  of  all  regularity  of 
-shape.  Those  that  still  remain  within  their  original 
bounds,  are  in  general  such  whimsical  figures  as  would 
^have  puzzled  Euclid  himself  to  have  given  them  a 
name.  The  custom  of  gavel-kind  kept  them  for  cen- 
turies in  the  same  size  and  form :  its  abolition,  and 
improved  husbandry,  gave  them  regularity  and  ex- 
pansion. 

In  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  the  Genius  of  Agriculture 
mourns  for  want  of  shelter  and  fences.     On  the  shores 
of  the  Menai,    indeed,  timber  grows,    and  quickset 
Jbedges  flourish :  but  in  more  exposed  parts,  the  vast 
expanse  of  horizon,    without   any  interruption  from 
woods  and  hedges,  fatigue  the  observing  eye.    About 
the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Rowlands,  author  of  Mona  Antiqua  Restaur 
rata^  wrote  his  Ideas  Agriculturce;  in  which,  lament- , 
ing  the  dreariness  of  his  native  island,  he  points  out 
the  kinds  of  woods  and  shrubs  that  were  not  likely  to 
grow,  and  recommends  others  that  would  form  lasting 
fences  in  the  worst  soil  and  keenest  air.     Although  the 
author,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  times,  fre- 
quently bewilders  himself  inspirits,  salts,  and  sulphur^ 

yet 
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yet  his  obBervations  in  general  bespeak  a  yigoroas  in« 
tellect.  However,  his  countrymen  did  not  profit  either 
bj  his  ezamp^  on  his  own  farm,  or  bj  his  writings. 
It  is  but  of  late  that  fences,  as  well  as  other  improve* 
ments,  have  there  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gentle* 
man  and  the  farmer. 

The  common  fences  are  banks  of  sods,  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  high,  with  a  foss  on  each  side :  expense 
of  making  from  14«f.  to  20d,  per  rood. 

About  4000/.  was  expended  on  the  Plas  Gwymi 
i$Mdy  in  enelosing  with  stone  walls.  Thej  measnre4 
about  4500  roods,  of  eight  yards  each,  at  17^.  per 
rood.  The  walls  are  five  feet  high,  all  entirely  pointed ; 
and  the  coping,  of  one  foot  depth,  worked  with 
tnoftar. 

On  Trev-Jorwcrth  estate  are  stone  fences  four  feeC 
and  a  half  high,  and  coped  with  mortar,  at  ISs.  per 
rood. 

On  the  Pentir  estate  in  Caernarvonshire,  several  hun« 
dred  roods  of  dry  walling  have  been  erected  ;  six  tcei 
high,  three  feet  thick  at  the  base,  taperiiig  to  two  feel 
at  the  top ;  stones  raised^  carried,  and  worked,  at  from 
7$.  to  9$.  per  rood. 

Some  miles  of  stone  fences  have  been  erected  on  Nan« 
nan  demesne,  in  Meirionyddshire.  They  are  five  feet  si jt 
iniAes  high  under  the  coping,  which  projects  four 
inches  on  each  side ;  three  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
90  inches  at  Ae  top  :  mason^s  wages  9s.  6d.  per  rood. 
The  greater  part  of  the  stones  were  collected,  and  some 
of  them  blasted,  in  the  fields  which  the  walls  now  en- 
4^iose. 

In  places  where  flattish  stones  abound,  as  in  the  vici- 
Bity  of  schistose  mountains,  the  body  of  the  wall  is 

worked 
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worked  in  the  common  method,  one  flat  layer  upos 
another;  then  the  coping  is  laid  on  in  the  position,  of 
slates  loaded  in  a  boat  or  waggon,  thus,  1 1  ( {,  andtboyr 
lock  each  other  effectually;  and  the  fence ■  coatiiMies 
longer  in  repair  than  when  constructed  in  any  edief 
manner.  ,  ■; 

Of  late,  the  raising  of  quickset  fences  has  become 
prevalent  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  notwithstanding  ibe 
common  prejudice  against  its  practicability.  Hedges 
in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  western  winds  are 
found  to  thrive  sufficiently  well.  On  Trev-garnedd 
farm,  the  fences  in  that  direction  consist  chiefly  of  haw* 
thorn  ;  while  it  was  thought  prudent  to  form  ihc  traoftr 
verise  fences  which  front  the  storms,  with  stone. 

The  manager  of  Bodavon  farm  underwent  the  expense 
of  5y*  per  rood  (which  in  many  other  places  wonld 
cost  from  7^.  to  8;.)  in  forming  a  quickset  fence.  •  Bfx 
a  Montgomeryshire  or  a  Denbighshire  farmer,  who  sel* 
dom  exceeds  the  expense  of  IM,  or  35».  per  rood  in 
quickset  fencing,  this  might  be  taken  for  a  formidabfe 
chevauxjie  frizcj  erected  to  check  the  progress  of  a 
horde  of  Mamelukes.  The  foss  was  cut  five  feet  deep^ 
nine  feet  wide  at  the  top,  tapering  to  18  inches  at  tbf 
bottom.  At  the  height  of  one  sod  from  the  surface  of  the 
fo6S|  a  rdw  of  hawthorns  was  planted;  above  whick4 
bank  of  sods  and  earth  was  raised  three  feet  high;  Ufd 
on  the  summit  of  the  bank  a  row  of  furze  seed  was  sowar 
and  behind  the  whole  a  batter  was  formed  of  the  moidA 
thrown  out  of  the  foss.  «; 

Some  farmers  protect  their  new  quick  fences  with 
posts  and  rails ;  but  as  the  island  is  so  destitute  -eC 
wood,  that  practice  cannot  become  general :  tberefiotre^ 
temporary  mounds  of  earth  are  sometimes  thrown  up  oa 

each 
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facb  side  the  hedges ;  which,  when  the  sets  have  growa 
to  maturity,  are  mixed  with  lime,  and  carried  off  for 
manure. 

Were  the  Anglesey  agriculturists  to  pursue  the  fol* 
lowing  method  of  growing  fences,  recommended  by. 
Richard  Tudor,  Esq.  of  Garth,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
they  would  save  the  trouble  of  mounding  with  earth, 
and  render  posts  and  rails  unnecessary* 

The  lines  for  the  hedges  being  marked  out,  the  soil, 
fot  some  yarda  on  each  side,  should  be  well  prepared' 
by  following  and  manuring.     In  6uch  an  ameliorated 
soil,  one  row  of  hawthorn  sets  would  be  sufficient ;  and 
thoflie  as  much  -as  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder  ;  and  in*, 
stead  of  posts  and  rails,  mounds  or  ditches,  to  protect  the 
sets  from  cattle.    The  farmer  should  adopt,  where  it  is 
practicable,  the  Norfolk  rotation  of  turnips,  barley, 
<:loyer,  wh^t.  Sec.    The  turnips  should  all  be  drawn 
off,  and  the  clover  always  cut  for-  soiling  horses  and 
€»ttle,«in  yaids  and  sheds;  and  no  part  of  the  live 
stock  should  at  all  be  permitted  to  go  into  those  fields 
daring .  the  space  of  three  rotations,  wlifth  would  be 
Iwdve  years.    In  the  si:i;th  year  the  sets  should  be  cut 
within  about  six  inches  of  the  soil ;  and  in  another  six 
years  they  would  become  an  effectual  fence.   The  head* 
lands  adjoiniog  the  new  fences,  during  the  twelve  years, 
should  be  a  perpetual  fallow,  by  hoeing  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, or  potatoes ;  in  order  that  neither  weeds  nor^  grass 
\shoBld  retard  the  growth  of  the  hedges.     The  farmers 
would  find  their  advantage  in  pursuing  such  a  system 
of  husbandry,  exclusive  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
fences. 

The  above  plan  is  known  to  have  been  adopted  in 
one  instance,  for  four  or  fi^e  years ;  the  farmer  then 

grew 


I 


grew  tired,  and  had  recourse  afterwards  to  hurdles  for 
the  preservation  of  bis  young  quicks. 

A  former  practice,  now  discontinued,  was  (o  planft 
the  sets  inclining  in  the  direction  of  the  fence;  and  nu- 
merous germs  were  expected  to  spring  from  each  stem, 
so  as  quickly  to  compose  an  imperveable  barrier. 

In  removing  young  hawthorns  from  the  nursery,  s 
frugal  method  is  practised,  of  chopping  them  a  few 
inches  beneath  the  surface  with  a  keen  spade,  the  whole 
length  of  the  drills ;  so  as  to  leave  the  tap-roots  in  the 
soil.  The  beds  being  then  raked  and  dressed,  a  new 
succession  of  hawthorns,  without  further  trouble,  wiU 
be  the  immediate  consequence.  About  two  years  growtli 
of  quicks  is  gained  by  this  operation. 

Crabtree  seedlings,  growing  in  drills,  may  be  ma- 
naged ill  the  same  manner.  Some  beds  of  them  bein^ 
to  be  transplanted,  and  their  tap-roots  too  long,  were 
cut  off,  with  a  knife,  of  the  length  of  from  four  to  six 
inches.  These  roots  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  surface  of  the 
gnrdcn  for  about  a  fortnight  of  severe  weather  in  March. 
The  farmer  then,  for  experiment  sake,  picked  the  best, . 
and  dibbled  them  in  rows  parallel  to  those  of  the  seed- 
lings  he  had  transplanted;  and  the  roots  overlook  the 
plants  in  growth  the  first  year. 

These  instances  account  for  the  speedy  reproduction 
of  hawthorns,  &c.  in  woods  which  had,  apparently,  , 
been  cleared,  in  being  stocked  up  for  fencing :  but  this 
reproduction,  either  from  roots  or  seed,  cannot  beesC'^ 
pi'cted  to  succeed  well,  where  sheep  or  cattle  are  pei*^ 
niitted  to  browse. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Pen-y-Ian,  near  Welsh  Poo!,  prior 
to  his  planting  sets  in  a  poor  soil,  threw  up  the  mould, 
made  a  compost  of  it  with  farm-yard  dung,  and  left  it. 
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by  freqaent  falloning,  to  imbibe  the  good  qualities  of 
the  elements  for  two  years :  lie  then  formed  the  bank, 
and  into  the  fertilized  soil  dibbled  a  double  row  of 
yearling  hawthorns  ;  which  arc  now  in  a  very  thriving 
state.  According  to  the  method  just  recommended  for 
Anglesey,  Mr.  Williams's*  practice  is  cutting  the  sets 
in  their  sixth  year,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  soil ;  by 
which  means  the  germs  become  four  times  mote  nume>  \ 
roils  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  Rev.  Simon  Lloyd  of  Bala,  in  Meirionyddshifcj,  ( 
has  practised  the  following  mode  of  fencing  with  sue, ' 
cess,  especially  upon  turbary  soils.     The  foss,  so  con- 
trived as  to  serve  also  for  a  drain,  was  first  marked  four 
fi^tin  breadth,  and  cut  into  four  rows  of  sods  of  equal 
breadth.     The  first  row  was  laid,  with  the  sward  down*' 
wards,  within  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  brink  of  the 
foss ;  the  second  row  was  placed  behind  the  first ;  and 
tbc  third  nns  laid  on  the  first,  with  the  award  also 
downwards;  then  the  vacancy  behind  was  filled   up  _ 
with  mould,  so  as  to  be  level  with  the  third  layer.  Theti 
bed  being  thus  formed,  the  quicksets  were  laid  on  in  aa'l 
Ijorizontal  position,  projecting  about  eight  inches  over  'j 
(he  sods,  and  having  been  previously  cut  about  two  feet 
ID   length.     Some  mould  was  laid  on  their  roots,  and   ' 
then  the  fourth  and  last  row  of  sods  was  laid  upon  thenif 
forming  the  third  front  layer.     The  foss  was  then  cut  ' 
to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  as  soil  and  < 
cumBtanccs  required,  and  tapered  to  about  18  inches  at  ' 
tlie  bottom.    Lastly,  the  whole  was  protected  by  a  tern-  ' 
porary  fence  of  posts  and  rails.     By  being  kept  clean  3 

•    If  any  spot  in  lIiis  district  can  tie  said   to  rival  ChiaMe  nealneia  ii 
agricultiitc,  it  must  bo  the  Utile  farm  managed  by  this  economist.     He  is   , 
the  Kiiyogg,  the  rural  Socratci  of  North  Wales,  and  waDM  but  UU 
UiRd,  ro  rendcT  hiro  u  celebrated. 
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rroinneedK  iind  rubbisb  for  (be  first  Ihrci;  yean,  sucli 
se(s  as  WLTe  at  first  prelly  strong  niij  kindly,  fjrew  lo  an 
cftcctuul  fi'itcc  ill  llirre  oilier  jiiars.  Wea-  tile  sels  laid 
so  BG  to  form  an  uliUque  angle  wilIi  ilic  line  of  tlie  fuss, 
the  sliools  gruwLig  from  lliciii  would  compose  a  Ihickci 
end  5tron<;er  (tii\<x. 

Among  ibc  rnstics  llierc  is  a  prevailing  notion,  that 
"  some  inei\  have  an  unlucky  li^id  in  setting  quick," 
let  Ibcir  skill  be  ever  so  great :  but  farniicrs  need  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  (he  Irulli  of  the  niasini,  that  "  the 
mmt  careful  man  lias  the  mo^t  liicky  liand."  (someof 
tbomost  lucky  hands  are  cari:fal  in  raising  the  sels  witb 
a  spade,  thereby  preserving  their  tender  fibrous  tooIb 
much  better  lliai)  when  lliey  arc  torn  up  in  the  common 
method  nith  a  niallock.  Their  next  care  is  not  lo  leave 
them  too  long  exposed  to  llie  air  ;  to  have  the  long  and 
crushed  roots  of  the  sets  Irininiid  ;  lo  get  their  bed  well 
prepared  of  fnsli  inould,  clear  from  rubbish,  decayed 
wood,  leaves,  &c. ;  and  lo  press  the  soil  close,  so  as  to 
become  attached  (o  every  fibre.  Lucky  hands  also 
have  a  disereliou  neither  to  bury  Iheir  sels  too  deep, 
nor  lo  plant  ibein  loo  ebb,  so  as  lo  be  starved  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Too  deep  planting  is  a  more  gene- 
ral mistake  than  Ihe  reverse.  In  raising  varieties  of 
quicksets  from  Ihe  woods,  nature  gives  a  lesson  (o  the 
labourer,  shewing  how  deep  they  ought  to  be  replanted; 
that  is,  the  lap-routed  plants  ought  to  be  set  deeper  than 
Ihose  who  have  only  horizontal  roois :  hence  the  neces- 
^ily  of  setting  hawthorns  iWpcr  fli;in  hazels,  &c.  &c. 

Formerly,  farmers  were  at  Ihe  yearly  expense  and 
trouble  of  repairing  some  scores  of  roods  of  dead  hedges ; 
although  the  corners,  and  perhaps  the  middle  of  the 
very  fields  adjoining  abounded  with  thorns  and  briars, 
catching  bold  of  their  skirls  every  time  they  passed  by, 
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and  as  it  were  reprimanding  the  sluggard  for  not  trans^ 
planting  them.    Tliis  reflection  will  bear  application  lo  ^ 
many  in  the  present  clay ;  but  nevertheless  we  are  gra- 
dually improving.     There  are  several  hundred  roods  * 
less  of"  dead  hedge  within  (he  district,  every  year. 

Hawthorn  sets,  and  furze  seed,  are  imported  into  All"  < 
glesey  from  Ireland  ;  the  former,  of  two  years'  growth^   ' 
at  from  3s.  tu  5s.  per  thousand  ;  the  latter  formerly  at 
6d.  per  lb.,  but  now  advanced  to  Is.,  and  from  that  to   i 
S.f.  'Gd.,  according  to  seasons  and  circumstances. 

In  the  counties  of  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Monlgotneryy  I 
hawthorn  sets  are  growii  in  great  quantities  by  nursery 
men ;  and  two-yearlings  arc  sold  nt  various  prices,  ac- 
cording to  distance  from  market,  &c.  In  Montgome- 
ryshire, near  the  ciinal,  and  large  enclosures  of  wastes, 
they  immediately  doubled  their  former  prices.  Some 
gentlemen  farmers  have  nurseries  for  their  own  use  j  ami  i 
it  were  desirable  that  all  proprietors  of  eslateB  should 
have  quickset  nurseries,  dispersed  at  regular  distances^ 
for  the  use  of  their  tenantry. 

W  here  verjuice  is  expressed  from  crabs,  were  the  cora  ' 
of  the  refuse  preserved  and  sown  in  drill  beds,  millions 
of  qaicksets  might  be  easily  and  cheaply  procured; 
which  when  plashed,  and  repeatedly  trimmed,  would 
iiirm  excellent  fences,  very  little,  if  any,  inferioi  . 
to  those  uf  hawthorn.  In  a  given  number  of  years  they 
will  double  the  groivlh  of  hawthorn,  they  arc  easier 
raised,  and  hardier  under  every  species  of  management; 
which  are  advantages  of  considerable  importance.  Th« 
only  objection  itr^ed  against  them  is,  that  their  fruit) 
when  fallen  in  autumn  or  winter,  tempts  pigs  to  break 
through  fences  composed  of  them.  This  objection 
affects  only  the  fences  about  the  buildings;  and  even 
there,  were  the  grunting  tribe  yet  possessed  with  a 
iL  2  legioii} 
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lc;pon,  Die   prickly-matted  sides  nf  tbis  fence,   well 
plashed  and  trimmed,  might  l)id  tlicm  defiance. 

There  is  no  purt  of  llie  district  where  quickset  fenc- 
ing is  betler  niulerstood,  or  more  extensively  practised, 
than  in  Monlgomerysliire.  The  late  large  enclosures,  in 
addition  to  furmcr  experience,  completed  the  dexterity 
of  the  labourers. 

On  dry  soils,  it  is  thought  absurd  to  raise  a  moand, 
and  hoist  the  sets  on  the  summit  of  an  arid  bank,  where 
neither  permanent  moisture  nor  nourishment  can  be 
expected.  On  the  contrary,  where  two  labourers  work 
together,  one  prepares  the  bed  a  spit  deep ;  the  other 
trims  the  roots  of  the  staggard,  and  puts  it  in  its  place; 
the  first  then,  by  preparing  the  bed  of  the  second  stag- 
gard, throws  the  finer  mould  (o  the  roofs  of  the  first, 
and  the  coarser  clods  as  an  outside  filling,  whilst  the 
second  labourer  presses  the  mould  to  the  roots  with  liis 
foot;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  line  is  planted.  Then 
the  sods  are  cut  from  the  surface  of  the  foss,  and  placed 
in  an  inclining  position,  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
fence ;  and  finally,  the  trimmings  of  tlie  foss  arc  thrown 
npon  the  surface  of  the  bank,  among  the  planted  stag- 
gards.  To  complete  the  work,  the  operation  of  beard- 
ing takes  place,  with  dead  Irowse,  to  make  the  fence 
impenetrable  to  the  farmer's  stock.  Bearding  was  for- 
merly done  by  laying  a  line  of  Irowse,  especially  black>  ■ 
thorn,  in  an  oblique  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  bank, 
and  securing  that  by  a  row  of  cloven  stakes  driven  on 
the  outside.  Now  the  expense  of  bearding  is  much  re 
duced,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mate-  . 
rials.  Cloven  stakes  are  entirely  omitted  ;  the  toppings 
of  the  planted  staggards,  &c.  are  stuck  on  theditcU 
bank  perpendicularly,  but  inclining  so  as  to  become  in 
close  contact  with  the  staggards.    This  latter  mode  is 

not  J 
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not  80  slrong  or  lasting  as  the  other,  but  appears  better 
to  the  eye,  is  more  saving  of  materials,  and  less  tempt- 
ing (o  thieving  depreiialors. 

On  soils  too  wet,  or  loo  ebb  upon  a  substratum  of 
clay  or  rammcl,  and  upon  no  other  occasion,  a  mound 
is  raised  with  a  double  f<»ss  to  plant  quicksets  upon  ; 
and  in  those  cases,  the  mound  is  frequently  formed  at 
the  commencement  of  winter,  and  the  best  of  the  bad  -', 
mould  is  thrown  into  the  centre,  to  be  improved  by  the  ■ 
winter  frosts,  &c.     Tiien  in  February,  March,  or  the  -^ 
beginning  oi  April,  the  sets  arc  planted  ;  digging  and  « 
pulverising  the  soil,  by  the  operation  as  described  in  the  a 
former  method  of  planting  a  spit  deep  in  sound  soils;  ( 
and  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  mound,  to  "4 
administer  moisture  to  the  quicksets. 

In  enclosures  of  wastes  it  has  been 
through  the  avidity  of  the  owner,  to  plant  the  quick- .■ 
sets  close  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  allotment,  -wliichJ 
is  called  the  trig.     The  foss  must  then  of  course  be  cat  f 
close  under  the  roots  of  t)ie  new  fence ;  and  for  obvious  ' 
reasons  it  can  never  grow  well :  and  if  it  does,  the  next 
time  ditching   is   performed,  a  neighbour's  allotment  I 
must  be  encroached  upon  to  furnish  materials.    Quick- 
sets therefore  should  never  be  planted  within  less  than 
four  feet  and  a  half  of  the  trig. 

The  season  for  fencing  with  quicks  extends  from  Oc-  i 
iober  to  April.  Alder  slaggards,  of  all  others,  require  . 
(he  earliest  setting ;  if  they  are  delayed  beyond  Christ-  1 
inaa,  they  seldom  succeed;  excepting  in  places  quite  i 
congenial  to  their  growth.  The  blackthorn  is  also  ten- 
der of  transplantation.  Its  spur-heel  preserved  unda- 
maged is  supposed  to  be  necessary :  when  that  is  the  l 
case,  it  has  been  known  to  succeed  when  transplaDted 
in  full  blossom  in  April. 

K  3  ■  The 
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The  moat  common  natural  quicks  in  the  lowlands 
ate  bazd  and  hawlhotti ;  varicgntcd  with  the  black- 
thorn, briar,  crab,  lesser  maple,  the  spindle  tree, 
and  the  dogberry ; — in  a  little  higlier  climate,  the 
wild  guelder-rose,  and  tlie  bird-chcrrj,  appear  ;^ 
then,  in  ibe  hills,  the  bircli  and  mountain  ash  predo- 
minate. 


Gates, — Properly  so  called,  are  framed  either  of 
sawed,  or  of  cleft,  oak;  and  are  hung  to  strong  posts 
of  [he  same  wood,  by  means  of  iron  hinges. 

The  gates  about  Nannau,  and  Tan  y  bnlch,  in 
Meirionyddsbire,  arc  made  upon  a  similar  plan.  The 
span  (en  feet  clear  between  the  posts ; — the  lop  and 
bottom  rails  are  of  oak,  and  the  intermediate  ones  of 
foreign  deal,  all  tapering  towards  the  fore-post,  in  order 
to  lessen  tlie  pressure  ui>on  the  hhiges.  Tiic  catch  of 
the  iron  latch  serves  also  for  a  staple,  in  running 
through  a  mortice  in  the  tore-post,  whereon  a  hanging  . 
lock  may  occasionally  be  iised. 

Ill  Montgomeryshire,  the  most  common  of  late  upon 
farms  are  those  called  CoUey  gates,  from  the  name  of 
the  introducer.  The  two  posts  and  upper  bar  only  are 
of  spar  scantling.  The  five  under  bars,  and  lacers, 
arc  of  inch  boards.  It  has  only  one  upright  laccr,  and 
that  in  the  middle,  teuoncd  into  the  upper  bar.  Two 
diagonal  lacers,  one  from  the  hingc-hcel  to  within  a. 
few  hinges  of  the  upright  laccr  ;  and  the  other  from  the 
fuot  of  the  upright  lacer  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  fore-post,  both  parallel,  and  both  tenoned 
into  the  upper  bar.  Then  two  shorter  diagonal  laccii 
are  nailed  ;  one  abutting  on  the  heel  of  the  fore-post, 
and  propping  ibc  long  diagonal  ujion  the  fourth  rail; 
the  other  abutting  on  the  heel  of  the  upright  lacer,  and 
proppmg 


^1 


ppiug  tlie  other  long  diagonal  likewise  on  lUe  fourth 
I. 

Tlipsc  gates  fiisleit  spOntniioouBly  by  means  of  slip 

|]<.>nilc(l  catches;    which  are    foand  more   dtintble 

than  other  detainers,    springs,    clickers,  &c.    as  the 

sinking  of  gates  upon  their  hhiges  takes  no  effect  upon 

UlCSC. 

In  tbe  openings  into  fields  in  the  lowlands,  where  no 

>mmoii  thoroMghHire  requires  gates,  morticed  posts, 
and  five  rails,  to  be  fixed  and  taken  ofT  separately,  are 
common  ;  but  being  so  subject  to  inconveniences,  a 
hurdle  gate  has  been  contrived,  of  five  bars  running 
through  three  morticed  uprights,  one  at  each  end,  and 
one  in  tlic  middle  ;  with  the  upper  and  fourth  bar  pro- 
jecting aix>ut  three  inches  through  the  posts  at  each 

id,  to  be  fitted  into  common  mortices  in  the  post 
one  end,  and  into  gnnc  mortices  in  the  other, 
lo  be  lifU-d  up  and  taken  oQ'  at  pleasure.  These 
ucb  more  convenient  and  safe  than  detached 
rails;  and  far  less  expensive  than  hinged  and  bulky- 
posted  gales. 

Iq  the  uplands,  a  species  of  gate  called  clwyd  is 
cornnion.  It  cnnsists  of  two  cleft  bars  with  upright 
Btuds,  either  close  enough  to  keep  out  pigs,  geese,  &c. 
or  wider  set,  and  wattled  with  rods. 

Sizes  of  fields  vary  according  to  circumstances,  inde- 
pendent of  the  size  of  the  farm.  Wet  soils  and  ex- 
posed situations,  require  smaller  enclosures;  that 
ditches  may  act  as  drains,  and  hedges  as  shelter.  In 
dry  soils  and  warm  situations  these  precautions  are  un- 
necessary, and  consequently  large  enclosures  are  most 
rccommcndable.  The  most  approved  size  of  enclosures 
is  one-eighteenth  part  of  the  farm;  as  six  acres  in  a 
K  4  farm 
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fiirm  of  100  ;  11  acres  in  SOO  ;  17  acres  in  SOO,;  and 
22  acres  in  400,  &o.  so  as  to  admit  a  regular  rotation 
of  crops,  and  appropriate  quantities  and  successions  of 
meadoMTS  and  pastures. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  VII. 

ARABLE   LAND. 


SECT.    I. Tir.LAGE. 

THAT  farmers  convert   loo  mucli  of  Ibe  lands  ' 
whicb  were  formerly  in  tillnge,  itilo  pasture,  is  bu 
groundless  cause  of    alarm.      Farmers  should,    and  ' 
always  will,  consult  llieir  own  interests  :  and  whotliec  .' 
llie  conversion  of  tlieir  lands  into  tillage  or  into  pasture 
be  found  the  most  profitable  to  themselves,  the  same   ' 
will  CTenlually  be  foucd  most  beneficial  also  to  the 
public.     Too  great  a  declension  of  either  pasture  or 
tillage,  among  other  causes,  may  occasion  a  tempo- , 
rary  inconvenience,  and  partial  distress ;  but  it  is  an 
inseparable  consequence  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
an  equilibrium  will  be  gradually  restored  to  the  agri-  ■' 
cultural  scale,  until  the  other  end  preponderates  in 
turn ;  and  so  on,  in  perpetual  fluctuation ;   like  the  \ 
changing  of  the  winds  of  Heaven  from  one  quarter  to  1^ 
another,  when  the  vacuum  in  the  atmosphere  has  been* 
replenished  with  air. 

The  corn  raised  by  tillage  in  North  Wales,  in  com- 
mon years,  seems  not  fully  equal  to  its  consumption. 
The  deficiency  of  one  part,  which  is  evident  from  its 
imports,  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  superabundance 
exported  from  the  other  pari  of  the  district, 

Anglesey  has  frequently  been   [epresented  as  raising 
great 


great  qiiaiitilirs  of  c^rain.  M6n-M<tm-Gj/mTti,  i.  e. 
*'  Mona  the  inollicr  of  Wales,"  is  an  epilbct  ancienlly 
applied  fo  tlic  island  by  some  of  her  own  fond  sons  ; 
and  Giraldiis  Cainbrcnsis,  in  iTic  twelt'lli  ccnturj,  first 
gave  tlie  term  llie  interpretation  of  "  the  nursery  of 
\Vales,"  or,  according  tn  otliers,  '*  llie  nursing  motber 
of  Wales  ;"  because  it  supplied  the  other  Welsh  coun- 
ties witli  grain  in  times  of  scarcity.  There  may  be 
more  fancy  than  Irutli  in  Giraldus's  interpretation  ;  for 
Mr.  Rowlands  did  not  think  his  native  island  worthy 
of  the  appellation,  in  that  light,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  his  lde(E  AgricuUurw,  p.  189,  be  says — 
"  By  pinfolding  in  a  well-fenced  field  in  the  ntgbls, 
and  at  mid-day,  during  summer  and  autumn,  Anglcsej 
was  formerh/  Me  to  send  to  other  counties  such  quan* 
titics  of  rye,  and  other  corn,  and  thereby  to  deserve  the 
venerable  title  of  a  mother."  After  enumerating  the 
varieties  of  manures  with  nliich  Anglesey  aboandcd, 
he  adds — "  Now  these  were  the  improvements  of  this 
country,  as  far  as  1  could  perceive ; — and  if,  under 
these  only,  our  lands  formerly  flourished,  what  a  slur 
it  muit  be  upon  its,  if  we  suffer  it  now  to  sink  beneath 
that  esteem  :"— a  tacit  declaration,  that  Anglesey,  in 
the  author's  lime,  did  not  export  much  grain. 

The  great  dearth  of  com  in  the  year  179j,  occaaiuned 
a  minute  inquisition  into  the  produce  and  imports  of 
Ihe  country  :  at  tlic  port  of  Heanmans,  the  account  of 
exports  and  imports,  from  the  2:1  of  January,  1793,  tO 
the  lOlh  of  November,  1795,  stood  thus  : 
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Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  in  his  Book  of  Charls,  says,  that 
23,000  basbds  of  diflrrmt  kinds  of  grain  were  shipped 
ofF  from  Holy  Head,  in  Anglesey,  in  the  year  1747 ; 
and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Supplement  to  Row* 
lands'  Mona  Aniiquuj  published  in  1774,  rates  the 
corn  exports  of  the  island,  in  the  year  1770,  at  90fiOO 
bushels ;  whereof  the  port  of  Holy  Head  alone  emitted 
40,000  bushels. 

But  tliese  are  exports  only,  no  imports  are  men* 
tiooed ;  which,  however,  it  may  be  presumed  from  the 
several  data  of  calculation,  most  hare  taken  place. 
The  whole  produce  of  the  island,  in  the  year  1795, 
taken  by  an  actual  survey,  did  not  exceed  59,770  quar- 
ters, t)f  the  following  varieties  of  grain ; — oats,  35^85 
quarters;  barley,  3S,700  quarters;  wheat,  J578 quar- 
ters ;  rye,  7  quarters. 

Rating  the  acreage  of  Anglesey  at  173,000,  and  de- 
ducting 12,600  acres  of  waste  land  ;  it  appears,  from 
the  survey  of  grain  in  1795,  that  no  more  than  an 
eleventh  part  of  the  enclosed  lands  is  under  tillage ; 
which  may  be  divided  in  the  following  proportions  : 


Oats 


Total  in  tUlage    14,583 

—In  meadows  and  pasture    » 14d,81B 

Wastes  ...„ 12,600 


TotaJ  acreage 173,000 

As  the  county  of  Caernarvon  is  not  supposed  to  groir 
above  one  balf,  and  Ibe  county  of  Meirionydd  not 
above  one-fiflh  of  (lie  produce  of  Anglesey,  their  de- 
pendence upon  other  parts  for  grain,  must  be  propor- 
tionally greater. 

In  the  mining  part  of  Flintshire,  tillage  must  natu- 
rally be  expected  in  a  neglected  state ;  but  the  fertility 
of  the  other  part  may  make  up  its  deficiency,  with  a 
surplus;  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  setf-sup- 
pljing  county. 

About  one-third  part  of  the  vales  of  Denbighshire 
and  Montgomeryshire  is  under  tillage ;  from  which 
great  quantities  of  grain  are  annually  sold  to  supply 
the  consuming  districts.  Otic  bouse  in  Liverpool  is 
reported  to  have  paid  S5,000/.  in  ten  years,  for  grain 
exported  from  the  small  Ijarbour  of  Rhuddhm,  situate 
oil  the  outlet  of  the  Clwyd,  near  St.  Asaph. 

In  the  Section  on  Oats,  some  data  are  inserted, 
shewing  the  increase  of  wheat  culture,  and  the  dccrense 
of  that  of  oafs,  in  a  given  number  of  years,  within  cer- 
tain parishes  in  Montgomeryshire.  Persons  from  70  to 
90  3'ears  of  age,  speak  with  satisfaction  of  tlie  progress 
of  tillage  in  general  within  their  recollection.  They 
''*-^  remem> 
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remember  tlicir  respective  parishes,  somewhat  hill^i 
but  of  sound  soils,  without  a  single  cicre  of  wheat  j; 
wlicrc  now  from  five  to  six  liunilrixl  acres  are  aimuallj 
grown.  Before  Iheir  beginning  to  use  lime  as  a  manure, 
their  teams  were  composed  of  osen  ;  and  their  wheels 
of  birch-wood,  without  being  bound  with  iron.  In 
the  progress  of  improvement,  the  hill  farmer  took  his 
little  cart  to  met't  the  hij^glcrs  halfway  from  the  lime- 
kilns, and  returned  loaded  with  a  dozen  bushels  of  the 
far-fetched  manure,  to  be  savingly  bestowed  upon  soratf  • 
Dtvouritc  experimeul.  Then,  by  degrees,  new  roads' 
Were  formed ;  additional  lime-kilns  built ;  carts  gave 
way  for  waggons  ;  ihe  half-way  higglers  sold  their 
ponies,  and  applied  themselves  with  massy  hammers  to 

crumble  the  stupendous  lime-rock,  towards  supplying 

the  increased  demand  of  improved  tillage. 


SECT.    II. PALLOWIKG. 


The  Fallowists  and  Anii-fallowisfs  still  persist  in 
maintaining  their  respeclivc  theories.     The  one  part/  1 
insists  that  "fallowing  is  absolute/i/  necessary/;"  the'  1 
other  exults  in  the  idea  of  "  fallozcitig  exploded:"  buf  J 
in  different  soils,  and  under  different  circumslanccs,  both* . 
yarties  may  be  in  the  right.     On  such  soils  as  will  ad> 
lait  of  the  culture  of  the  drill  and  Ihe  hoe,  tallowing  * 
might  with  reason  be  deemed  a  work  of  supererogation  ;■ 
l}ut  on  soils  of  a  different  description,  fallowing  seems  ' 
to  be  an  indispensable  operation,  and  will  admit  of  n» 
substitute,   hitherto  discovered,    for   the    clearing   of' 
■weeds.  The  only  means  of  getdng  rid  of  them,  is  their' 
eradication;  and  the  only  means  of  eradicating  them," 
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in  sDcb  soils,  and  ia  difficuU  seasons,  is  by  making  a 
complete  fallow.  A  field  well  fallowed,  without  an; 
manure  whatever,  lins  been  known  to  produce  belter 
crops  than  another  adjuiniiig  field,  of  the  same  kind  of 
soil)  thiit  had  been  manured,  but  with  inferior  tillage. 
On  this  tlie  noted  Jet liro  Tull  founded  hia  drilling 
theory. 

Dry  soils,  by  various  exposures  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  attract  its  ambrosial  dews,  and  in- 
crease their  capacity  for  retention  ;  and  stiiF  wet  soib, 
by  deep,  various,  and  repeated  ploughiogs,  become 
more  friable  and  absorbent.  These  means  of  amelio- 
rating soil  may  be  partly  attainable  in  Uic  drill  system  ; 
but  they  must,  confessedly,  be  less  eiScacious,  and 
more  inconvenient.  A  fallowist  has  some  lafiiude  ;  if 
the  weather  frown,  be  may  wait  unlit  it  smiles :  but  to 
the  driller,  soils  must  be  kind,  and  seasons  moderate; 
if  he  let  the  opportunity  pass,  it  is  gone.  It  may 
moreover  be  a  point  of  dispute,  whether  the  value  of  a 
drilled  green  crop,  which  must  be  lost  by  a  complete 
fallow,  will  not  be  additionally  procured,  in  the  two 
subsequent  years,  by  superior  returns  after  a  fallow. 
Wherever  great  crops  of  wheat,  from  15  to  20  retumsj 
have  been  raised  within  this  district,  they  were  uuiver- 
salfj/  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  have  been  the  produce 
of  complete  fallows, 

ity  a  fallow  must  be  here  understood,  land  that  has 
been  ploughed,  for  the  first  tiine,  in  autumn,  or  at 
latest  before  the  com  men  cement  of  the  winter  frosts  ; — 
cross- ploughed  in  the  spring,  or  as  soon  as  the  bailey 
Ecedness  be  over ; — then  harrowed ;  and  has  had  those 
operations  repeated,  during  the  summer  months,  as 
frequent  as  the  re-appearance  of  weeds,  and  the  super- 
cohcHtou  of  the  soil,  required  it. 
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(til  wUal  light  failowing  was  iinderstoaj,  in  former 
limes,  within  tliis  distric(,    may  be  known  from  tliq  , 
ciislora  wliicli  at  present  rcgulutcs  tltc  division  of  wiieat  - 
crops  between  the  out-going  and  tiie  in-coming  tenant* 
Iflhe  crop  be  procured  from  a.  stubble,  brusli,  or  one- J 
i'nrruw  ley,  except  il  be  a  clover  ley  of  Ilie  first  year^  J 
llie  out-going  tenant  lias  but  onc-tljird,  and  in  some 
lownsbips  but  onc-fuurtU  share  :  but  if  it  be  the  pro- 
duct of  a/rt//oKi,  and  lliat  fiitlow  ploughed  some  lime 
heJoTv  Old  Midsummer  I) ni/,  then  the  out-going  tenatit 
bag  one  half,  and  in  some  plac^  two-lhirds,  of  \hd\ 
crop.     This  is  an  abuse  that  ought  to  be  corrected  ; 
it  holds  out  a  premium  fo  knavery  and  sham  tillage.  1 
Thereby  a  farmer  defrauds  his  neighbour  of  his  rights  1 
by  beginning  to  fallow  his  field  lale  in  June  and  th*  j 
beginning  of  July  ;  and  then  permilting  the  dock  and'j 
tbisllcs,  thus  liulf  ploughed  in,  to  fluurislt  in  an  in*  1 
dining  posture  until  M icij'ielmiiH,  when  he  throws  iit  I 
wheat,  to  partake  with  thum  of  the  poverty  of  tlia  J 
soil. 

The  farmers  who  fallow  in  a  superior  style,  plougb  1 
the  £rst  furrow  small,  both  in  the  deplh  and  the  breadth  ] 
oflhe  pUt;  so  as  no(,  in  many  instances,  lo  plougk  i 
above  threo-fourths  of  an  acre  in  a  day.  At  the  second,-! 
or  cross  furrow,  they  take  plils  of  larger  dimensions^  | 
six  inches  deep,  and   ten  broad ;  then  they   use  har^^ 
rows ;  and  the  third  furrow,  where  practicable,  thej  ' 
plough  stdl  deeper,    to  turn  up  fresh  soil.     A  flayv, 
plough  IS  sometimes  used  for  tlie  first  furrow,  with  the 
flayer  fastened  in  a  mortice  in  the  beam,  about  nine 
inches  before  the  coulter ;  which  is   found  preferable  to 
Mr.  Ducket's  method  of  screwing  the  flayer  to  the 
coulter.     Such  as  neglect  to  open  their  fallows  until 
late  in  the  spring,  ought  to  make  use  of  this  iiislrunient 
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by  all  means,  if  their  land  will  admit  of  tfae  operation 
of  the  flay.  Turnips  bave  been  sown  successfully  on 
llie  first  furrow  of  icy-ground  by  the  operation  of  the 
(lay,  being  manured  on  the  surface  with  ashes. 

There  are  too  many  fallowists  of  another  descriplioRj 
who,  under  a  mistaken  notion  that  fallowing  is  of  no 
other  use  than  giriog  rest  lo  the  soil  from  bearing  use* 
ful  crops,  fallow  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  procoie 
a  more  luxuriant  crop  of  wCeds :  they  plough  up 
couch-^ass,  and  plough  it  in  again  ;  and  multiply 
coltsfoot  and  thistles  by  seed  as  well  as  by  transplanta- 
tion. 

Farmers  disagree  as  lo  the  method  of  disposing  of 
€»uch -grasses,  and  otlier  noxious  roots,  which  they 
eradicate  by  fallowing.  Some  collect  them  with  conch- 
rakes,  and  lay  them  aside  in  heaps  to  moulder,  and  to 
be  made  into  compost  with  lime  ;  some  bum  them  on 
tlicspot;  some  leave  tbcm  to  wither  and  die  on  the  sur- 
face ;  others  think  tbey  smother  them  by  laying  them 
deep  in  the  ground,  under  the  last  furrow,  and  thereby 
converting  nuisance  into  miinure.  In  tliis  they]  may 
tie  mistaken,  as  coltsfoot,  rest-harrow,  and  some  other 
weeds,  will  grow  from  a  depth  that  is  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  plough.  In  a  dry  barley  secdness,  when 
the  couch -grasses,  especially  the  Irilicnm  repetis,  are 
well  harrowed  to  ihe  surface,  and  regularly  scattered, 
many  farmers  sup^Kisc  that  they  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  young  barley,  and  then  perish,  as  it  were,  by 
suffocation. 

The  soils  of  Anglesey  are  various.  Mr.  Rowlands, 
in  his  IdftB  Agrmdiuroe,  enumerates  five  kinds*  :  but 
in  all  these  varieties,  fallowing  Is  not  practised  but  by 
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a  few ;  not  even  in  the  strong  loam  bordering  on  the 
Menai.  The  lighter  soils,  well  adapted  to  the  drill 
husbandry,  ar^  likewise  neglecfed.  The  ploaghs  are 
awkwardly  constructed  ;  and  the  work  generally  done 
with  them,  is  but  a  mere  scarification.  This  applies 
only  to  the  generality  of  farmers ;  it  fixes  no  stigma 
upon  the  few  spirited  improvers  within  the  island,  who 
are  otherwise  characterized  in  this  Report. 

Though  the  Anglesey  plough  be  nearly  the  same  as 
the  old  plough  used  in  Denbighshire  and  Montgomcry* 
shire  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Lummas ;  yet 
the  ploughmen  in  the  latter  counties  seem  to  have  ma- 
naged it  in  a  superior  manner.     Old  farmers,  with  the 
blodau*r  bedd  (the  blossoms  of  the  grave,  t.  e.  hoary 
hair)  flourishing  on  their  heads,  speak  in  a  melancholy 
tone  of  the  present  degeneracy  in  the  produce  of  crops^ 
since  the  new  ploughs  have  been  universally  used.  This 
not  entirely  the  fancy  of  querulous  decrepitude.     In« 
of  tillage,  under  the  present  wide  system,  does 
Slot  afford  increase  of  produce  in  proportion  to  its  ex« 
t^nt.     The  vigour  of  fresh  sound  soil  must  be  more 
productive  than  worn-out  land,  though  pampered  with 
nanure.    When  the  Lummas  plough  was  first  intro- 
duced, ploughmen  vied  with  each  other  in  the  neat- 
ness of  the  surface  of  their  ploughed  land.     Depth  of 
furrow  became  entirely  neglected.     Shallow  ploughing 
is  said  to  be  necessary  in  some  of  the  English  counties, 
in  order  that  the  pan  of  tb^  soil  may  not  be  broken. 
^o  such  precautions  were  here  necessary ;  though  the 
i-uinpus  practice  was  inadvertently  adopted.    Two  in* 
stances^  of  indubitable  authority,  may  suffice.    A  far- 
nef)  being  an  expert  manager  of  the  Lummas,  always 
laid  his  furrows  so  shallow  and  neat,  as  if  they  had 
been  run  over  with  a  groove  plane*    In  a  course  of 
If.  WALES.]  L  years 
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years  his  farm  became  quite  exhausted,  though  he  ma-* 
imred  in  the  commou  way,  and  he  quilted  it.  He  wi|t 
succeeded  by  an  inexperienced  ploughman,  who  ^et 
his  plough  and  held  it  at  all  randorps ;  but  frequently 
so  deep  as  the  beam  would  permit.  Thereby  he  turned 
up  soil  upon  which  the  sun  had  not  shined,  nor  (he 
^ir  breathed,  for  many  years ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  an  instantaneous  superiority  of  crops. — 3.  A  fitr- 
mcr  having  a  cymmorth  (love-ploughing),  six  teams 
appeared  in  the  same  field,  which  had  undergone  the 
ordeal  of  shallow  ploughing  for  a  long  course  of  yei^rv.. 
Five  of  the  ploughs  were  of  the  Lumm^is  kind,  leavini^ 
their  work  neat  and  shallow.  The  sixth  was  the  old 
long  plough,  drawn  by  an  ox*team ;  and  the  holder^ 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  rival  his  comrades  in  neat- 
ness  of  surface,  voluntarily  retired  to  a  kind  of  awk« 
^ard  squad  by  himself;  and  by  his  rough  ploughing,) 
which  he  could  not  well  avoid,  he  neither  satisfied 
himself  nor  his  employer,  llowever,  before  harvest^ 
the  appearance  of  the  crop  declared  decidedly  in  his 
favour ;  though  the  soil,  a  gravelly  loam,  seed,  and 
manure,  were  the  same  over  the  field.  The  boundary 
line  of  his  ploughing  was  evident,  to  an  inch,  the  whole 
length  of  the  ground.  The  crop  upon  \i\sjugerum  was 
eight  inches  taller,  and  proportionally  thicker,  than  the 
rest  of  the  field.  No  account  of  the  difference  of  pco« 
duce  was  kept. 

In  winter-fallowing,  farmers  reprobate  the  idea  of 
plougl\ing  in  snow  under  the  furrow  :  it  either  starves 
gr  poisons  the  soil.  A  farmer,  in  December,  making 
a  barley-tallow  of  a  Avheat-stubble,  had  ploughed  the. 
whole  piece,  within  about  half  an  acre,  upon  fair  open, 
weather.  He  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow;  but  he  persisted  in  ploughing,  that  he  might 

finish 
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finish  the  piece  ;  and  at  last  he  ploughed  in  a  depth  of 
from  three  to  foar  inches  of  snow.  Every  furrow  ran 
thfodgh  two  kinds  of  soil,  an  ebb  soil  upon  clay,  and 
a  deep  loam.  In  the  spring,  barley  was  sown  over  the; 
whole  field ;  which,  in  the  progress  of  its  growth,  and 
in  produce  at  harvest,  was  evidently  superior  on  the 
part  whe^e  the  snow  had  been  ploughed  under  the  fur«« 
mw ;  and  that  through  both  kinds  of  soil,  in  a  straight 
Hue  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other.  Whether 
the  snow  acted  chemically,  by  nitrating  the  soil ;  ot 
medtanicaUy,  by  protruding  the  superincumbent  fur- 
rows io  be  more  thoroughly  acted  upon  by  the  frosts 
wkich  followed  ;-*-is  a  question.  Its  improving  both 
kinds  of  soil  equally,  seems  to  declare  in  favour  of  the 
chemical  agent. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  :  the  greater  part 

of  the  arable  land  within  the  county  of  Caernarvon, 

ckmsists  of  hazel  mould,  or  ferny  soil,  and  various  mis:^ 

"Cares  of  sand,  shale,  gravel,  and  ramrael;  such  light 

spoils  as  will  not,    in  the  opinion  of  their  respective 

cmltivators,  produce  wheat ;    therefore,   fallows,  as  a 

^preparation  for  that  grain,   are  never  attempted  by 

them*    The  hundred  of  Lleyn,   composing  the  pro- 

montory  opposite  Bardsey  Island,   is  blessed  with  a 

itaore  pitfoductive  soil ;  wheat,  here,  forms*  a  link  in  the 

sotatiot^y  but  very  seldom  upon  a  fallow.     Mr.  Wake- 

soan^  landlord  of  the  Hotel  Inn  at  Caernarvon,  out  of 

dfM)  scireB  of  various  soils,  some  clayey  and  some  marly 

IbadiS)  hai^  g^mer^lly  from  20  to  30  acres  every  summei^ 

in  jUlpw.  .  For  the  credit  of  spirited  farming,  this^  iaU 

lowist  should. leave  inn-keeping  to  some petit-maUre^ 

lido  shines  in  apis^  qualifications,  and  is  totally  inca* 

pibfe  of  the  employ ment^  of  Ceres. 

la  the  year  1797,  on  Bodeugan  farm,  near  St.  Asap|t, 

'      7  h2     ,  consisting 
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consisting  of  about  126  acres,  there  were  '35  iCcrei  ill 
summer-fallow;  the  soil  clayey,  upon  a  substratiini  of 
brownish  marl/  The  occupier  also  winter-fallowed  lor 
oats,  to  be  sown  on  the  third  furrow. 

The  comot  of  Creuddyn  in  Caernarvonshire^  the 
Yale  of  Clwyd  in  Denbighshire,  and  the  comot  of 
Prestatyn  in  Flintshire,  consist  of  strong  cohesive  loans^ 
the  best  wheat  soils  within  the  whole  district^  and  not 
inferior  perhaps  to  any  in  Britain.  Here,  fallowing 
has  its  proper  and  designed  effect ;  it  extirpates  weeds, 
and  brings  the  soil  to  a  tilth  adapted  jto  receive  and 
nurture  the  seed.  The  manures  bestowed  upon  these 
follows  are*  1.  lime  in  its  most  caustic  state,  spread  in 
June,  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to  120  bushels  per  acre*| 
harrowed,  and  well  incorporated  with  the  soil. 

S.  About  the  same  quantity  of  Itiiie,  made  into  a 
compost  with  treble  or  quadruple  its  quantity  of  head^f 
Fand  soil,  ckarings  of  ditches,  roads,  ponds,  &c*  carted 
out,  and  spread  before  the  last  furrow  :  from  50  to  60 
loads,  or  cubic  yards,  of  this  compost,  to  an  acre. 

3.  Farm-yard  dung  is  here  generally  bestowed  on 
gvwst  lands ;  sometimes,  thougli  soldoni,  on  fallows,  at 
the  rate  of  from  15  io  £0  cubic  yards  per  acre,  spread^ 
and  ploughed  iu  at  the  last  furrow. 

4.  The  same  quantity,  incorporated  with  the  soil 
about  ihc  beginning  of  June.  This  fourth  practice  hai 
been  reprobated,  as  exposing  the  oleaginous  panrticks 
of  the  manure  to  be  evaporated  by  solar  heat;  but  if 
these  oleaginous  particles  of  dung  be  the  pabulum  .of 


*  This  quantity  is  to  be  considered  as  the  general  average.  In  t^ 
year  1797)  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  bestowed  five  kilns  con^ainiii^  500 
bushels  each,  and  made  into  ounpost,  upon  15  acres,  for  wbleat.'  'Q&m^ 
ral  others  lime  profusely, 

.  ''  plants^ 
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plants,  thej  do  not  seem  to  hare  evaporated  fiittbcr 
than  the  superincumbent  soil ;  for  by  this  kind. of  ma- 
nuring) fallows,  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  have  produced 
20  returns  of  excellent  wheat*.     The  third  is  the  most 
common  way  of  applying  dung  to  fallows:  but  the 
more  enlightened  farmers  have  now  left  off  that  practice 
entirely,  as  it  nurtures  weeds,  and  forces  the  wheat 
crop  into  a  length  of  straw  without  a  proportionate 
weight  of  e^r.    Therefore,  they  sometimes  bestow  the 
dung  on  the  swanl  at  Michaelmas,  graze  in  the  spring, 
lime  at  Midsummer,  and  sow  wheat  on  one  furrow :  or 
plough  upon  the  duTig  in  autumn  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  fallow,  and  make  an  homogeneous  compost 
6f  the  dung  and  soil,  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
by  repeated  ploughings,   &c.     Some  farmers,   upon 
good  turnip  soils,  bestow  all  the  four  years*  manure  to 
that  crop;   and  find  the  barley,   clover,  and  wheat 
crops  to  succeed  profitably  afterwards,   without  any 
further  manure :  by  this  method  they  have  less  straw 
and  more  com. 

In  Meirionyddshire  fallowing  is  scarcely  known,  ex- 
cepting by  a  few  recent  improvers.     Common  farmers 
are  persuaded,  that  tenants  at  will  cannot  afford  such 
an  expensive  operation. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Severn  and  Vyrnwy  vales,  in 


*  In  the  Kentish  Report,  the  Isle  of  Shepey  is  represented  as  pro- 
ducing  the  best  wheat  that  comes  to  the  London  market,  weighing  64lt>s. 
per  Winchester  bushel  j  bnt  if  superior  weight  denote  superior  quality 
in  vheat,  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  has  the  pre-eminence ;  its  wheats  not  un- 
commonly, weighing  68  lbs.  per  bushel  (See  Section  on  Weights  and 
Measures).  The  peasants  of  Prestatyn  have  a  current  tradition,  that  not 
only  the  Bi^ops  of  Bangor,  but  the  Kings  of  France  also  were,  in  fof- 
flier  times,  supplied  with  wheat  for  their  own  bread-corn  from  thar 
comot. 

L  3  Mont- 
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Montgomeiyshire,  inhere  the  soils  are  coh^iye,  ^llawt 
iog  is  practised  nearly  in  the  same  manner  a$  tb^t 

f  . 

already  described  in  the  Yale  of  Ctwyd  ;  the  coramoa 
manure  being  a  compost  of  lime  and  headland  soil,  &€• 
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In  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  ^bere  theaoili 
are  more  uniform,  and  the  seasons  less  precarious,  thaa 
in  these  western  promontories ; — the  adoption  of  a  sy<t 
stematic  rotation  of  crops  must  be,  in  proportion,  more 
feasible.  Systems  should  not  put  farmers  in  motiooi 
like  machines,  and  make  them,  as  it  were,  declare  'wai 
against  uncontroulablc  circumstances  and  seasons ;  but 
farmers  should  ever  vary  their  systems,  when  requtsite^ 
and  render  their  arrangements  subject  to  the  agency  of 
reason. 

That  some  soils  require  not  a  rigid  adherence  to  sy«i 
stem,  may  be  presumed  from  the  following  instance. 
A  farmer,  in  the  Vale  of  Severn,  taking  about  100  acres 
additionally  under  his  cultivation,  a  great  part  whereof^ 
being  poor  soil,  and  overworked,  required  ^^  to  be  pat 
in  heart,"  as  he  termed  it,  and  to  be  laid  down  to  re^ 
cruit  under  pasture  ;  that  he  might  rise  an  equal  quan^ 
tity  of  corn  in  the  interim,  found  it  expedient  to  bring 
under  tillage  some  old  pasture  land,  of  good  soil,  that 
had  been  pampered  with  manure  on  the  sward,  for  a 
number  of  years,  by  his  predecessor.  The  course  of 
crops  was  the  following  : — 1.  wheat  on  one  furrow,  no 
manure; — 2.  wheat  on  one  furrow,  no  manure; — 5. 
wheat,  on.  one  furrow,  top-dressed  in  March  with  about 
40  bushels  per  acre  of  soot  ;--^4.  wheat,  on  one  furrow, . 

top* 
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top-dressed  as  the  third.  The  soil  then  beginning  to 
run  conchy,  •  a  crop  of  pease  effectoally  smothered  the 
iveeds :  the  brush  was  ploughed,  limed  in  April,  and 
sown  with  barley,  clover,  and  ray-grass  seeds  j  7.  pas- 
ture for  four  years :  then  a  rotation  of  white  brops  re- 
con^pienced,  without  any  other  crops  intervening,  save 
clover  once  every  six  or  seven  years.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil,  after  30  years'  cropping,  seems  not  to  be  dimi* 
nished.  The  wheat  crops  were  never  less  than  ten  re- 
turns, and  those  of  other  grain  in  proportion. 

In  Anglesey,  where  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  to 
that  of  oats  is  but  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  23,  and  to 
that  of  barley  as  1  to  14  ;  of  necessity,  the  same  grain 
must  be  successively  sown,  unless  green  crops  be  adopted 
toinfetvene. 

Impoverishing  Rotations. 

■  I-   ' 

1.  Barley,  on  a  manured  fallow,  the  second  or  third 

furrow. 

2.  Oats  for  two  years. 

3.  Barley,  with  a  scanty  manuring, 

4.  Oats. 

5.  Barley,  with  seeds. 

■  -  *  '  • 

II 

1.  Oalts  od  6ne  furrow. 

2w  Bbrtey  oti  a  two^farrOwed  fallow,  with  manfure*     ' 

S.  Oiats* 

4.'  Oat&«  .     *     ' 

'5.  Barley^  vi^ith  seeds. 

'  l^ihe  rotafioDs,  if  they  deserve  the  ntkpie,  are  moVe 
^tifipivagant  even  than  these. 

L  4  Rota^ 
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Rotations  of^  better  Kind^ 

I. 

1.  Barley,  with  manure. 

2.  Hay,  being  a  mixture  of  clover  and  other  grasses. 

S.  Wheat,  on  the  limed  sward,  one  furrow :  if  the 
soil  be  too  light,  barley. 

4.  Turnips,  manured. 

5«  Barley,  and  grass-seeds,  for  a  five  or  six  years*  pas- 
ture. 

II.  Near  the  Menai,  and  a  few  other  places. 

1.   Wheat  on  a  fallow,  manured;  and  sometimes  md 

clover-ley,  limed. 
9.  Turnips,  maimred  M'ith  sea-tang  compost,  or  taxt^ 

ashes. 

3.  Barley,   on  one  furrow,    if  the  turnips  were  sown 

broad-cast,  and  the  soil  mellow  ;  on  two  furrows, 
if  the  soil  be  stronger;  or  if  the  drills  only  had 
been  manured,  when  a  cross-ploughing  becomes 
necessary. 

4.  Clover  and  other  grasses. 

In  Caernarvonshire,  on  light  soils,  the  impoverish* 
ing  rotations  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  Anglesey; 
and  not  worth  a  repetition :  oats  and  barley  are  the 
grains  chiefly  cultivated.  Sometimes  the  same  grain  is 
sown  for  two  or  three  years  successively ;  and  the  last 
crop  in  the  course  is  al^^ays  accompanied  by  gra$8» 
seeds.  The  number  of  farmers  who  leave  their  arable 
ground  to  recruit  by  natural  grasses,  is  annually  dimi- 
nishing. It  is  to  be  wished  the  soil  were  in  better  tilth, 
than  it  is  in  general,  to  receive  the  seed  ;  and  that  the 
seeds  were  better  selected,  and  cleaned,  previous. to 
their  being  sown. 

III.  In 
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III*  Iq  Lleyn,  and  along  the  coasts,  by  the  better 
«ort  of  farmers. 

1.  Wheat,  on  a  fallow,  or  dover-ley,  limed. 

S.  Turnips,  or  other  green  crops,  manured  with  dung^  . 
or  composts. 

3.  Barley.  •  ^ 

4r.  Clover :  with  an  addition  of  white  clover  and  grass- 
seeds,  if  intended  for  pasture. 

ft 

IV. 

t 

1.  Oats  on  pasture  land,  one  furrow. 

5.  Turnips,   potatoes,   &c.  manured  both  with  lime 

and  dung. 
^.  Barley,  with  13  lbs.  of  red  clover,  and  one  bttshd 

of  clean  ray-grass  seeds,  per  acre. 
A.  Hay. 
£.  Wheat,  previously  limed  on  the  sward/. 

6.  A  green  crop,  manured. 

7.  Barley,  with  lOlbs.  of  red,  and  6  lbs.  of  white,  clover. 

8.  Pasture  for  a  number  of  years. 

y.  In  Creuddyn,  a  hundred  containing  the  three 
parishes  of  Llandudno,  Rhds,  and  Llangwstenin,  op«- 
posite  the  town  of  Conway ;  the  soil  a  cohesive  clayey 
loam. 

1.  Wheat,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  furrow  of  a  summec* 

fallow,  manured  with  lime  compost. 
S.  Barley,  on  the  second  or  third  furrow. 

3.  Pease,  broad*cast,  and  manured. 

4.  Wheat  on  one  furrow. 

5.  Wheat,  after  a  summer-fallow,  and  manure. 

Oats  are  seldom  sown  here  in  the  lowlands,  and  a 

-  dry  spring  makes  the  soil  quite  unfit  for  barley.  Rollers, 

with  spikes,  oc  knives,  to  pulverize  the  indurated  clod, 

are. 


IM  mot  AtioK  otf  e«d^i. 

•i#  ttot  Mflloieiiily  attended  id.  An  alternat^i  roUttion 
of  wheat  and  beans  might  answer  well  iti  6iich  kstAl  t 
but  the  fprmert;  r^vtoU  at  the  idea^  and  say  they.  haVe' 
yK>  market  for  beai^s^  They,  have,  however,  th^  6qi^ 
Yenience  of  sending  them  in  a  few  hours  to  Liverpool, 
Chester,  and  other  places,  where  the  value  of  U6anii,i 
1^  fodder,  is.  well  known:  and  as  they  grow  but  r&tf 
few  oats,  what  better  grain  caA  they  give  to  tbekr  own 
horses,  and  other  stock  ? 

y.  In  a  Snowdonian  climate,  about  one^third  as 
high  as  the  Peak. 

1.  PaUore^ley,  manured  with  well  fermented  dang  M 
Michaelmas,  at  the  rate  of  15  tons  per  acre. 

;S#  Oats,  sown  the  foildwihg  sprirr^,  And  tcrp^rtssed 
with  a  compound  of  soot  and  ashe^. 

3»  Barley,  producing  16  returns. 

4.  Turnips.faid  potlitoes.  *^  - 

5.  Barley,  and  grass*seeds  for  pasture*  ■  > 

In  Denbighshire^  and  Flintshire. 

1.  Upott  light  lodni^,  the  Norfolk  rotation  bJP, 

1.  Wheat,  3.  Barley, 

d.  Yurnips,  4.  Clover. 

The  late  Ph.  Lloyd  Fletcher,  Esq.  of  Gwernhayled, 
Ibaving  pursued  this  system  for  18  y^ars  without  any 
deviation,  found  the  soil  affected  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  produce  clover  as  usual :  he  then  laid  a  thick 
coating  of  marl,  about  100  cubic  yards  per  acre,  (^ 
the  wheat  stubble  of  the  nineteenth  crop,  in  autumn  ; 
and  left  it  to  pulverize  until  the  latter  end  of  the  follow- 
ing summcfr,  when  he  ploughed  it  in,  and  sowed  oats 
thereon  in'  the  spring.  After  this  treatment,  thcf  soil 
pTOdueed  elorei^,  as  tt^U  as  other  ci^ps,  in  abundance. 

The 


i . 


The  complauit  is  almost  gesEunai^  thst  iii  m  long  wmum 

of  cropping,  therein  clorer  returns  every  fourth  jeav, 

**  the  soil  becomes  wearied  with  tiUage^'^  according  to 

the  farmers'  phraseology  ;  and  will  not  prodnce  that' 

chief  of  artificial  grasses,  in  any  degree  worth  the  cuU 

tivation :  and  whenever  a  crop  of  clover  faUs  upon  land 

naturally  productive,  that  soil  must  necessarily  be  in  a 

very  bad  state  for  the  succeeding  wheat  crop.     If  the 

farmer  persists  in  dragooning  his  farm  to  system,  and 

a  second  crop  of  clover  fail,  it  will  be  hig6  time  for 

him  to  give  cordials  and  rest  to  his  consumptive  pa* 

tient,,  and  change  its  treatment  until  it  has  recovered 

its  -wonted  vigour* 

Some  farmers,  to  avoid  wearying  the  soil  with  clover^ 
introduce  it  but  once  in  two  courses,  thus — 

1.  Wheat,  6.  Turnips,  or  vetches, 

3.. Turnips,,  7.  Barley, 

3.  Barley, ,  8.  Pease, 

4.  £Jlover,  9.  Wheat,  &c. 

5.  Wheat, 

Mr.  Fletcher  took  eight  crops  of  potatoes,,  and  eighjL 
crops  of  wheat  alternately,  from  the  same  piece;  always 
manuring  for  the  potatoe  crop  ;  and  the  latter  returns 
"Were  not  found  in  the  least  deficient.     Some  looie  soils 

> 

'Would  have  been  ruined  by  this  rotation;  a  crop  of 
wheat  even  afiter  the  second  crop  of  potatOBs,  would 
have  been  a  precarious  one ;  unless  some  methods  for 
consolidating  the  soil,  by  folding,  &c.  previous  to  the 
sowing  of  wheat,  and  by  repeated  rollings  in  the  springy 
had  been  adopted*  Cohesive  soils  may  be  improved 
by  a  pul^eiiizing  crop  alternately  with  wheat.  :  They 
are  thereby  alternately  active.and  passive ;  their  com- 
ponent parts  being  detached  by  art,  and  attaching  by 
nature :  whereas  the  particles  of  loose  soil  are^  compa- 

ratively. 
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ratively,  only  an  assemblage  of  inert  matier;  to  be 
Gonipressed  and  improved  by  art  and  management* 

In  the  Vale  of  Clwyd^  and  its  Vicinitj/. 

I. 

1.  Pease,  on  one  furrosr,  if  the  soil  be  moderately 
light ;  the  sward  manured  with  lime  compost,  or 
dung  compost:  sometimes  lime  is  spread  on  the 
pease,  when  they  are  five  or  six  inches  high :  oats 
on  ley,  constitutes  this  first  link  more  frequently 
than  pease. 

S.  Wheat  on  one  furrow,  if  the  pease  crop  had  cleaned 
the  land ;  if  not,  a  cross-ploughing'  is  necessary 
to  extirpate  the  weeds. 

3.  Turnips,   manured;   generally    broad-cast,   some- 

times in  drills. 

4.  Barley;    if  on  one  furrow,  the  land  is  ploughed 

three  weeks  or  a  month  before  seed*time. 

5.  Clover,  cut  for  hay;  then  limed  on  the  aftermath, 

and  grazed. 

6.  Wheat  on  one  furrow. 

7.  Barley. 

8.  Turnips,  manured. 

11. 

1.  Turnips,  on  manured        4.  Wheat, 

stubble,  5.  Pease,  manured, 

2.  Barley,  6.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover,  7.  Barley. 

III.  On  stronger  soils,  at  Prestatyn,  &c. 

1.  Wheat,  on  a  summer-fallow,  manured  with  lim^ 
compost ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  with  pure 
lime.  Of  the  quantity  per  acre,  see  Section  on 
Fallowing. 

2.  Barley, 
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2.  Barley,  on  the  third  farrow. 

3.  Beans  or  pease,  manored. 

4.  Wheat. 

5.  Barley. 

6.  Clover. 

7.  \Vheat;  manured  with  either  lime,  or  farm*yard 

dang. 

On  a  friable,  blackish  loam,  in  Prestatyn,  seldom 
injured  by  wetness  or  dryness  of  weather. 

1.  Winter  vetch  in  October ; 

2.  Turnips  in.  Jane ;  and, 

S.  Spring  wheat,  the  following  March. 

Rotation,  near  St.  Asaph,  on  a  thin  soil  upon  clay ; 
natural  produce,  dwarf  furze,  brambles,  &c. 

1.  Wheat,  drilled  upon  a  summer-fallow. 
S.  Pease,  drilled. 

3.  Wheat,  drilled. 

4.  Barley,  sown  broad-cast,  with  grass  and  clover-seeds. 

In  the  Hundred  of  Coleshilly  S^c*  on  the  Colder  Soils^ 

upon  CocU. 

I. 

1.  Wheat,  on  a  sumroer^fallow,  manured. 

2.  Barley,  on  the  second  or  third  furrow. 

3.  Oats,  on  one  furrow. 

4.  Oats,  on  a  pin-fallow,  and  grass*seeds. 

II. 

1.  Oats,  on  ley,  one  furrow. 

9.  Potatoes  in  part,  and  fallow  in  part ;  both  manured^^ 

5.  Wheat. 

4.  'Barky I  and  seeds. 

5.  Hay. 

III. 
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III. 

1.  Wheat,  on  a  slight  fal-'     4.  Oh>rer,andra(y-glntar; 

low,  and  manure ;  5.  Hay  ; 

2.  Barley  ;  6.  Pasture. 

3.  Oats; 

IV 

1.  Oats,  on  ley^  one  furrow. 

8. '  Beans,  if  the  soil  be  strong;  pease,  if  light;  Wilh 
manure.    • 

3.  Barley. 

4.  Clover,  seldom  permitted  to  seed. 
6.  Wheat,  with  manure^ 

In  Bromfield* 

I. 

1.  Pasture-ley,  linfied  on  the  sward,   at  the  taf0  of 

from  100  to  140  bushels  per  acre;  and  gnMd  toif 
the  lemaiader  of  the  yeax.  The  lime  turned  over 
twice  before  it  be  spread,  that  its  causticity  may 
be  somewhat  diminished. 

2.  Wheat,  the  second  year,  on  one  furrow. 

3.  Turnips,  manured  with  farm-yard  dung,  about  15 

tons  per  acre. 

4.  Barley.    SonHetimesf  Fulham  barley  after  Swedish 

turnips. 

II.  On  clayey  soils. 

1 .  Oats,  on  one  furrow. 

5.  Wheat,  on  a  limed  pin-fallow. 

3.  Oats,  'with  seeds. 

4.  Huy: 

5.  Pasture,  limed  at  Midsummer. 

6.  Wheat,  with  a  slight  covering  of  dtmjg*  li&derHhcf' 

furrow. 

III. 


III. 

1.  .K/ease,  on  onefurraw,  manared  with  beadhVid  com- 

posts of  lime. 

2.  ^^¥heat,  with  farm-yard  dung  sprei^d  on  the  bru&h« . 

3.  ^Dats,  with  seeds. 

4.  Itlay.     Too  many  take  two  crops  of  oats,  sowing 

seeds  with  the  latter. 

HI  ^.  Upon  light  lands. 

1.  Turnips,  manured  with  turf-ashes.   . 

2.  Barley. 

3»      lM[eslin,  or  a  compound  of  wheat  and  rye. 
*•     Turnips,  manured  with  dung. 
5.     JBarley,  and  seeds. 

^%^.  On  gravelly  light  loams,  over-tilled,  and  uatu* 
taXlj  running  weedy. 

I  •     Turnips,  on  a  well- worked  f^^Uow ;  manuriei)  ifitb . 
dui^),  I£it  ton^  per  acre ;  the  tyrnips  twice  liood* 

*•    Barleys  Mrith  15 lbs.  of  red  cWv^r,  and  ^biout  three- 
fbuiiljisio/  a  bushel  of  clean  ray-gra3s  s^edi  iperi 
acre.    Ti^c^  pprtipn  of  red  qlov^r  iviU  oC  coufqis  be 
less,  when  hop  trefoil  and  white  qlpver  ax9  ad^fd^ 
for  a  permanent  pasture.  /     , 

Jh    Meirionyddshire-^Vallej/    of    Edernion:    ^oils^ 
Loamy ^  with  more  or  less  Gravel.  .^ 

1.  Oats,  4.  Pea$«,  t 

2.  Wheat,  5.  Wheat,  ')  .? 

3.  Barley,  .6.  Barley,  with  seeds. 


1 1 
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In  MofUgomerjfikirej  on  GoodSoSs*  "   > 

I. 

];  Tttmips,  well  manured  5*  Barlej^ 

nyith  duDg,^  6.  Clover , 

2.  Barlej,  7.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover,  8.  Turnips* 

4.  Wheat, 

II.  In  the  vales,  on  strong  loamy  soils. 

1.  Oats,  or  pease,  on  ley,  one  furrow* 

2.  Wheat,  upon  fallow ;  manured  with  lime  in  sim- 

mer, and  with  dung  also  under  the  last  furrow. 

3.  .Barley,  on  the  third  furrow,  with  clover,  and  ny* 

grass.  .    . 

4.  Hay,  and  the  aftermath  limed. 
5%  Wheat,  on  one  furrow. 

€•  Turnips,  manured  generally  with  dung  ;  somelimet 
with  lime  alone,  but  seldom  with  good  efiect. 

7.  Barley,  with  clover,  &c.  Sometimes  oats,  with 
clover,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  ' 

III.  On  old  pasture  ground. 

1 .  Oats,  pn  one  furrow. 

5.  Pease;  on  falbw,   manured  with  either  dang  or 

lime ;  and  sometimes  sown  under  furrow. 

5.  Wheat. 

4.  Barley,  or  oats. 

6.  Clover. 

IV. 

1.  Wheat,  on  clover-ley,  limed. 

5.  Barley. 

3.  Pease,  manured  with  composts. 

4.  Wheat. 

5.  Barley 
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y  Barley  with  clover. 

6.  Clover,  grazed  till  June  6th,  limed  immediately^ 

then  kept  for  seed» 

7.  A^heat. 

V,  On  light  gttivelly  loams. 

t  •  Tamips  drilled  upon  a  fallow,  and  ttianured  with 
dung.  Horse-hoed,  first  froniy  and  then  to  the 
rows.  The  better  sort  carted  off,  the  others  fed 
offon  the  field  i 

?•  Barley. 

'•  Cloveri 

^*  Wheat)  on  one  fqtrow)  without  tnanure. 

*•  Turnips,  &c. 

VI.  A  common  rotation  on  a  deep  ha^el  mould. 

1*  Pasture,  manured  with  dung  in  autumn;  grazed 
from  May  to  July  i  theii  limed  on  the  sward,  and 
grazed  with  sheep  until  October ;  then  ploughed, 

aiid^ 

*•  Wheat,  sowrt  On  one  furrow. 

^*  Barley,  on  two  or  three  ploughings. 

^*  Bease,   tnanilred  with   lime  spread  on  the  young 

plants. 
^*  Wheat,  with  a  thin  coat  of  dung  on  the  bruyh. 
*•  Barley,. with  clover. 
'  •  tiay.    Sometimes  the  first  crop  is  grazed,  and  the 

second  kept  for  seed  ;  then, 
^«  Wheat,  the  clover  having  been  limed  in  June. 
®*  Barley,  lui  above ;  and  seeds  for  some  years'  pasture. 

Yli.  On  cold  soila^  high  climate. 

^*  Oats,  on  one  furrow* 

^*  Whe%t,  on  a  fallow,  limed  in  June,  at  the  rate  of 

froiD  SO  to  100  bushels  per  acre ;  or  covered  with 

V.  w^LBt.]  M  dung 
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dung  before  the  last  furrow,  ftt  Ihe  rute  tif  jaboiit 

90  cubic  }rards  per  acre. 
3.  Oats,  and  sometimes,  under  fayourabte  ckcomstanocft 

of  soil  and  southern  exposure,  barley  ;  and  either 
'.       "with  grass-seeds — clover  from  10  to   15  lbs.  per 

acre,  raj-grass  20  quarts. 

VIII.  A  too  common  rotation* 

I.  Oats,  on  one  furrow. 

2*  Wheat,  on  a  kind  of  fallow,  and  limed  witli  about 
40  bushels  per  acre  on  the  second  furrow  ;  mmiic* 
times  manured  with  dung,  at  no  higher  mte  than 
from  seven  to  twelve  cubic  yards  per  acre^  before 
the  last  furrow* 

3.  Oats. 

4*  Oats,  with  seeds. 

Too  many  farmers,  in  several  parts  of  the  district, 
adhere  strictly  to  the  old  routine  of  oats,  wheat,  bar* 
iey  ;  oats,  wheat,  barley  ;  and  so  on,  without  any  in* 
tervening  crops,  until  their  soils  become  neaily  too^ 
weak  to  produce  even  weeds. 

The  rotations,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  in  the  high- 
land, or  mountainous,  tracts,  are  still  more  repugnant 
to  the  theories  of  the  agriculturists  of  more  happy  cli* 
mates.     The  fields,  having  no  other  divisions  than  low 
sod  fences,   and  fragments  of  stone  walls,  cannot  be 
brought  under  culture  for  wheat,  or  any  other  winter 
crop ;  as  they  would  be  entirely  devoured  by  sheep, 
which  have  the  unlimited  range  of  the  whole  &nn 
from  November  until  the  Lent  crops  are  sown,  whei 
they  are  cleared  out  to  their  mountain  wallis.     In  th 
forlorn  part  of  the  creation,  the  cultivation  of  no  gimi 
except  the  hardy  black  oat,  is  attempted.    It  is  soi 
successively  for  three  years.     The  first  crop,  sown 
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•ne  farrow,  and  generally  without  manure,  is  seldom 
productire:  the  second,  owing  to  the  soil  being  brotigbt 
into  better  tilth,  and  mannred  with  some  scanty  allow* 
anoe  of  either  dung  or  lime,  yields  frequently  from  fire 
to  aeren  returns :  the  third  produce  takes  a  retrogradii. 
turn,  giTing  not  above  from  three  to  five  returns.  .In 
general,  grass-seeds  are  then  sown ;  and  the  ground  is 
depastured  for  five  or  six  years.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
eSosidcrmte  farmers  take  a  fourth,  and  even  a  fifth, 
crop ;  but  then  they  hare  but  very  little  more  tban 
their  labour  for  their  pains.  The  hay-sccds  are  brought 
iinom  Anglesey  into  the  hilly  parts  of  Denbighshirb  and 
Ifeirionyddshire,  for  about  15d.  per  bushel ;  being  a 
mixtom  of  ribwort,  darnels,  and  coarse  grasses.  These 
highland  fkrmers  have  been  stigmatized  witli  neglecting 
to  sow  any  grass-seeds  after  a  course  of  cropping ;  but 
in  fact  it  is  seldom  the  case;  and  when  it  is,-  nature 
produceth  but  a  scanty  crop  of  ordinary  grasses,  and 
weeds. 

White  oats  have  been  cultivated,  upon  a  small  scale, 
In  some  of  these  bleak  situations ;  and  where  the  soil 
irfts  fresh,  *  and  saturated  with  manure,  they  hav'e 
yielded  abundant  returns.  But  they  will  not  do  to  be 
isQCoesstvely  sown ;  they  are  more  apt  to  shed  their  seed 
on  windy  weather  than  the  black  kind  ;  and  their  stralr 
is  of  less  value  as  fodder. 

In  narrow  vallies,  more  barley  is  grown  on  the  side 
having  the  southern  aspect,  and  more  oats  on  that  of 
the  northern.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.     Most  of  our  main  streams  run  in  a 

■ 

direction  mord  or  less  parallel  from  noilV-east  to  south- 

a 

%e|f  • '  The  hills  and  dales  naturally  follow  the  same 
'cOAnie.  The  narrow  vallies,  lying  between  ridgcsr  of 
fciUs,  are  generally  divided  into  two  more  or  less  equal 

M  2  parts,, 
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parts,  by  a  stream  of  water  running  along  the  botlom- 
Thc  side  facing  the  north  is  called  dl  haul,  i.  e.  a 
place  forsaken  by  the  6iin  ;  and  being,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  opposite  side,  deprived  of  the  gonial  rays 
of  the  bright  orb  of  day,  is  not  its  only  disadvantage  ; 
it  has  also,  almost  universally,  an  ebber  soil  on  a  &Hb< 
stratum  of  clay  or  ramincl ;  nhich  gives  it  the  appear- 
!  of  being  springy,  as  it  retains  the  wet  upon  the 
surface.  The  soulhent  side  of  the  hills  has  fewer  ap- 
pcarauccs  of  springs;  and  a  drier  soil,  consisting  of 
gravel  and  hazel  mould.  This  description  bespeaks  the 
propriety  of  growing  more  oats  in  the  northern,  and 
more  barley  in  the  southern  aspect.  The  inh.ibitant4 
of  northern  aspects  have  an  adage  current  among  thenif 
that  "  The  shade  never  went  to  the  sunshine  to  bor- 
row oatmeal*," 

Oats  have  been  found  to  stand  moderate  winters. 
A  farmer  having  left  his  crop  of  white  oats  loo  ripe, 
fallowed  the  stubble,  andliarrowed  it  across,  intending; 
to  carry  lime  and  sow  wheat  upon  it.  A  seasonirblo 
rain  fulling,  forced  up  Die  oats  t,o  uniformly  over  the 
whole  field,  that  he  left  it  to  tahc  its  chunce.  The  soil 
was  naturally  dry,  and  the  winter  not  severe.  By  the 
following  July,  he  had  an  excellent  crop  of  oats,  reudj- 
foi  the  scythe. 
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an  average  of  the  whole  district,  they  will  stand  in  the 
following  order: — 1.  oats;  2.  barley;  3-  wheat;  4. 
Tye;  reserving  pease^  beans,  vetch,  &c.  for  the  next 
Station. 

1.   OATS. 

Oar  original  oat,  being  a  very  small  bearded  kind, 
called  ceirch  Teivi^  ceirch  blezoogj  and  ceirch  coliog^  is 
now  bardly  known,  save  on  some  few  bleak  spots  of 
poor  soil,  where  no  other  grain  will  grow.    It  is  also, 
sometimes,  sown  in  the  lowlands,  mixed  with  vetch, 
to  be  cut  green  for  fodder.     For  this  purpose  it  excels 
all  other  kinds  of  oats,  as  its  stalks  constitute  a  finer 
and  more  juicy  herbage ;  and  moreover  it  does  not  ripen 
too  early  for  the  vetch,  as  other  species  of  oats  natu- 
rally would.     It  was  succeeded  by  three  kinds,  black, 
white,    and  red ;   and  these  were  in  their  turn  sup- 
planted, for  a  time,  in  some  parts,  by  the  Dutch  and 
Polish  oats  ;  which  answer  well  in  the  vales,  and  upon 
;good  fioils.     They  have  also  been  tried  in  the  uplands, 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  years;  and  were  found  to  be  earlier 
about  three  weeks,  which  is  a  material  advantage  in 
late  climates.     But  by  balancing  their  disadvantages 
abo,  in  being  too  easily  shed  by  blasts  of  wind,  sprout- 
ing upon  less  wet  in  harvest,  than  the  old  kinds  ;  and 
€he  straw  not  affording  as  good  fodder,   wliich  is  a 
jpoint  of  importance  in  places  where  great  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reared, — farmers  find  their  interest  in  return* 
^ng  io  cultivate  their  old  grains. 

The  red  oaty  owing  to  the  compactness  of  the  grain, 
^mI  being  thin-rinded,  is  reckoned  to  yield  the  greatest 
c^oantity  of  meal.  On  fresh  dry  soils,  it  gives  ample 
Tciarns,  The  white  also  requires  better  land  than  the 
bhck  kind.    The  cultivation  of  the  latter,  under  an 

M  3  idea 
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idea  of  its  superior  hardiness,  is  more  neglected  thaa 
that  of  any  other  grain ;  being  generally  thrown  into 
poor,  wet,  or  starved  soils;  and,  consequently,  its 
produce  is  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be  by  fair  tillage* 
The  white  and  red  sell  best,  at  all  seasons,  for  proven* 
der  and  grinding :  at  seed  time,  the  black  generally 
takes  the  lead,  owing  to  a  greater  demand  for  it  in  ^the 
market,  as  about  eight-tenths  of  all  the  oat  lands  may 
be  sown  with  it.  It  is  not  so  impoverishing  a  crop  as 
those  of  the  white  and  red  kinds,  .which  require  a  soil 
and  tilth  nearly  equal  to  those  for  barley.  Therefore, 
when  oats  are  grown  successively,  none  but  the  black 
kind  ought  to  be  sown  :  its  straw  also  is  by  far  the  best 
fodder  for  store  cattle. 

In  a  few  places  oh  the  uplands,  a  distinct  species  of 
oats,  called  ceirch  tyrtffon  ceiliogy  similar  to  the  Tar- 
tarian,  is  cultivated. 

When  oats  are  the  fir$t  crop  in  a  rotation,  they  are 
generally  sown  on  one  furrow  ;  but  when  they  termi* 
Date  the  course,  the  soil  receives  nearly  the  same  tilth 
as  for  barley,  that  it  may  be  suflScientiy  pulverized  for 
the  grass-seeds.  Soil  and  climate  regulate  the  quan* 
tity  of  seed  sown  per  acre.  Ifi  high  and  bleak  situa* 
tions,  farmers  are  persuaded  that  not  above  two*thirds 
of  whatever  kinds  of  grain  they  sow,  come  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  they  find  it  necessary  to  sow  a 
third  part  more  per  acre  than  their  neighbours  in  the 
vales  upon  good  soils.  Very  few  farmers  sow  less  than 
five  bushels  of  red  or  white  oats  per  acre ;  of  the  black, 
being  of  less  specific  gravity,  more  in  bulk  is  required, 
sometimes  so'  much  as  six  bushels,  or  more,  per  acre,* 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Anglesey,  were  tillage  properly 
understood  there,  stand  not  In  need  of  such  superabun* 
daDce  of  seed/    Some  few  farmers  ^ave  one-fhird  part 

of 


^f  the  comnMHi  quantity  of  oat-seed,  by  giving  the  soil 
taperior  tillage,  and  a  rolUng,  before  the  seed  is  sown 
and  blurrbwed  in.  By  this  method,  16  returns  havii 
been  procured,  which  is  nearly  quadruple  the  common 
produce  of  the  county. 

Tbe  season  of  sowing  oats  is  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  April.     When  the  crop  is  in- 
tended to  be  cut  with  scythes,  or  when  grass-seeds  are 
*80wn  with  the  oats,  the  field  is  always  rolled,  either 
immediately  after  sowing,  or  in  May,  when  the  blades 
4tre  up,  and  the  clods  in  a  middle  state  between  wet  and 
4Dbry.     Where  the  crops  are  cut  with  reaping-hoobs> 
Tolling  is  seldom  practised,  not  even  when  grass-seeds 
are  sown*    Some  farmers  are  careful  enough  to  give 
one  weeding  to  their  oat  crops.     Some  eradicate  dock 
and  thistles  with  large  pincers  which  are  made  for  the 
purpose ;  others  cut  them  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  with 
small  hooks  of  the  shajie  of  the  Arabic  figure  of  seven  7, 
which  they  hold  in  their  right  hand,  and  a  wooden 
fork  of  the  same  length,  in  the  left  hand* 

Oats  have  no  other  culture  while  growing;  and 
when  harvest  comes,  in  most  places  in  the  uplands  of 
Meirionyddslnre,  they  are  cut  with  reaping-hooks,  in- 
stead of  tbe  far  prcferabie,  and  more  expeditious,  me- 
thod, with  scythes*  All  the  population  of  these  up- 
lands are  reapers;  women,  children,  and  a)l*  It  is 
fttmngetliat  in  this  reaping  district,  noen  of  reason  irk 
other  rrspects,  eKecnite  the  idea  of  adopting  scythes : 
so  far  is  an  established,  though  barbarous,  custom^ 
pecmitted  to  blind  their  judgment.  Every  handful,  or 
gavel,  is  bound  immediately  into  smiill  sheaves,  and 
fi>nr  of  tliese  sheaves  are  stuck  together,  and  bound 
ahouiihe  top  ;  and  in  this  state  the  crop  is  left  to  sea- 
son iiiiiU  it  be  fit  for  carriage.    In  dry  harvests,  this  is 

M  4  the 
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Hie  most  expeditious  method  of  se3i<oning  the  grain  Rl 
for  tiic  barn  or  tlie  stack ;  and  in  wet  heasons,  when  ones 
well  put  together,  it  is  preserved  longer  wtlhont  sproat- 
in^,  as  every  occatioiial  blast  of  wind  and  bunshioeii 
able  lo  pervade,  and  dry,  such  a  small  body. 

In  the  eastern  lowlands,  and  even  in  Lleyn,  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, &c.  oats  arc  universally  cut  with  scythes; 
some  nse  naked  scythes,  and  mow  inwards,  so  that 
every  swatU  lies  close  lo  the  standing  corn  ;  and  is  coU 
locCed  out,  after  every  mower,  by  women  or  boys,  who 
immediately  bind  it  into  small  sheaves,  in  tlie  method 
just  now  described  as  practised  in  the  uplands.  Some 
mow  outwards  ;  and  the  oats  are  cither  collected  into 
gavels  wilh  rakes,  niid  bonnd  into  sheaves,  varying  in 
size  according  to  (he  prospect  of  weather  ;  or  thrown 
into  wind-rrows,  like  barley,  and  cocked;  in  which 
stale  it  lies  until  seasoned  for  carriage. 

The  retnriis  of  oals,  owing  to  such  difference  ia  the  : 
preparation  of  the  soil,  ure  more  various  than  those  of  i 
any  other  grain. 

In  Anglesey,  some  crops,  casnally,  give  ten  returns; 
and  sometimes,  by  superior  management,  from  15   to 
16  ;  although  the  average  produce  be  not  above  from 
four  to  six.     In  the  year  J796,  the  occupier  of  Trev* 
garnedd  farm  sowed  27  quarters  of  oals  upon  S4  acres« 
which  is  not  above  two  bushels  of  seed   per  acre  ;  and 
(he  produce  was  438  quarters,  exclusive  ofraktngs;  . 
being  full  16  returns.    In  the  uplands  of  the  other  parl»  % 
of  the  district,  the  average  produce  of  common  crops, 
as  is  before  observed,  is  not  above  from  three  to  five, 
rf'urns  :  in  the  lowlands  from  seven  to  nine. 

Alihough  oats  have  the  rank  of   being  cultivated  ' 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  grain  upon  an  ave< 
tage  of  the  whole  dbtnclj  yet  their  euUivalion  hni 
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%ny  much  diminished  of  late  in  the  lowlands,  and 
that  of  other  more  necessary  grains  ba^  increased  in  a 
dooUe  ratio.  The  proportion  of  oats  to  wheat  will  ap* 
pear  to  great  advantage  by  the  following  account : 

Number  of  acres  of  wheat,  within  a  certain  pa- >  ^^g 

rbh  in  Montgomeryshire,  in  the  year  1776  ••••  S 
Acres  of  oats,  in  tlie  same  year   ,..m......o»*o««...«...«.    585 

Total  acres  in  oats  and  wheat  in  1776  ••••«.  1051 


Total  acres  in  tillage,  in  the  same  year  <••••  1325 

Number  of  acres  of  wheat,  within  the  same  pa-  >   q^m 
rish  in  the  year  1797  •..•••.......••••....••..••••......— ,.j 

Aerespi  oats  in  the  same  year   •« i«..*«^...M**......»,.    448 

1402 


Total  sereage  in  tillage  in  the  same  jear     2416 

Within  another  parish  in  Montgomeryshire,  con-  >  «^| 

sistiog,  by  an  actual  survey,  of  •m.«..**m.»*—.....  S 
T^ere  were  ia  wheat  in  the  year  1776  •— ,.m*— -.-^    218 
Jn  oats  in  the  same  year  «^»^«<i.m«-m— #«..#.*«*..«.o..o—    23t 

Total  in  tillage  in  the  same  year  *•.•...«••...,    571 
in  pasture,  meadow,  wastes,  roads,  &c.    S490 


^b 


3061 


■pw 


Within  the  same  parish,  in  the  year  1797 : 

In.  arfacat  •^..om..««...m :. 368 

la  oats   M^ „ , 181 


Total  in  tillage,  in  the  same  year ^    870 

In  meadow  •.•••••,•# - • 37 1 

In  posture,  woods^  and  roads   ••«••— •—.^•.  1820 

3061 

2.  BJH- 
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2.    BARLEY. 

In  Anglesey,  the  proportion  of  barley  cultivated  i^ 
the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  is  as  H  to  1 :  in  the  ralet 
of  Montgomeryshire  as  3  to  4.  In  the  former,  it  is 
grown  chiefly  as  an  article  of  food  ;  in  the  latter  as  an 
article  of  luxury;  and,  consequently,  contributes  ma^ 
terially  to  the  national  revenue. 

Farmers,  in  general,  think  it  very  much  to  their  dis- 
credit if  they  buy  any  kind  of  corn  in  market ;  and 
cxMisequently  grow  some  of  all  the  varieties  of.  graiil^ 
liowever  unfavourable  their  soils  may  be  to  the  prodttc- 
tioD  of  the  majority  of  them.  Were  one  fomily  oaljr 
to  live  upon  an  island,  unconnected  with  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  this  might  be  deemed  good  policy  ; 
but  in  a  country  where  commerce  and  inland  barter 
have  no  obstruction,  the  case  is  reversed.  Farmers 
upon  cold  stiff  lands,  should  sell  their  wheat,  and  buy 
barley  and  malt  for  the  use  of  their  families  ;  and  the 
reverse  should  be  practis(*d  upon  light  soils:  their 
profit  by  such  a  management  would  be  much  greater 
than  by  the  present.  A  rotation  adapted  to  each  kind 
of  soil  might  be  adopted ;  such  as  buck-wheat,  oats, 
beans,  cabbages,  rye-grass,  &c.  with  wheat ; — and 
rye,  pease,  vetch,  potatoes,  lucern,  sainfoin*,  turnips> 
clover,  &c.  with  bjirley.. 

In  Anglesey,  and  in  the  light  soils  of  Caernarvoiw 
shire,  barley  frequently  commences  the  rotation ;  and 
is  sown,  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  beginning 
of  May,  on  the  third  furrow  of  a  manured  fallow,  at 
the  rate  of  from  four  to  five  bushels  per  acre.  When 
it  is  a  middle  link  in  the  rotation  upon  light  soils,  it  is 
sCmietimes  carelessly  sown  on  one  furrow ;  but  whenever 

it 


U  b  to-  be  accompaRied  ,1^  grass-seeds,  a  more  pulve- 
rized bed  is  prepared  for  it«  When  it  follows  wheati 
upon  soils  somewhat  cohesive^  the  stubble  is*  plougbet} 
in  November,^  or  as  soon  as  convenieut  after,  wheat 
seednebs)  harrowed  and  crossrplougbcd  iq-  March; 
harrowed  a  second  time,  and  rolled^  previous  to  th^ 
last  furrow  in  April.  On  light  and  ^ry  turnip  iaad9^ 
it  is  frequently  ^wn  on  one  furrOw  ;  the  soil  plonghed 
ihvee  weeksora  month  before  seed-time,  and  slightlj' 
harrowed  previous  to  the  seed  being  sown,  that  it  might 
aot  be  buried  too  deep.  If  the  turnip  land  be  stronger, 
or  poached  by  cattle  in  feeding  the  crop  on  the  field, 
•  fiillpwing  across  the  intended  ridges  is  necessary,  witli 
barrowiiig  and  rolling,  previous  to  the  last  furrow. ' 

The  quantity  sown  per  acre  varies,  according  to  soil 
and  <dimate,  from  three  to  five  bushels;  the  most  com* 
mon  allowance  is  3^,  or  tliree  Montgomeryshire  strikes 
of  forty  quarts  each.  Some  tew  &rmers  steep  their  bar^* 
ley  in  rain  or  river  water,  on  dry  sos^ns,  and  find  that 
it  invigorates  the  germinating  principle;  but  if  the  soil 
be  not  of  the  arid  kind,  the  seed  may  be  injured  by  the 
operation.  If  the  soil  be  not  in  a  very  fine  tilth,  roUtng 
is  necessary  after  sowing  to  pulverize  it  completely^ 
Some,  after  sowing  barley,  harrow  it  in ;  then  sow 
clover  and  grass-seeds,  and  bury  tliein  only  by  a  roll* 
ing;  others  make  use  of  a  smalUtiaed  harrow,  knd 
defer  the  rolling  until  the  barley  blades  be  three  or  four, 
and  from  that  to  six,  inches  high,  according  to  the  weir 
ne$8  or  dryness  of  the  season,  and  other  circumstancea^ 

Barley  crops  are  weeded  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
already  described  for  oats,  in  some  crops,  charlock 
springs  so  abundant  as  to  overtop  the  barley ;  .when  i^ 
tM^omes  necessary  to  clip  tliem,  when  in  full  blossom, 

'  in 
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in  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  with  scythes.  By 
this  means,  as  this  weed  is  but  an  annual,  it  is  hindered 
from  seeding,  and  greatly  diminished,  if  not  eradi> 
caled  from  the  soil,  by  repeating  the  operation. 

This  grain,  like  oats,  is  cut  with  hooks  in  the  reap* 
ing  district ;  with  naked  scythes  in  Caernarvonshire, 
and  the  eastern  lowlands  ;  and  with  cradled  scythes  io 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  some  other  parts.     Where  the 
latter  weapons  are  used,  the  swaths  are  collected  into 
gavels,    with  rakes,   and    bound   into  small   sheaves. 
This  may  seem  a  tedious  operation,  but   it  has  never- 
theless its  advantages ;  there  is  less  shed  and  trampled, 
and  it  preserves  the  cars  better  in  wet  we«(her.     \Vhe3 
cut  with  the  naked  scythe,  in  the  lowlands,  it  is  always 
mowed  outwards  ;  left  in  its  swalh  to  wither  for  a  few 
days,  then  turned;  then  wind-rowed,    and  sometimes 
carried  from  that  slate ;  at  other  times,  according  to 
circumstances,  it  is  left  to  season  more  in  cocks.     For 
the  rate  of  thrashing  barley,  &c.  by  piece-work,  see 
>!ecIion   on  Price  of  Labour.     The  onc-and- twentieth 
part  of  the  winnowed  corn,  whether  wheat,  barley,  or    i 
oats,  was,  in  many  places,  from  time  immemorial,  the    ' 
customary  compensation  of  the  thrasher.  The  late  con- 
tinual high  price  of  grain  put  farmers  more  upon  their    '! 
guard  in   their  thrashing   contracts;    however,   some 
good  old-fashioned  people  stiUgive  out  either  the  twen-    ^ 
ticth  busliel,  of  20  quarts  striked,  or  tlieone-and-lwen*    j 
lielh  heaped,  to   the  thrasher,  with  his  dinner  on  the    i 
wiimowiiig  day  ;  and  think  it  an  infamy  to  act  other- 
wise, f 

Difference  in  soils,  and  management ;  climate,  and  I 
aspect;  and  the  towardne^s,  or  the  reverse,  of  seasons;  ■! 
make  the  returns  or  produce  of  this  grain  extremely 

varioui^,    ( 
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yarious*  Qn  soils  naturallj  poor,  and  on  some  dttiem 
of  a  better  quality,  bat  in  a  neglectedi  worn-out  state, 
some  letoms  are  so  low  as  three ;  and  the  average  from 
that  to  five :  in  the  vales,  the  average  may  be  front 
seven  to  ten.  Some  farmers,  on  warm  barley  soils, 
have  had  from  ten  to  sixteen  returns ;  and  some  in« 
stance^  are  recorded  of  twenty.  Four  bushels  of  sprat 
barley,  sown  after  turnips,  have  produced  84  bushels, 
near  Welsh  t^ool. 

'  The  kinds  of  barley  cultivated  aie  of  three  sorts;-— 
i «  Common  spring  barley ;  ear  long  and  narrow  ; 
grain  close,  containing  generally  from  SO  to  32  in  each 
ear.  By  far  the  greater  quantity  sown  is. of  this  kind. 
A  supposed  variety  of  it,  is  here  called  Wiltshire  bar*, 
ley ;  being  thinner  rinded  and  earlier,  owing  to  its 
having  been  long  cultivated  on  warm  gravelly  or  chalky 
soils.  Farmers  find  the  advantage  of  introducing  it 
upon  colder  soils,  when  their  own  seed,  in  length  of 
time,  has  degenerated.  It  has  been  sown  in  Montgo* 
meryshire  the  24th  of  June,  after  turnips,  and  mown 
by  the  latter  end  of  September. 

2.  Sprat^  Putney^  or  Fulham  harley^^-eur  shorter 
and  broader  than  No.  1  ;  stalk  stronger,  therefore  pre- 
ferred upon  highly  manured  land,  after  green  crops, 
as  it  is  less  apt  io  lodge.  Not  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  barley  sown  is  of  this  species.  It  has  been  sowit 
after  a  crop  of  Swedish  turnips,  near  Wrexham,  so 
late  as  the  7th  of  June,  and  was  nevertheless  cut  the 
14(h  of  September. 

3.  Square^  or  big  barley;  sown  in  the  uplands,  but 
not  to  a  great  amount.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  its  hardiness,  as  it  is  always  sown  in  the  springs 
upon  their  best  soils,  and  those  manured.  Some  writers 
(the  editors  of  Kees^s  New  CycIopsBdia^  Middleton  in 

the 
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the  Report  of  Middlesex,  &c.)  diridethis  species  itttdi 
two  varieties;  one  having  four,  and  the  other -riz, 
V9WS.  Two  rows,  one  opposite  the  other,  are  distinctly 
definable ;  the  other  two  may  be  considered  either  nk 
single  or  doable  rows,  jost  as  the  whim  aftcts  the  ob« 
«enrer.  The  same  ear  may  be  cialled  by  one  person^ 
iear^  or  Welsh  barley,  with  four  rows ;  and  by  ano« 
ther  person  bigj  or  Scotch  barley,  with  six  rows.  In 
Scotland  they  call  it  also  Chester  barley. 

That  the  flat-eared  barleys  require  better  soils  than 
eats,  is  generally  allowed ;  but  thaf  they  are  more 
delicate  during  severity  of  weather,  seems  liot  to  be  so 
well  founded. 

3.    WHEAT* 

I 

Our  original  bearded  wheat,  called  gxcemth  bt/ckan 
J/  wlddy  was  until  of  late  preserved,  and  grown  in 
small  quantities,  in  some  of  the  hilly  parts  of  the  cooa* 
ties  of  Caernarvon  and  Meirionydd. 

Of  wheat,  we  have  but  few  specific  varieties. 

1.  Tamxcorthy  or  red  Lammas  wheat,  is  introduced 
fresh  from  ebb  soils  in  England,  every  fourth  or  fiflb 
year,  by  several  farmers.  The  grain  at  first  is  as  small 
asTje ;  and  of  a  bright  reddish  colour*  The  first  crop 
gives  a  good  produce,  in  a  well-prepared  soil;  the 
grain  increases  in  bulk,  and  maintains  its  reddish  hue. 
l*he  second  and  third  years,  the  grain  is  of  tlie  same 
size,  but  of  a  browner  colour,  and  crops  somewhat 
less.  Afterwards  it  gradually  degenerates  into  the  com- 
mon wheat  of  the  country ;  and  a  new  succession  should 
be  imported.  All  farmers  agree  that  this  is  the  most 
profitable  kind  for  seed.  Upon  good  soils,  and  early 
in  the  season,  it  can  hardly  be  sown  too  thin  the  first 
year  ;  owing  to  the'bushel  containing  far  greater  num- 
ber 
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berof^ grain,  of  ibis  wheatv  than  of  other  hinds^  It 
generally  saves  about  one- fourth  of  the  customary  seedL 
i.^Owenitb  garwi  oi  ^he  iough«eared  wheat;  the 
stmw  and  ear  of  a  dull  irhite ;  and  tlie  ear  nearly  as 
bearded  as  that  of  rye.  This  kind  is  bow  nearly  grown 
into  disuse.  The  prickliness  of  the  ear  preyents  birds 
]^«jingon  it  when  nearly  ripe :  it  is  therefore  some^ 
times  sown  on  headlands^  and  near  hedges. 

S.  White  Lammas,  is  frequently  introduoed  by  fiu> 

IKTB,  who  generally  make  a  profit  by  retailing  it,  tiie 

second  year  for  seed,   above  the  market  price;  a^d 

under  new  names,  according  to  the  counties  tbey  pi» 

cure  it  from ;  such  as  Essex  wheat,  Devonshire  wheats 

&c.  &c..    It  gives  ample  returns  the  few  first  years,  it 

then  loses  its  colour,   and  is  discontinued  for  seed. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  foiind,  tn  this  distHot,  inferior 

to  the  red  Lammas,  in  quality  of  straw,  and.sevend 

«ii(}ier  considerations. 

4.  Syrian  wheat,  han  been  tried  on  a  small  scrie; 
lot  given  up  as  an  imposition  of  some  quack  seedsnnii. 
It  wasfonnd'  here  of  less  specific  gravity  than  either  of 
the  common  wheats ;  being  so  far  inferior  to  ted  JLani** 
mas  as  54  is  to  68 ;  though,  by  dibbling,  it;  baa  pro- 
duced 3S  letuiTiis.         '    . 

The  common  wheat  of  the  district  is  not  -of  any  one 
particu^r  sort ;  but  a  mixture  of  difieient  kinds  :  and 
as  their  respective  characteristics  do  not  difier  i»  any 
material  points,  they  lead  to  no  inc9nveiuenGie. 

Wheat  is  sown  on  the  third  or  fourth  furrow  of  a 

summer- fallow ;  on  the  first  furrow  of  clover-ley;  on 

pease,   vetch,   or  buck-wheat  brush;    and,   too  fi:e« 

qnently^  on  oat-stubble. 

.  The  methods  used  in  preparing  this  frain  for  Modi 


h 
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by  steeping,  &c.  will  be  described  io  treating  of  Ibd 
Diseases  of  Wheat. 

In  good  wheat  soils,  such  as  tliat  of  Prestatyn,  tlie 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  &c.  the  quantity  sown  per  acre,  by 
many  farmers,  is  not  abore  t^vo  buhhels  ;  but  the  soil 
must  b(-  in  good  condition,  and  the  season  of  sowing 
early,  in  September,  or  the  bcs^innrng  of  October. 
Some  are  of  opinion  Ihat  an  October  crop  is,  in  gene- 
ral, preferalile  to  (hose  sown  in  September,  in  giving 
less  straw,  and  fjrcatcr  returns.  Those  who  sow  lale  in 
October,  or  the  beginning  of  November,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  bestow  three  bushels  and  one-cighlh,  or  100 
quarts,  to  the  acre.  And  where  bad  tillage  and  bleak- 
ness of  situation  combine,  or  still  later  sowings,  ffom 
three  bushels  and  a  half  to  four  bushels  per  acre,  will 
iiot  be  found  to  produce  a  lodging  crnp.  Anglesey,  in 
particular,  is  extravagant  in  the  quantity  of  seed  sown 
per  acre.  Were  proper  tillage  to  pervade  the  island^ 
above  80  quarters  of  seed  might  be  saved  every  year, 
from  the  5S0  acres  now  supposed  to  be  under  wheat  ; 
without  any  diminution,  bnt  rather  increase,  of  pro- 
duce. ]t  is  true,  that  in  many  places  so  much  seed, 
and  more,  is  sown  per  acre,  as  in  Anglesey  ;  but  they 
are  places  far  inferior  to  it  in  the  quality  of  both  soil 
and  climalc. 

There  are  three  methods  of  sowing  wheat  practised 
vithin  the  district : 


1.  By  therfnV/. 

2.  Sowing  upon  (he  farrow. 

3.  Sowing  under  the  furrow. 
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Im^ndrj,  tpon  a  Islrge  seale,  into  that  part  of  the 
coahtry ;  iind,  according  to  his  own  report,  pursued 
it  If  ith  profit.  However,  the  practice  died  with  him  : 
there  are  at  present  but  a  few  gentlemen  farmers  who 
are  pupils  of  the  Tullian  school ;  and  who  practise  it 
more  by  way  of  amusement  than  updn  any  other  con- 
sideration. 

The  Rev.  G.  Howell  of  Llanymynech,  has  con- 
trired  a  small  drill  for  sowing  any  kind  of  grain  or 
seed  two  rows  at  a  time,  adapted  either  for  broad  inter- 
vals  upon  the  Tullian  system,  or  for  equidistant  rows 
of  any  breadth.  It  is  also  contrived  so  as  to  scuffle  and 
hoe  between  the  tows. 

Drilling  has  been  introduced  into  Meirionjddshire 
by  the  Member  for  the  county. 

In  Denbighshire,  and  Flintshire,  advocates  for  the 
drill  husbandry  are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there ;  but 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  members  of  a  new  sect,  and 
do  not  gain  over  many  converts ;  though  novelty,  in 
general,  has  a  great  power  of  attraction  upon  the  hu- 
man mind. 

An  apology  for  drilling  is  here  inserted,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  its  advocates,  extracted  from  a  letter  of  his  to 
the  Writer  of  this  Report. 

<'  St.  Atcph,  October  11,  1806. 

♦  •  «  «  «  « 

3.  Drill  Husbandry. — **  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
drill  system  seems  to  arise  from  the  exactness,  and  sup- 
posed additional  labour,  requisite  to  prepare  the  lands. 
Ai  to  the  latter,  a  drill- plough  requires  only  a  good 
Allow,  or  a  well-cleaned  bean  or  pea  stubble:  and 
evciy  fiEtrmer  who  hopes,  on  reasonable  grounds,  to 
laise  good  cropti  knows,  and  admits  by  his  practice^ 

k.  WAiiis.]  If  that 


tbatso  much  preparation  is  necessary  for  sowing  broad- 
east.  And  OS  to  exactness,  it  is  owned  that  on  clayey 
lands  the  butts  must  be  formed  of  a  certain  width  and 
elevation,  in  order  to  a  fair  and  accurate  sowing.  But 
this  trifling  diflicnlly  being  got  over,  the  drill  system^ 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  write  from  experience,  is  entitled 
to  a  decided  preference.  The  saving  in  seed  is  a  matc- 
tial  advantage  ;  but  above  all,  the  benefit  the  crops  re- 
ceive from  the  spring  hoeing.  The  improvcroeiits  in 
my  crops  are  so  visible  after  every  operation,  that  the 
cavils  of  my  prejudiced  neighbours  are  long  since  put 
to  silence.  For  a  while  Ihey  objected  to  the  expense 
of  hoeing;  but  upon  comparing  my  subsequent  ex- 
pense of  weeding  with  their  own,  they  are  obliged  to  ' 
confess,  that  even  in  this  respect  I  am  no  loser.  Ado 
ther  advantage  i  derive  from  hoeing  the  crops  in  spring, 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  I  have  to  manage; 
which  is  a  thin  loam,  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  lying 
on  a  bed  of  clay;  its  natural  produce  a  poor  sort  of 
furze,  ling,  and  brambles.  In  dry  summers  this  sort  ' 
ef  land  is  liable  to  crack  into  chasms  of  different  figuresi 
and  to  diOcreot  depths  ;  and  the  corn  plants  ihat  stand 
on  the  margin  of  those  chasms,  being  deprived  of  all 
tiourishntent,  necessarily  wither  and  die.  But  in  the 
drill  system,  the  soil,  being  loosened,  and  thrown  up 
to  the  pkmts,  by  the  spring  hoeing,  is,  in  the  first  ' 
place,  not  so  liable  to  crack  ;  or  if  it  docs  so,  it  opens 
where  the  hoes  have  ran  deepest  in  the  intervals  between 
the  rows  of  corn  ;  so  that  there  being  a  space  of  from 
three  inches  and  a  half  to  four  inches  from  the  chasms 
in  the  ground  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  liable  (o  be  injured. 

<'  From  the  description  I  have  given  you  of  the  soil, 
you  will  not  expect  to  hear  J  have  such  returns  as  tiiosr 
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ya^tL  speak  of  upon  the  fertile  soil  of  Prestatyn  :  thef 
sre  bowefer  better  than  they  were  when  I  sowed  broad- 
cast. In  that  method,  wheat  seldom  exceeded  the  prp* 
dooe  of  15  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  frequently  not  moife 
than  IS  1  the  return  now  is  from  18  to  23  bushels  per 
acre.  The  difference  in  barley  is  greaten  In  the  broad- 
east  method,  I  found  that  grain  of  so  ptecarious  a 
iprowth  on  our  soil,  and  the  produce  so  small^  being 
only  ftom  18  to  34  bushels  per  acre^  and  frequently 
aaach  less,— -that  I  had  discontinued  sowing  it«  The 
two  last  years  I  drilled  ray  barley,  and  had  a  return  of 
about  37  bushels  per  acre  t  nor  hare  I  reason  to  sup^ 
pose  that  my  crop  this  year  will  be  less.  The  reason 
d  this  increase  of  produce  on  this  soil  is  obvious.  Be* 
fere  we  aie  ready  to  prepare  for  barley,  the  land  gene- 
ildly  beeomes  so  hard,  as  to  be  scarcely  reducible  to  a 
proper  state  for  sowing ;  after  all  our  ploughing,  har- 
lowing,  and  colling,  it  will  be  still  more  or  less  cloddy. 
In  broad-cast,  what  seed  is  accidentally  covered  with 
well  pulverised  soil  vegetates  in  four  or  five  days  ;  but 
agiealpartof  the  seed,  lodging  in  crevices  betwecai 
the  aar^daced  clods  on  the  surfeice,  remains  exposed  to 
the  dry  air;  and  deriving  no  nourishment  from  the 
BOil^  eontinues  in  an  inactive  state  till  rain  comes, 
whicll  often  does  not  happen  for  a  fortnight,  three 
wedui,  or  a  month ;  consequently  the  crop  does  not 
tipn' together^  On  the  other  hand,  the  coulters  of  the 
drHI  penetrating  through  the  surface  into  the  more 
tjoAf  pulverized  soil,  every  grain  is  equally  lodged  ia 
a  pMpcr  bed  for  vegetating  ;  so  that  they  spring  to* 
gdker,'fraw  together,  and  ripen  together.  I  use  Cook's 
drill  t  those  of  Macdowal  are  in  the  neighbourhoods 
leaw  clovei»  an4  grass-seeds  with  wheat,  immediately 
(rflflr  tlie  last  kaelagi  i^ut  the  bq^naing  af  May,  and 
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it  answers  extremely  well.  Mr.  Sedgewick  of  Gieeii- 
.field,  near  Holywell,  sows  clover  with  wheat  at  Michael- 
mas,  which  succeeded  well. 

^^  I  am  yours,  &c. 

2.  The  method  most  commonly  used,  is  sowing  upmt 
the  furrow,  whether  the  landlie  a  fallow  or  a  ley.  The 
harrows  which  bury  the  seed  Iiave  been  already  de- 
scribed* A  long-tined  pair  are  drawn  by  three  or  more 
horses,  according  to  circumstances,  over  the  groand 
twice,,  or  thrice  if  the  soil  be  obstinate  ^  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  siugle-horse  pair,  until  the^soil  be  properly 
reduced,  and  the  seed  covered. 

•  3.  Sowing  under  the  furrow  has  been  a  more  dm* 
mon  practice  than  it  is  at  present.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  discontinuing  it,  were  several :  1.  The  di^colty  of 
getting  servants  to  sow  well,  unless  the  ground  be  pre- 
viously  ridged ;  which  on  dry  soils  would  be  useless 
labour ;  and  no  advantage  to  be  expected  from  loo 
high  ridges.  2.  That  the  seed  might  be  in  dangar  of 
having  part  of  it  buried  too  deep  by  unskilful  plough* 
men  ;  and  that  more  seed  was  requisite. 

The  advocates  for  f//?i/er-sowing  say,  that  the  daii* 
ger  ot  burying  the  seed  too  deep  is  but  imaginary  ;-— 
that  barley,  a  much  less  vigorous  grain,  will  bear  sow* 
ing  under  the  furrow  ; — that  when  the  field  is  once  pie* 
pared,  this  method  is  not  so  liable  to  obstruction  fitom 
showery  weather  as  the  other,  because  t'le  labour  of 
harrowing,  which  requires  dry  ^yeatfaer,  is  here  UBiie* 
cessary ;— that  the  plants  are  better  preserved  and 
screened  during  severe  winters,  especially  upon  wei 
oozy  soils ; — that  the  roughness  of  surface  which  pni» 
tects  the  plants  in  winter,  being  pulverized.by  altemale 

frosts 
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fr^ts  aitd  thaws,  is  an  additional  advantage,  and  sup- 
plies a  kind  of  top-dressing  when  compressed  to  the 
plants  by  the  spring  rolling.  In  fine,  they  lament  that 
it  was  ever  set  aside  to  adopt  an  inferior  method ;  espe- 
cially upon  lands  well  adapted  for  the  under-furrow 
sowing. 

*  Driving  a  flock  of  100  or  200  sheep  repeatedly  across  • 
light  soils,  newly  sown  with  wheat,  is  supposed  to  have 
a  beneficial  efiect ;  and  is  sometimes  practised  :  it  an- 
swers the  better  purposes  of  rolling,  without  any  of  its 
injurious  consequences  at  that  season  of  the  year.  ^ 

Feeding  off  a  too  forward  crop  of  wheat,  upon  rank 
soils,   fresh  cow-pastures,  &c.   in  the  spring,  is  ap- 
proved of;  but  over-tilled  soils  are  known  to  stand  in . 
gfeater  Jieed  of  a  top-dressing.     Fresh  soils,  ox  those 
highly  manured,  will  bear  feeding.     Thirty  cows,  &c. 
bave  been  seen  feeding  on  a  forward  piece  of  wheat, 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  b^inning  of  April, . 
the  weather  dry,  without  any  apparent  injury.    As  the  . 
soil  was  well  tilled  and  manured,  this  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  crop  lodging,  by  consolidating  the  sur-; 
face*    Another  farmer  having  sown  Essex  dun  wheat , 
(a  variety  of  white  Ijamm^s)  on  the  second  furrow  of  a  -. 
pea-bmsb,  after  clover,  and  the  plants,  in  the  spring, 
appearing  too  luxuriant,  he  grazed  the  field  with  mixed 
stock  of  sheep,  x^alves,  and  pigs.     The  crop  however 
lodged,  notwithstanding  the  precaution.     The  farmer. 
BitHbntedthe  lodging  to  the  species  of  wheat.  Though 
the  stalk  is  apparently  stronger  than  that  of  the  red ; 
Lflofnmas^   yet  it  is  more    hollow,   and    consequently 
weaker ;  and  the  ear  has  a  greater  capacity  of  retaining . 
wet,  which  on  rainy  weather  causes  a  preponderance. 
Near  Llahrhaiadr^Moehnant  in  Denbighshire,  a  piece 
of-piaty  soil,' upon  clay,  and  overrun  witli  rushes,  wsu  ; 

N  3  drained 
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drained  in  1800,  plouglied  in  the  following  spring, 
croes-ploiigbcd  and  harrowed,  and  tbe  unreduced  clods 
burnt ;  then  limed,  and  sown  with  wheat  early  in  Sep* 
tcmber.  By  November  the  whole  surface  was  covered 
with  a  matted  crop.  Jn  (he  spring  1802,  six  score 
sheep,  of  the  small  native  breed,  were  turned  in,  and 
continued  there  for  six  weeks.  By  that  time  the  field 
had  much  the  appearance  of  a  fallow.  Tbe  wheat 
nevertheless  recovered,  and  the  crop  was  so  great  as  tllfl 
land  could  bear.  The  piece  was  only  five  acres.  The 
spring  feeding  could  not  be  worth  less  than  9/. 

Wheat  crops  of  every  description,  excepting  those 
on  strong  soils  and  leys,  are  rolled  in  the  spring ;  some* 
times  repeatedly. 

The  operation  of  weeding  has  already  been  described, 
in  the  Section  on  Oats, 

The  most  common  instrument  for  cutting  wheat  is  the 
reaping-book.  No  sickles  are  used  by  the  natives  of  tbe 
district.  Many  mow  a  moderate,  fair- standing  crop, 
with  cradled  scythes;  in  tbe  same  manner  as  they  do 
oalB  or  bailey.  This  praclice  would  dcscrvedfy  be- 
come more  general,  were  there  not  a  prevailing  idea 
among  the  vulgar,  that  it  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  though  DO  particular  lest  is  quoted.  They  may 
as  well  argue  that  corn  should  not  be  thrashed  cither 
with  a  flail  or  machine  ;  but  that  we  should  adhere  to 
the  oriental  custom  of  trampling  it  out  with  oxen. 

In  Lleyn,  &c.  in  Caernarvonshire,  the  naked  scythe  J 
is  the  only  instrument  used  to  cut  all  kinds  of  grain. 

In  the  lowland  vales,  thrashing-floors  arc  nniversallyl 
made  of  oak  plank  ;  in  some  places  with  large  folding 
doors  on  both  bides,  that  they  may  be  used  as  driviugf 
bouses  in  harvest  time.  Near  the  argillaceous  bills  thel 
are  nuide  of  flag-stones ;  in  the  lime  countries,  frJ^ 
^enlfl 
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qaently  of  grout  or  mortar ;  anci  in  uplands^  "vrhere  no 
inaterials.lie  convenient,  of  earth. 

The  dimensions  and  number  of  barn-floors  are  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  size  of  corn  farms.  Hank  floors  made 
hollow  underneath,  for  promoting  elasticity,  which  is 
tonsidered  an  advantage  in  the  flail-thrashing,  are 
nevertheless  objected  to,  as  the  hollows  afford  a  secure 
letreat  for  rats  and  other  vermin.  Some  farmers,  to 
avoid  this  nuisance,  lay  the  plank  close  upon  a  filling 
ofgravel  and  sand:  others,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  elasticity  of  the  plank,  and  ensuring  a  ready  access 
underneath,  in  convenient  situations  form  the  cavity 
into  a  pig-stye,  &c.  But  in  all  situations,  were  well* 
burnt  bricks  used  in  close  quoining  the  foundation  of 
buildings,  instead  of  loose  stones  and  half-tempered 
mortar,  rats,  and  other  mining  vermin,  could  never 
enter. 

-The  returns  of  wheat  vary  in  a  sixfold  rate :  some  are 
so  low  as  three  or  four,  without  disappointing  the 
owner.  In  Anglesey  some  farmers  procure  so  high  ai 
fh>m eight  to  ten;  though  the  average  be  not  above 
from  four  to  six.  In  Creuddyn  near  Conway,  and  a 
tract  along  the  sea  coast  from  thence  to  Prestatyn  in 
Flintshire,  consisting  of  an  excellent  wheat  soil,  the 
veturns  are  from  eight  to  thirteen ;  average  nine  or  ten«^ 
Mr.  Slight,  in  the  year  1791,  sowed  seven  bushels  and 
a  half  upon  four  acres  and  a  half  of  summer-fallow^ 
manured  with  731*  bushels  of  lime  as  caustic  aft  it 
could  be  spiread;  and  the  produce  was  187|  bushels, 
keing  85  returns.  The  Rev.  R.  B.  Clough  has  had  18 
Mums  upon  a  summer^fallow  maifured  with  lime  com^ 


*  Tliis»  and  otlier  tnch  txuaordiiuuy  limiiigt»  are  r^oited  xncrely  on 
Ihi  liarmen*  autiboxity. 
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post ;  though  bis  farm  lay  a  lillle  elevated  aboye  the 

plane  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.     Much  of  the  fertile  soils  '' 

of  Prestatyn  has  been  under  tillage  time  immemorial,  ' 

bearing  from  fonr  to  six  scourging  crops  for  one  that  I 

has  any  tendency  to  ameliorafe ;  and  yet,  with  the  aid  / 

of  fallowing  and  manure,  (hey  lire  not  apparently  ex-  n 

bausled.  1 

j 

Diseases  of  Trheat — Are  of  two  kinds ; — smut,  and 

blight,  or  mildeJVj  maladies  loo  well  known,  in  their  ' 

general  cSi-cts,    to  need     any    particular    (]cscrii)tioa.  I 

They  are  quite  distinct  in   their   nature  and  causes,  \ 

though  confounded  by  sotiie  writers  ;  and  the  opinions  | 

respecting  them  are  as  contradictory  as  can  be  ezpected^  j 

npon  subjects  so  much  involved  in  obscurity.  'I 

Farmer  A  says,  "  I  change  ray  wheat-seed  frequently,  t 
thinking,  by  that  expedient,  (o  prevent  the  smut." 

Farmer  £  says,  "  My  father  made  g;ood  profit  in  the  ,: 
vheat  sepdness  every  year,  by  selling   bis  own  sound 

wheat  for  s^ed,    at  an   advanced   price,   and  buying  '; 

smutty  grain,  at  a  reduced  rate,  for  his  own  use  ;  ani)  I 

which  he  perfectly  cured  by  steeping  in  a  lye  mfide  of  \^ 

equal  parts  of  common  salt,  roch  alum,  and  nitre;  au4  l 

I  still  follow  his  example,  and  my  crops  escape  tb$  (V 

smut."  ^\ 

Farmer  C  says,  "  I  have  gown  my  own  wheat  for  40  .1 

years  successively,  and  never  had  a  smutty  crop:  and  -j 

all  my  precaution  to  avoid  it,  was  only  tq  sow  the  serd  ii 

in  its  pure,  natural  state."  .| 

Philosopher  D  says,  "  the  smul-balls  are  filled  witli  ,, 

animalcuife;  and  they  must  be  killed  by  steeping  th(;  ^j 

infected  grain  in  a  strong  solution  of  ursenic."  'j 

Philosopher  E  says,  *' the  poison  (hat  will  kill  the  J 

antmalculffi,  may  also  tnjuie  the  vegetative  principle  iu  41 

ti»  .1 
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the  gfain;  and  that  washing  it  repeatedly  in  pure  wa 
ter  will  hare  the  desired  effect."  To  thb  latter  position 
Mr.  Tuke,  in  his  Report  of  the  North  Riding  of  York 
shire,  and  others^  say — probatum  est. 

Philosopher  F  asks,  ^^  Is  the  smut  a  primary  diseasi 

^^*    i  in  the  seed^  or  is  it  an  incidental  one,  from  which  tb< 

i  seedling  might  have  been  as  clear  in  the  beginning  o 

f  its  growth  as  a  new-born  infant  must  be  of  the  virus  o 

^^    I  the  small  pox,  or  pestilence,  which  may  attack  him  ii 


^ci'    -  his  tenth  year?"    Some  plants  are  infected  with  th^ 

^B*   I  smut,  tbongh  surrounded  by  scores  of  healthy  stalks 

I  what  then  can  be  said  ?    Can  any  cause  of  the  "diseasi 

be  attributed  to  some  latent  principle  in  the  soil  or  ma 
I  nure;  and  against  which  no  medicament  given  to  ih 

seed  can  avail  ?     The  following  observations  canno 
make  the  subject  more  intricate  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  1801,  the  best  seed  wheat  in  the  London  marke 
being  sown  in  Flintshire,  produced  smutty  grain.  Thi 
farmer  not  having  enough  to  finish  his  field,  sowed  hi 
•wi|  diseased  grain^  without  any  steeping  whatever: 
and^  to  his  surprise,  it  prpduped  sound  grain.  Tbi 
soil  And  manure  for  both  apparently  the  same. 

Jp  Montgomeryshire,  a  farmer  having  two  fields,  om 

thpit  had  not  been  ploughed  within  memory,  (bt  otlic 

commonly  under  tillage,  let  them  into  one  piece;  ma 

Huned  them  equally  with  lime,  and  sowed  the  sam< 

^hefit,  apparently  sound,  over  the  whole.    The  formei 

lisi0  of  the  hedge  between  the  two  fields,  was,  by  bar< 

Vest  time,  the  lipe  of  demarcation  between  the  diseased 

^nd  the  healthy  grain.     The  fresh  land  was  smutted : 

^nd  the  o]d  tilled  l^nd  escaped  the  infection. 

A  similar  observation  occurred  in  another  place ;  thi 
^nly  difference  being,  that  the  fresh  soil  was  roanurec 
with  dung,  and  the  greater  part  of  thp  arable  \t  ith  lime , 

thi 
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tbe  former  wats  smutted^  and  the  other  not*  The  §at^ 
raws  ran  throogh  both^  so  that  there  coald  be  no  diflfe* 
fence  in  tillage* 


E 
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The  annexed  sketch  represents  several  pieces  of  bund 
now  let  into  one.  The  plot  marked  A  was  part  of  an  old 
meadow  ground,  ploughed  for  the  first  time  for  oats,  from 
east  to  west,  the  ridges  taking  in  the  plot  B.  The  nor- 
thern plot,  C,  was  sown  with  pease  the  same  year.  ~  Af 
Michaelmas,  A  and  B,  the  oat  stubbles,  were  manured 
with  dung  ;  C,  the  pea-brush,  was  dressed  with  lime; 
then  the  whole  piece  was  ploughed  from  north  to  soutfr^ 
and  sown  with  the  same  seed,  the  same  day.  By  har« 
Test  the  plot  A  only  was  smutted ;  and  that  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  old  meadow  ground.  Hence^  piro- 
bably,  the  propriety  of  beginning  a  course  of  tillage 
^pon  old  leys  with  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  then 
wheat.  Paring  and  burning  likewise^  in  particular 
Situations^  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Crockford,  in  the  Report  of  Middfesexi  p.  535^ 
8ay»,  thftt  ^^  the  Newbury  peof-athes  at«  very  apt  to 
hlight  the  wheat)''  when  applied  as  a  dressing.  He 
probably  means  tmut^  and  not  mildew.  A  piece  of 
fre$h  soil,  in  Montgomeryshire^  ploughed  with  Ducket^a 
flay,  and  harrowed  sufficiently  fine  for  turnips,  waa 
maaured  with  a  compost  of  lime  and  peat  earth.  Qwing 
to  a  long  drought  the  turnip-seed  never  vegetated  well^ 
and  the  piece  was  sown  with  white  Lammas,  of  a  first- 
rate  sample,  in  October.  The  crop  turned  out  smutty; 
whilst  the  common  wheat,  in  the  neighboqriDg  fields^ 
upon  old  arable  land  was  perfi^^tly  clear.  As  the  New- 
bury peat  is  supposed  to  be  impregnated  with  chalk, 
a  compost  of  common  peat*dust  and  hot  lime  may  have 
a  similar  effect  as  a,  manure. 

The  red  Lammas  is  observed  not  to  be  so  subject  t» 
amat  as  the  white.    Oats  also,  and  barley,  are  some- 
times aflfected  by  this  disease.   Smutted  oats  are,  by  the 
'Wdsh,  called  cetVcA //o5g  /  t.  e.  burnt  oats. 
.  As  the  black  cederaatons  dust  contained  in  the  smet* 
ImUb  renders  thegrain  towhich  it  is  attached  nauseous  and 
vnwhdiesome  for  food,  except  it  be  perfectly  washed ; 
the  best  management  of  a  smutted  crop^  seems  to  be,  if. 
veil  harvested,  to  let  it  lie  in  the  stack  or  buildings  till 
the  following  June ;  by  that  time,  the  dust  will  have 
become  too  volatile  to  attach  itself  to  the  grain  by 
thrashing,  tdc.     This  has  been  proved.   If  the  weather 
in  June  be  moist,  keep  the  corn  unthrasbed  till  July* 

The  laost  common  preparation  of  seed  wheat,  within 
this  district,  is  to  sprinkle  it  with  stale  urine,  and  diy 
it  with  fine  slaked  lime ;  others  think  the  pickle  moie 
efficacioQS  by  making  the  urine  and  lime  into  a  thick 
(poat,  so  that  every  grain  of  the  wheat  be  covered  with 
%  ooat  o^  the  miJitur^, 

The 
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TIic  smut  being  a  more  partial  disease  in  wheat  than 
tile  niildezs,  which  occasionally  pervades  whole  fields 
and  iracls  of  country,  the  former  may  be  altributed  lo 
tOTttt  local  principle,  cither  in  the  soilj  seed,  or  ma- 
nure ;  whilst  the  latter,  from  its  more  widely-extended 
effect,  may  be  owing  to  an  unseasonable  state  of  the 
atmosphere  at  some  particular  period  during  the  sum* 
nicr  months. 

The  crop  of  the  year  1804  was  a  lamentable  instance 
of  the  effect  of  mildew,  in  several  parts  of  the  island. 
Mr.  Maishall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the  West  of 
England,  attributes  the  cause  of  it,  in  the  country 
where  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  it,  to 
cold  rainSf  which  fell  about  the  middle  of  August. 
The  Montgomeryshire  Diary,  hereinbefore  quoted,  in 
the  Section  on  Climate  (p.  9),  aObrds  a  corroborating 
account  of  the  general  wetness  of  that  month  ;  but  pro- 
bably the  evil  had  been  elfeclcd,  or  at  least  had  com- 
niencrd,  at  an  earlier  period,  in  July,  when  the  warm 
weather  was  suddenly  succeeded  by  chdiing  blasts. 
The  time  when  wheat  is  in  ils  most  succulent  or  ple> 
tlioric  state,  seems  lo  be  the  season  that  it  is  most  liable 
to  be  affected  by  unfavourable  vicissitudes  of  the  alrno- 
sphere.  The  scasonablencss  of  a  hot  July  was  known 
to  our  ancestors,  which  gave  rise  to  the  rustic  triad — • 
"  2ri phelh  a  ffi/nna  ardes, — gwettilh,  a  gtceni/n-,  a 
ines :"  I.  e.  Three  things  will  prosper  during  a  hot 
summer  ; — wheat,  bees,  and  acorns. 

Sozoiiig  earlj/  in  autumn  is  recommended  as  n  pre- 
ventive of  the  mildew ;  that  the  grain  may  have  passed^ 
the  critical  period  of  talking  infection  during  the  shorter 
nights  and  the  finer  weather  of  Jnnc  or  July.  This  ad> 
viceisgood,  for  several  reasons ;  and  perhaps  for  lliia. 
reason  among  the  rest ;    however,  a  problem  occurs, 

rot 
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not  easily  solved,  so  as  to  favour  this  hypothesis-;—- 
which  is  this — Is  not  the  mildew  more  common  in  souh 
thern  than  in  northern  climates ;  and  less  frequent  upon 
the  hills  than  in  the  vales  ?  Writers  mostly  agree  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Young  s^ys  it  is  most 
frequent  "  on  the  low,  sheltered  grounds  in  the  South 
of  England,"  where  grain  would  be  expected  to  ripen 
early.  Mr.  Naismith  (Elem.  of  Agric.  p.  S63)  says 
he  never  observed  much  of  it  upon  tlie  Clyde  (in  Scot* 
land),  except  in  the  year  1802.  In  Montgomeryshire, 
in  the  year  1804,  the  hilly  farms  generally  escaped  the 
mildew,  whilst  the  grain  in  the  intermixed  vallies  was^ 
most  commonly,  more  or  less  infected.  Is  thei^, '  then^ 
an  exhalation  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon 
the  soil  and  its  produce,  during  hot  days ;  which  di* 
lates  the  pores  or  vessels  of  the  vegetable  system  *,  more 
than  what  is  naturally  necessary  ;  and  which,  perhaps, 
are  too  suddenly  closed  by  succeeding  nocturnal  colds  ? 
This  exhalation  cannot  be  expected  to  take  place,  so 
copiously,  in  hilly  situations;  and  if  it  did,  the  air 
there  hias  a  freer  course  to  counteract  its  eiFeot.  Is 
ivheat  sown  according  to  the  Tullian  system,  at  broad 
intervals,  so  subject  to  mildew  as  other  wheat  crops  ?— 
If  not,  free  ventilation  should  be  prompted  as  much  as 
possible  in  confined,  low  situations ;  by  plashing  over- 
grown quick  fences,  by  ploughing  the  ridges  for  wheat 


*  Malphigi  discovered  In  wheat  fine  net«work,  bundles  of  vesicles  and 
utricles,  upright  and  spiral  vessels,  and  also  vessels  which  he  called  pro- 
per. Dr.  Grew  observes  that  the  wheat-stalk  is  strengthened  by  kaott 
placed  at  coovesient  distances.  These  are  the  great  glands  emfdoyed  ia 
elaborating  the  appropriated  humours,  as  we  maj  be  convinced  by- 
chewing  them,  where  we  always  find  a  saccharine  laatter. — N<tUmitb*t 
JUmmttf  161. 

in 
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in  the  direction  of  tlie  most  prevailiDg  current  of  air, 
&c.  &c. 

Jn  July  1808,  a  season  nearly  as  blight/,  in  some 
districts,  as  the  former  one  of  IS04,  aii  exhalation  was 
observetl  in  Shropshire,  about  ten  in  the  evening,  aHer 
several  hot  Jays,  skimming  the  surface  of  the  plain; 
.  ^nd  visibly  attaching  itself  to  the  leaves  of  the  wbeut 
and  other  vegetables,  so  as  to  be  rubbed  off,  in  a  whitish 
film,  by  the  bund.  A  few  days  afterwards,  n  hue  and 
cry  of  blighted  wheat  crops  became  general  Ihrougti 
Uie  conntry.  Whether  this  vapour  was  the  efhcieut 
cause  of  the  mildew,  or  only  an  unconnected  phenome* 
non,  happening  at  the  lime,  may  not  be  easily  decided. 
The  Imrberry  shrub,  like  the  witches  of  old,  has 
been  frequently  condemned,  and  even  executed,  upon 
a  supposition  of  its  causing  the  mildew;  but  apparently 
without  a  fair  examination  into  the  natnrc  of  causes  and 
Ibcit  effects.  The  venom  of  the  fabilloUs  Bohon-upas 
tree  of  Java,  could  scarcely  be  equal  to  the  effecls  attri- 
buted to  this  apparently  harmless  shrub.  But  farmers 
positively  assert  that  their  wheat  crops  were  successively 
blighted  in  its  vicinity ;  and  upon  hearing  its  delete- 
rious quality,  and  stocking  it  up,  their  crops  after* 
wards  were  as  sound  as  those  of  their  neighbours.  Thej 
evta  trace  the  extent  of  its  influence,  between  cod> 
Terging  lines,  to  a  certain  distance. 

If  these  arc  facts  well  ascertained,  persons  of  a  diffe- 
rent opinion  should  not  hastily  contradict  them,  until 
all  the  occult  operations  of  Nature  are  satisfactorily  de- 
fined. Who  knows  what  kind  of  effluvia  a  current  of 
air  may  convey  from  the  barberry  to  the  adjoining 
wheat  in  full  bloM.um ;  and  what  may  be  the  effect  ? — 
However,   no  rational  being  will  ptonousce  barberrjr 

trecft 
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tiees  eqaal  to  the  mischief  attributed  to  thenu  Thet« 
most  be  another  cause,  far  more  efficient  and  extensive, 
ythca  the  malady  pervades  whole  counties  in  ^n  instant 
of  lime. 

Befinre  clotii^  this  subject,  one  particular  obserra- 

taom  OQ  the  effect  of  mildew  should  not  be  omitted.    la 

the  liarvest  of  1804,  iu  Montgomeryshire,  wheat  sowa 

on  one  part  of  a  field  was  deserved  to  be  mildewed ;  but 

aedHu,  or  a  siixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  sown  on  the 

other  part,  was  perfectly  sound  ;  the  soil,  aspect,  ma« 

'  pvop^y  and  tiUage^  equally  the  same  for  both.    This 

being  noticed;  caused  further  enquiry,  and  every  infer* 

matioa  that  was  procured  corroborated  the  matter  of 

4u^ ;  not  only  that  rye  generally  escapes  the  mildew 

itielf)  but  that  it  appears  also  to  preserve  the  wheal 

eowD  intermixed  with  it.     That  rye,  by  a  hardier  tez<- 

ture  of  its  integuments,  and  lesser  irritability  of  system ; 

€Hr  by  having  its  grain  better  armed  against  vicissitudes 

^( 'weaihex ;  (nrby  being  earlier  out  of  blossom  than 

'Vheat ;  or  any  other  cause ;  should  escape  the  mildew 

ittelf)  cannot  excite  wonder ;  but  that  it  should  act  as 

m  preventive  of  mildew  in  the  wheat  intermixed  with 

ky  deserves  further  investigation.    If  cold  nights  after 

liot  dayS)  (NT  ccMitiuued  cold  and  wet  weather,  be  pro* 

ductive  of  mildew ;  may  not  the  superior  tallness  of 

rye  serve  as  a  canopy  to  protect  the  wheat  ? 

The  precaution  given  by  Mr.  Young*,  to  cut  the 
wheat  crop  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  be  mildewed^  seemi 
to  be  founded  on  reason  as  well  as  experience ;  and  me* 
rita  the  attention  of  every  farmer. 

«  f  jKBcr't  CaleJBdsr,  pu  41SL 
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TLal  this  grain  was  formerly  cultivated  upon  a  much 
larger  scale  than  at  present,  is  very  obvious.  Brown, 
or  common  family  bread,  whether  made  of  wheat 
alone,  or  of  a  mixture  of  wlieat  and  barley,  we  still  call 
bara-rli^g,  or  rye-bread ;  and  the  finer  kind  of  wheaten 
bread,  we  call  bara  cann-rhi/g;  or  white  ryf-breid. 
These  terms  were  very  proper  when  first  imposed,  when 
most  of  our  ancestors'  fermented  bread  was  made  of  ryO| 
atul  their  unfermciited  bread  of  oalmcal. 

On  it  half-rednced  fallow,  where  the  farmer  cannot 
expect  a  goud  crop  of  wheal,  lie  sows  mcsliii  or  mingled 
COTii,  formed  by  mixing  with  wheat  a  portion  of  rye,  at 
the  rate  of  from  one-fourth  to  one  half:  this,  he  says, 
is  by  way  of  guarding  against  a  thin,  weedy  crop  of    [ 
wheat.     Rye  uill  grow  where  wheat  certainly  will  not ;     ' 
except  on  lands  that  have  been  repeatedly  limed,  for 
lime  seems  to  destroy  the  food  of  rye  in  the  soil.  Were 
raeslin  sown  on  a  pared  and  burnrd  turbary,  or  any    ' 
other   coarse  soil,  a  grain  of  rye  for  every  grain  of  J 
wheat;  by  harvest  lime  the  rye  would  probably  be    J 
found  lo  compose  full   three-fourths  of  the  crop  :  on    1 
old-limed  ground,   the  case  would  be  reversed;  and    i 
this  is  one  chief  reason  why  the  growing  of  rye  has  de-  j 
clincfl   in   Montgomeryshire,   since   lime,    its   natural  1 
enemy  in  that  soil,  has  become  the  general  manure.    1 
Rye-straw  is  more  insipid  than  that  of  any  other  wrain  :     j 
cattle  will  prefer  rushes  and  fern  to  it.     This  is  another    j 
reasoQ  of  the  cultivation   of  rye  being  relinquished,     j 
When  the  straw  is  used  as  litter,  the  manure  mada 
thereof  is  but  of  an  inferior  quality.     The  chief  useful- 
ness of  the  straw  is  for  covering  stacks  of  hay  and  corn  j  J 

for 
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for  this  purpose,  its  great  length,  and  hardness  of  tez* 
Cure,  render  it  well  adapted. 

Upon  the  several  hilly  manors  lately  enclosed  ia 
Montgomeryshire,  consisting  of  varieties  of  soils,  peat^ 
clay^  hazel  mould,  &c.  rye  has,  almost  universally^ 
been  the  leading  crop.  The  giound  being  pared  and 
burned,  and  the  ashes  spread,  the  rye  is  sown  under 
furrow^  in  three  or  four-bout  ridges,  generally  in  the 
month  of  September,  or  early  in  October.  There  is 
scarcely  a  soil  too  poor,  or  a  situation  too  bleak,  to 
produce  a  crop  of  rye,  when  manured  with  the  ashes 
of  the  burnt  surface.  It  seldom  has  any  other  manure 
the  first  crop.  The  rye-stubbles,  the  soil  generally 
light,  are  not  ploughed  till  the  spring,  when  they  are 
limed,  at  the  provincial  rate  of  from  60  to  70  bushels 
-  per  acre,,  for  oats.  Then  the  rotation  closes  or  con- 
tiaues,  as  soil  and  circumstances  dictate ;  but  clover 
and  grass-seeds  always  accompany  the  last  crop. 

The  usual  quantity  sown  per  acre  is  about  two 
bosheU)  and  the  average  produce  from  14  to  SO  bushels, 
^n  acre  of  fresh  soil  that  would  produce  SO  bushels  of 
uhcat,  will  give  37  bushels,  and  upwards,  of  rye; 
which  on  the  waste  enclosures  just  mentioned,  is  not  an 
uncommon  return. 

lu  cutting  a  new  road  on  the  side  of  a  steep  declivity, 
in  one  of  the  enclosures,  the  materials  dug  up,  con« 
sisting  chiefly  of  shale,  mouldering  readily  in  the  air, 
W4ite  thrown  underneath  upon  part  of  a  fallow  for  rye, 
which  was  sown,  the  September  following,  over  the 
'^hole  piece.  The  lower  part  had  been  treated  with 
bene  ;  the  upper,  pared  and  burnt,  and  on  part  of  it 
the  isliale  hi|d  been  spread.  In  May  and  June  follow- 
^S  the  cropa  were  very  ditfcrent.  The  limed  crop 
''^^1  a  fair  appearance ;  but  that  which  had  been  co« 
**•  JTALES.]  o  vercd 
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Tered  with  shale  was  bo  unoommoniy  luxiiriant,  as  to 
raise  tlie  curiosity  of  passengers  to  enquire  into  the  ma> 
nagement.  It  had  tiller^  so  abuudaiilly,  that  38  per< 
fcct  stems  were  numbered  on  one  root.  The  shakd 
part  had  Uie  disadvantage  of  the  other,  in  bciag  ex* 
pospd  to  a  higher  climale,  and  in  a  full  northern  aspect. 
Many  cstensive  hills  consist  entirely  of  this  friable 
sbaic ;  and  where  it  lits  contiguous  to  ramelly  clays^ 
and  pcaJy  grounds,  it  might  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage; espi'cially  in  the  cuttivation  of  rye,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  compost  with  quicklime,  to  cover  mossjr 
meadow  lands. 

Where  wastes  abound,  many  petty  farmers  makea 
Tule  of  paring  and  burning  a  fen  acres  thereof,  la  some 
convenient  spot,  and  sowing  rye  thereon ;  and  are  com- 
tnojily  repaid  with  ample  returns.  Hut  as  they  throw 
these  enclosures  open  afterwards,  without  sowing  any 
kind  of  grass-seeds  Ibcreon,  the  practice  is  an  injury  to 
the  public,  and  has  contributed  much  to  bring  paring 
and  burning  into  disrepute.  It  is  true,  that  such 
grounds  will  not  produce  any  useful  Iterbage  for  many 
years  afluTwards  ;  but  the  causes  arc  obvious ;  a  com- 
plete summer- fallow,  left  in  the  same  stale,  would  have' 
nearly  thi;  same  cfTecl.  The  soil  being  deprived,  by 
fixe,  of  all  its  natural  grasses,  is  left  bare,  and  open, 
either  to  receive  the  first  seeds  blown  thither  by  tin 
wind,  or  to  nurture  the  first  useless  germs  which  may, 
take  the  advantage  of  poiisessing  these  descried  quillets. 
These,  in  general,  are  Mr.  Foxglove  and  bis  family^ 
nho  monopolize  the  whole,  under  a  latse  for  years  or 
lives. 

Tlif^re  is  an  accoaut  in  the  Philosophical  Transao* 
.tions,  No  130,  of  a  dreadful  malady  which  raged  at 
£ologue  in  France,   among  those  whs  lived    on   rye 
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tMad.  It  is  probable  that  the  efiect  was  hastily  de« 
dttoed  from  a  wrong  cause  ;  for  by  long  experience  wt 
are  assured,  that  rye  makes  the  most  wholesome  bread 
jof  any  grain  we  cultivate,  especially  to  persons  of  some 
particular  habits  of  body.  Rye  bread  is  recommended 
to  them  as  a  regimen^  being  cooling  and  aperient.  In 
tummer,  when  wheaten  bread  becomes  dry  and  insipid 
IB  a  few  days,  a  little  addition  of  rye  would  cause  it  ta 
rrtain  its  softness^  without  rendering  it  less  palatablei 
for  family  use. 

There  am  two  varieties  of  rye^  arising  chiefly  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  they  have 
been  respectively  cultivated  t 

1  •  Rhyg  ga?yii— white  rye. 

S.  Rhjfg  r/fsr-r*or  dusky  rye,  grown  in  the  mouQ« 
tains;  grain  smaller)  and  meal  of  inferior  quality. 


•  SECl".   V.-^'-CROPS  NOT  COMMONLY  CULTIVATED. 

1.   PEJSE^ 

Thi^  quantity  grown  of  these  kinds  of  pulse,  in  the  ^ 
three  western  counties,  is  inconsiderable.  In  the  three 
eastern  counties^  their  culture  is  not  now  so  extensive 
te  it' has  been.  About  SO  years  back,  pease  occupied^ 
in  the  vallies  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  district,  about 
one^enth  of  the  land  in  tillage.  The  common  peaso 
then  sown  were  the  russet,  partridge,  or  brown  grey^ 
and  called  by  the  Welsh  pys  brychion.  As  a  middle 
link  in  the  rotation,  and  sometimes  upon  a  ley,  they 
generally  preceded  a  crop  of  wheat ;  and  were  esteemed 
an  ezcdkoi  preparation ;  as  they  were  surer  of  pro« 

o  8  ducing 
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ducing  a  smothering  crop  tban  any  of  the  varieties  that 
faave  succeeded  them.  The  main  objection  alleg^ 
against  them  was.  their  lateness  in  ripening,  and  so  pre- 
venting the  timely  sowing  of  wheat  after  them.  But 
now,  with  early  spring  sowing,  and  the  soils  rendered 
more  calcareous  by  repeated  liming,  it  is  presumed 
that  wore  farmers  to  gife  them  another  trial,  thej 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage.  There  can  scarcelr 
be  imagined  a  better  preparation  for  wheat,  to  be  sown 
on  one  furrow,  than  a  clean  pea-brush  ;  nor  a  worse 
one  than  that  of  a  weedy  crop,  which  of  late  years  are 
become  so  common,  that  their  culture  is  yearly  dimi* 
nishing.  The  partridge  pease  would  also  suit  exceed^ 
ingly  well,  as  a  clean  smothering  crop,  preparative  for 
barley,  wTiere  a  turnip  crop  is  not  convenient. 

The  varieties  of  pease  now  generally  cultivated  art 
three  : 

1.  WhitCy  or  Boiling  Pease. — These  supply  a  good 
article  of  provision,  in  soups,  with  pork,  and  on  the 
farmer's  table  with  salted  beef  also.  They  require  a 
friable  hazel  mould,  or  light  loam,  containing  a  due 
portion  of  gravel  or  shale  ;  the  mould  such  as  will  re- 
tain moisture  wiHiont  being  too  wet ;  and  the  quantity 
of  gravel  should  be  such  as  to  attract  and  retain  solar 
warmth,  without  injuring  the  powers  of  vegetation.  In 
too  gravelly  soils,  crops,  after  a  fair  outset  in  sprin|^y 
have  dwindled  entirely  away  before  running  into  pod* 
On  soils  of  a  reverse  nature,  good  crops  may  be  pro- 
cured in  warm  seasons,  but  they  seldom  produce  what 
are  called  free-boilers.  Farmers,  however,  never  hesi- 
into  in  buying  these  thick'sheiled  pease  for  seed,  as 
they  immediately  change  their  boiling  quality  with  the 
quality  of  the  soiL  But  the  trouble  of  shelling  and 
f^piiff Liig  at  the  mill^  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 

any 
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any  pease  boil  well.  In  market,  boiling  pease  gene* 
rally  follow,. but  sometimes  double,  the  price  of  wheat ; 
and  in  dear  seasons,  good  crops  have  yielded  40/.  per 
acre. 

There  are  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  counties  of  An- 

glesey^  Caernarvon,  and  Mcirionydd,  that  Avould,  ap« 

parently,  produce  excellent  boilers ;  where  the  aspect 

is  warm,  and  the  soil  well  compounded  of  grateful  soil 

and  gravel.    Nature  having  done  so  much,  art  should 

supply  manure  and  tillage.     Even  in  the  other  three 

counties,  soils  of  the  above  description  are  far  more 

common  than  farmers  are  willing  to  allow.     They  will 

shew  a  few  perches,  and  say,  that  is  the  whole  upon 

their  farm  that  will  produce  good  boilers. 

2.  Earlj/^  or  White-eyed  Pease — Commonly  called 
ten-weeks,  have  been  introduced  from  Shropshire. 
7hey  are  nearly  as  delicate  in  their  agreement  with 
eoils  as  the  real  whites ;  fading  as  easily  in  too  dry 
gravel,  and  as  soon  chilled  in  springy  soils.  They 
npen  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  black-eyed, 
"Vrbich  is  an  important  quality  when  they  are  to  be  suc- 
<:eeded  by  a  crop  of  wheat;  for  the  farmer  will  have 
time  enough  to  fallow,  if  necessary,  and  manure.  In 
^neral  they  give  a  greater  crop  also  ;  but  they  require 
more  seed  per  acre,  owing  to  their  hulm  standing  more 
erect,  and  having  less  luxuriant  foliage.  In  times  of 
dearth  they  are  boiled,  when  produced  from  kind  soils, 
as  an  esculent  with  pork  and  beef. 

3.  The  Black'€i/edy  or  Clajf  Pease — Which  sup- 
planted the  old  russets,  or  partridge  pease,  are  the 
sort  now  most  generally  cultivated.  They  are  usually 
«own  on  barlej -stubbles,  as  a  substitute  for  a  qrop  of 
clover;  and  frequently  on  the  first  furrow  of  a  pasture. 
In  the  latter  case,  they  are  necessarily  sown  upon  the 

o  3  furrow  : 
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furrow  ;  barley  or  oat  stubbles  arc  sometimes  fallowed, 
tha,t  the  pease  may  be  sown  under  the  furrow;  which 
undoubtedly  is  the  best  inelhoil,  especially  if  the  place 
be  frequented  i\y  immeroiis  flocks  of  pigeons.  Soma 
farmers  manure,  cither  with  lime  or  dung,  under  the 
furrow;  others  spread  lime  on  the  surface  when  the 
pense  are  up.  The  former  melliod  is  by  far  the  more 
preferable:  scaicily  of  manure  at  the  sowing  season  is 
ihe  only  excuse  to  be  given  for  the  latter  practice. 

The  fittest  quantity  of  pease  to  be  sown  per  acrcj  iti 
the  broad-cast  way,  is  a  subjpct  of  dispute.  Someold 
farmers  say  there  should  be  space  enough  between  each 
plant  fur  a  ewe  and  lamb  to  lodge ;  and  then  they 
■would  pod  well,  and  give  ample  returns.  Olliers  dis« 
approve  of  such  scanty  sowiog,  maintaining  that  if 
the  crop  of  pease  do  not  entirely  covet  the  sod,  it  will 
become  full  of  weeds,  especially  charlock  and  sow- 
ihistle;  and  consequently  one  main  object,  the  pre* 
jiaring  the  land  for  wheat,  would  be  lost.  These  seem* 
ing  differences  might  be  reconciled,  and  both  objecfa 
obtained,  by  the  drill  husbandry.  The  kind  of  pea 
brel  adapted  to  that  mode  of  lill:)gc  is  the  ten-week; 
as  it  pods  well  within  little  compass  ;  and  by  its  stalk 
standing  more  erect  than  that  of  the  common  grey,  it 
dues  not  as  muclt  impede  the  operation  of  the  hoe. 
Dwarfs  might  also  be  drilled  with  advantage. 

Jn  the  broad-cast  husbandry,  from  two  bushels  to 
two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre  are  reckoned  sufficient^ 
by  those  wlio  maintain  Ihe  advantage  of  a  dcmi-crop  ; 
while  from  three  bushels  and  one-eighth  lo  three  bushels 
and  three  quarters,  are  bestowed  upon  tbc  acre  by  Ihe 
other  party.  When  both  kinds  of  crops  are  just  off 
the  fields,  and  the  land  ready  lo  be  prepared  for  wheat, 
a  neutral  jutlge  would  undoubtedly  prefer  the  ttiicb< 
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sowing  method,  as  the  soil,  after  a  full  crop,  appears 

so  dean,  mellow,  and  as  it  were  enriched  by  some  vo* 

getable  effluyia,  engendered  by  the  smothering  crop; 

repaying  tenfold  the  loss  of  a  few  bushels  of  pease.         ' 

SooEie  fiumers  turn  sheep  into  their  broad-cast  pea*' 

fieldsi  to  nibble  the  grasses  and  weeds  growing  between 

theyoong*  plants,  in  May  or  June;  but  the  practice  is 

quite  useless,  if  there  be  a  prospect  of  a  full  crop  ;  for 

it  will  eflfectually  smother  all  extra«vegetation  :  if  there 

be  no  prospect  of  a  crop,  the  sooner  it  is  ploughed  up 

the  better,  either  for  turnips,  or  a  fallow  for  wheat. 

In  dry  warm  soils,  pease  may  be  sown  the  latter  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.     In  colder 
situations,   early  crops  may  be  damaged  by  spring 
firofits  ;  it  is  therefore  thought  prudent  to  delay  sowing 
tiiem,  under  such  circumstances,  until  the  beginning 
^f  April;  and  if  the  soil  be  manured  with  dung,  they 
"will  grow  so  as  to  coyer  the  surface  before  summer 
^rooght  be  strong  enough  to  arrest  their  progress.     If 
*tiiey  once  spread  over  the  field,  there  is  no  danger  t)f 
its  being  over-dried  :  morning  and  evening  dews,  or 
the  lightest  shower  of  rain,  will  generate  a  kind  of 
nourishing  vapour,  so  as  to  preserve  the  mould  con- 
tinually in  its  fittest  state  for  vegetation*. 

Fair  standing  crops  of  pease  are  sometimes  cut  with 
scythes ;  but  the  nearly  general  method  is,  for  a  man 
to  have  a  reaping-hook  in  each  hand;  lifting  up  the 
layers  of  pease,  as  he  walks  backwards  across  the  ridges, 
with  the  left,  and  cutting  them  with  the  rigiit,  hand  : 
this  operation  is  provincially  styled  bagging;  and 
^hen  done  by  the  job,  labourers  generally  charge  about 
Ss*  6d,  per  acre.  Some  cut  pease  witli  long-handled 
billp  hooks.  The  price  of  thrashing  pease  is  nearly  the 
fiQmc  as  that  of  barley. 

o4  The 
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The  most  general  application  of  the  black  and  white 
eyed  kinds  is  to  fatten  hogs,  and  are  given  either  whole^ 
steeped,  ground  into  ipeal,  or  made  into  paste.  In 
meal,  they  are  given  with  turnips,  &c.  to  fatten  cattle. 
Being  commonly  earlier  ripe  than  nhcat  and  barley, 
they  frequently  escape  the  eifect  of  a  vet  harvest ;  and, 
in  that  case,  their  meal  is  found  useful  to  be  mixed,  in 
a  small  proportion,  with  that  of  sprouted  bread-cora, 
making  it  to  bear  the  fermenting  principle  much  better. 

2.    BEAVS^ 

Only  a  few  acres  within  the  six  counties;  and  the, 
reason  alleged  by  those  who  till  stiff  soils,  well  adapted 
to  their  cultivation,  is,  that  they  have  no  market  for 
them  ;  which  is  not  at  all  admissible  from  those  who 
have  the  convenience  of  water-carriage  to  send  theoi  to 
distant  markets.  Swarms  of  small  uisccts,  covering 
the  stalks  and  leaves,  spmetinies  demolish  the  whole, 
crop  ;  and  if  this  happens  at  the  first  attempt,  the  far« 

I 

roer  gives  up  further  experiment  in  despair, 

S.    VETCHES. 

Not  much  above  two  acres  in  fwb  counties.  Sir 
Robert  W.  Vaughan,  of  Nannau,  has  lately  tacrght 
the  Mervinians  how  to  sow  them  mixed  with  teixn^  or 
black  oats,  to  be  cut  green  for  soiling ;  which  is  a 
practice  more  or  less  common  in  the  three  counties  of 
Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Montgomery.  Winter  vetch,  as 
well  as  rye,  are  grown  by  Sir  Edward  Pryce  Lloyd  of 
Pengwern,  for  spring  feeding,  to  be  succeeded  in  June 
by  turnips. 

4,  r^Jif 
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4.    TURXIFS. 

ralimblc  regclable  was  introduced  into  the  agri- 
culture of  Anglesey  in  the  year  17G5,  by  tlii'  late  Tho- 
mas Wiliiiinis,  Esq.  of  Llan-NiJiin.  He  grew  the 
Morrolk  and  llie  Anglesey  native  kind*  in  Itie  same 
^eld.  The  former  weighed  upon  an  average  10  Ibs.^ 
Ihe  Itiller  (>ll)s.  each;  but  iiutnilh  standing  the  diifo 
xenct'  ii\  size,  the  smaller  kind  was  thought  to  contuia 
the  greater  quuutily  of  iiulriment,  being  of  a  much 
frnier  teslure.  Tlic  iuiilation  of  Mr.  Williams's  cul- 
ture went  on  but  slowly  ;  U  is  nevertheless  progressirej* 
an  the  year  1707  there  were  about  50  acres  in  the  island 
vintlcr  turnips,  out  of  which  no  more  than  seven  wcitf 
«1  rilled. 

About  (he  same  lime,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newcomc,  thai 

"Vicar  of  Gresford,  introduced  turnip  culture  into  Den* 

l>ighBhirc,  where  it  has  succeeded  somewhat  belter  Ihatf » 

ill  Anglesey.  Mr.NewcomcpreferredtheSwedishturni|l 

"to  all  other  ktnds^  being  much  more  compact,  and  there-' 

i'ore  bi'ller  adapted  to  bear  frost  and  weather.     Their 

specific  gravity,  in  eomparison  with  tliat  of  the  Nort 

iolk  and  olher  common  sorts,  lie  found  to  be  in  the  pro*, 

porlion  of  5  to  3,  in  seed  us  well  as  apple.     Oneyear^' 

vhen  the  common  turnips  of  the  neighbourhood  went 

all  decayed,  and  spring  il-ediiig  for  sheep  was  consC-' 

qucntly  scarce,  he  made  good  rent  of  his  rula  bagay''] 

and  also  accommodated  his  neighbours,  by  taking 

their  sheep  al  bd.  a  head  per  wwk.     Sheep  will  nof^ 


a  small,  yellowj  garden  lucnip;  and  c^ledin  Caemarvanihii^n 
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fasle  a  Norfolk  turnip,  as  long  as  a  Swedish  one  le- 
mains  in  Ibc  field.  A  ton  of  the  latter  is,  by  common 
consent  of  farmers,  allowed  to  be  equal  to  one  ton  and 
a  half  of  the  tbrmer.  Many  farmers  have  however  dis- 
approved of  the  Swedish,  without  having  given  them  a 
f<itr  trial.  They  should  be  sown  at  least  a  month  be> 
fore  the  other  sorfs,  and  then  they  would  be  found  to 
apple  belter.  At  Nannau,  Swedish  plants  are  reared, 
like  those  of  cabbages,  in  nurseries ;  and  are  afterwards 
transplanted  into  the  tields :  but  this  plan  cannot  be 
eipeeted  to  succeed  well  on  gravelly  soils. 

The  late  Bell  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Bodvach,  attempted 
toiotroduce  turnip  culture  upon  an  extensive  Rcsle, 
into  the  eastern  part  of  Meirionyddshire,  on  the  Crogea 
estate,  about  the  year  I7S9.  The  experiment  was  made 
on  a  piece  of  eight  acres,  which  by  repeated  hoeinga 
produced  a  plentiful  crop  ;  and  also  brought  the  soil 
to  an  excellent  condition  for  a  succeeding  one  of  barley. 
Of  this  grain  three  bushels  and  one-eighth  were  sown 
per  acre,  and  the  produce  nstonished  tbc  country;  16 
bushels  being  the  average  produce  per  acre,  but  this 
crop  gave  about  GO.  Stiil,  however  strange  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  neighbouring  farmers,  in  general,  think  tlie 
culture  too  expensive  to  follow  the  example. 

Turnips  have  been  introduced  into  the  western  part 
of  Meirionyddshire,  by  Sir  Robert  W.  Vaughan,  of 
Nannau.  His  first  attempt  was  on  a  piece  of  six  acres, 
not  worlh  above  Qd.  an  acre  in  its  natural  stale,  all  hough 
sportsmen  miglit  have  valued  it  at  so  many  pounds,  for 
it  was  a  noted  cover  for  hares,  foxes,  and  such  valu- 
able game.  The  crop  of  turnips  was  immense  ;  and 
saved  the  owner  about  100/.  the  fuUuwiJig  winter  and 
spring,  in  bay. 

,  One 
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One  might  suppose  that  such  a  return  of  crop,  ani 
such  a  consequent  saving  of  money,  would  be  sufficient 
inducement  for  others  to  follow  the  example. 

One  other  circumstance  shall  be  mentibned,  as  afur« 
tber  stimulant ;  endeavouring  thereby  to  remove  the 
iftngu<Mr  and  indolence  of  mind  which  stagnates  the  cir« 
eolation  of  improvements, 

A  certain  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Flint,  mi  sne» 

cseeding  to  his  estate  about  20  years  ago,  farmed  the 

demesne  himself ;  and,  by  cultivating  turnips,  cab* 

ba^es,  &c.  largely,  became  enabled  to  lett  so  manj 

^cres  of  meadow  land  as  amounted  to  S40/;  a  year ;  and 

mtm  to  keep  the  same  number  of  stock  as  his  predecessor 

^id,  in  the  old  method,  upon  the  whole  farm. ,  Not« 

"^ritbstanding  such  a  plain  demonstration  of  profit,  faia 

neighbours,  in  general,  saw  such  farming  too  expen* 

These  complaints  of  the  backwardness  of  farme)v,  ia 

general,  in  adopting  the  turnip  husbandry,  was  verjr 

opposite  about  the  year  1797,  when  they  were  fint 

"written.    Since  that  time,  by  the  examples  of  gentle* 

xnen  upon  their  own  property,  and  by  the  encour^ige« 

neotof  premiums  given  by  agricultural  societies,  which 

are  every  where  instituted  with  a  spirit  that  does  high 

credit  to  their  several  promoters  ;-^farmers  are  now  by 

degrees  becoming  less  obstinate,  and  it  may  be  expected 

that  after  a  few  experiments,  they  will  be  able  to  calcu« 

hte,  with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  the  profits  arising 

firom  turnip  culture. 

When  field  turnips  were  first  grown  in  Montgomery* 
shire,  about  50  years  back,  lime  was  the  general  ma^ 
liure  given  them ;  and  the  crops  are  reported  to  have 
IkefD  lui^uriant*    Then,  fresh  soils  and  lime  had  bat 

just 
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just  begun  (heir  connexion ;  and  the  laltct  met  with 
something  in  the  fonner  which  it  reduced  to  the  pabu- 
lum of  plants.  Xiiine,  by  decrees,  having  diminislicd 
that  dormant  principleofferlllitj' which  it  hrid  excited, 
the  turnip  crops  began  to  fail ;  and  farmers  unwilling 
to  bestow  dung  upon  ihem,  their  culture  was  again  re* 
linqnishw!,  until  n  ithin  these  few  years,  when  the  four* 
boot  rotation  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  whval,  was 
adopted  by  a  few  ;  and  the  farm-yard  manure  was  be- 
stowed upon  Ibe  turnips,  and  time  and  soil  eompoil 
Bpon  the  wheat  crops.  However,  limed  fallows  ara 
still  frequently  sown  with  turnips,  and  if  they  succeed> 
they  are  fotlnd  to  bear  the  winter  frosis  better  than  a 
forced  dung  crop,  and  do  not  run  to  seed  so  early  in 
llie  spring. 

Fresh  soils,  upon  the  enclosed  wastes,  pared  and 
burned,  with  some  addition  of  lime,  have  produced 
excellent  turnips. 

Most  farmers  spread  the  dung  upon  the  turn!  p-fal)ow, 
immediately  before  the  last  furrow ;  others  prefer  giving 
twoploughtngs  1>etweeu  the  manuring  and  sowing,  thaC 
Ibc  dung  and  soil  may  be  more  intimately  incorporated. 
The  general  method  of  sowing,  lately,  was  broad-cast; 
■tow  drilling  becomes  more  in  practice;  which  is  cuU 
calated  to  be  an  improvement  of  about  lialf-a-guinea 
per  acre,  Aher  (he  drill,  imexpcrienced  hocrs  are 
more  capable  of  thinning  and  weeding  the  crops.  Tur- 
nips in  drills  being  more  exposed  to  winter  frosts,  is 
u^ed  as  an  objection.  In  zcide  drills  they  may  b« 
moulded  in  autumn  by  the  horse-hoc*,  in  nnrros)  drills, 
vhich  here  is  the  general  practice,  the  leaves,  when 
Cull  grown,  spread  over  the  whcle  intervals  between 
Ibc  rows,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  i 
bioBd- 
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broad-cast  crop.  Rolling  is  considered  as  a  necessary 
operation  immediately  after  sowing,  upon  light  soils 
and  dry  weather. 

In  the  year  1800,  a  great  part  of  June  and  the  whole 
of  July  was  exceedingly  dry.     A  farmer,  in  order  to 
insure  as  much  as  possible  a  crop,  ploughed  bis  tur- 
nip-fallow into  two-bout  ridges,  as  if  they  had  been 
prepared  for  potatoes.     Dung  was  carted  and  laid 
evenly  in  the  hollows ;  upon  the  dung  the  seed  was 
90wn  by  a  drill ;    a  furrow  was  turned  by  a  light 
plough,  along  the  lines,  so  as  partially  to  cover  the 
dung  and  seed ;  and  then  to  complete  the  whole,  a 
roller  was  drawn  across  the  rows.   Notwithstanding  the 
dryness  of  the  weather,  the  plants  immediately  sprung, 
zind  the  crop  was  immense ;  several  bulbs  measuring 
£roni  S8  to  30  inches,  and  weighing  from  18  to  20  lbs. ; 
^Chough  the  soil  was  naturally  poor,  and  the  climate 
iigh.    Crops  sown  in  the  common  way  this  year  gene- 
rally failed.     Another  experiment  has  succeeded  upon 
Si  dry  season.     The  prepared  fallow  was  first  rolled, 
^en  dung  was  spread,  late  in  the  evening  or  early  in 
Ibe  morning  ;  upon  the  dung  the  Anglesey  turnip-seed^ 
"were  sown  broad-cast,  and  ploughed  in  immediately, 
like  pease  or  wheat,  under  the  furrow  ;  then  the  whole 
field   was  rolled,   to   prevent  the  evaporation  of  the 
earth *s  moisture.      A  moderate    crop  appled  above 
ground ;  and  in  April,  by  ploughing  for  barley,  the 
under-surface  bulbs  turned  up  as  fresh  as  the  more  pe- 
rishable kinds  of  turnips  at  Christmas.     7he  soil  for 
""these  operations  should  be  what  is  styled  the  true  tur* 
4iip  soily  and  not  the  strong  cohesive  kind. 
~    Of  the  kinds  of  turnips  known  in  this  district,  the 
•Tancred,  or  tankard,   is  the  most  perishable.    The 
most  perishable  are  the  most  porous ;  and  the  niost  pa- 
rous 
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ions  must  evidently  contain  less  nutriment  in  them  tbaa 
the  more  solid  ones.  Their  septic  qualities  may  be  «r- 
langed  in  the  following  order:  1.  Tancred  ;— -S.  Nor* 
fi>lk;-^3«  Anglesey,  or  yellow  turnip ;— 4.  rutabaga. 

5.   POTATOES* 

The  British  isles  have  benefited  more,  in  a  political 
view,  by  the  introduction  of  this  truly  valuable  plant 
from  America,  than  Spain  did  by  the  gold  mines  of 
Potosi. 

There  is  no  part  within  this  dbtrict  where  potatoes 
aie  cultivated  so  well,  and  upon  so  large  a  scale,  as  ia 
Anglesey.  They  are  frequently  sold  there  at  the  low 
jrate  of  5$.  per  quarter,  heaped  measure ;  which  is  un« 
der  lOd.  the  Montgomeryshire  strike  of  40  quarts. 
Sometimes  they  are  sold  there  by  weight,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  heaping  ;  allowing  74  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Grindley,  of  Trev-garnedd, 
had  IS  acres  of  potatoes,  and  14  acres  of  turnips  and 
beans,  all  in  the  same  field.  The  potatoes  were  set  in 
rows,  somewhat  more  than  a  yard  distant.  The  inter- 
vening spaecs  were  fallowed  with  the  plough,  as  soon 
as  weeds  began  to  appear  ;  and  the  rows  were  hand- 
weeded.  The  second  Locing  was  also  performed  with 
the  plough  first ;  and  afterwards  the  soil  was  closed  to 

the  plants  with  hand-hocs  and  spades.     The  third  hoe- 

*• 

ing  was  done  in  the  same  manner.     They  were  taken 

up  with  the  plough  ;  first  turning  off  a  small  furrow 

firom  each  side  of  the  row,  and  then  running  the  share 

right  under  the  bed  of  potatoes.  A  number  of  gatherers 

followed  the  plough  ;  and  as  many  as  remained  vrere 

collected  by  a  cross-harrowing.     That  part  of  the  jfield 

was  then  ploughed,  and  sown  with  wheat. 

Out 
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•  Oat  of  the  12  acres,  three  were  planted  witiL  five 
quarters  of  pinkoeyed  potatoes  :  of  these  an  accataliB 
«ocoiiBt  was  kept.  The  prodace,  according  to  the 
^ower^s  account,  was  ISO  quartern,  heaped  fneasurey 
f  cxclasiTe  of  cuUings ;  and  all  were  immediatdj  shipped 
for  Lirerpool. 

Caernarvonshire  mnst  be  ranked  next  to  Anglesej, 
in  neatness  of  potatoe  culture.     In  the  eastern  part  of 
Meirionjiddshire,  both  farmers  and  cottagers  pay  good 
attention  to  the  necessary  operations  of  weeding  and 
hoeing.     In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  especialljr 
in  the  Yale  of  Ardudwy,  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  a 
more  negligent  manner.    The  field  for  potatoes  is  never 
ploughed  into  two-boot  ridges,  as  in  other  places ;  but 
ihe  sets  are  dropped  into  every  alternate  furrow ;  so 
tiiat  theie  cannot  be  above  a  few  inches  distance  be- 
tween the  rows.     After  this  kind  of  setting,  the  next 
operation  is  the  getting  of  them  up  with  three- pronged 
forks  and  spades.     Hoeing  and  weeding  are  terms  fo* 
reign  to  the  farming  nomenclature  of  this  tract.     The 
fields,  abounding  with  poppies,  persicarias,  marygolds, 
&c.  in  full  blossom,  exhibit  beautiful  mixtures ;  more 
grateful  to  the  eye  of  the  florist  than  the  farmer. 

The  old  sorts  of  potatoes,  which  were  very  prolific 
fer  years  after  their  first  introduction  into  the  country, 
iiave  now  degenerated  into  a  puny  race,  and  do  not  give 
cifoove  half  their  wonled  returns :  an  evident  proof  that 
ibey  want  to  be  regenerated  by  seed.     The  pink«eyed 
cure  some  of  the  newest  species  of  field  potatoes ;  and^ 
consequently,  arc  as  yet  among  the  best  croppers. 
•    By  changing  the  seed,  or  varying  the  soil,  every 
year ;  not  cutting  the  sets  too  small,  and  not  being  too 
•paring  of  manure,  the  curl  is  supposed  to  be  avoided : 
the  disease  being  no  other  than  a  symptom  of  de- 
generacy, 


gencracy,  and  which  of  late  years  U  speedily  disap- 
pearing. 

Instead  of  the  common  practice  of  planting  potatoes 
in  some  part  of  a  fallow  intended  for  wheat  the  October 
following,  were  farmers  to  set  tiiem  in  thdr  turnip 
fields,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  taken  up  in  antiimn, 
were  the  ground  ploughed  into  two-bout  ridges,  to 
preserve  the  soil  dry  in  winter,  it  wonid  be  in  excel- 
lent preparation  for  barley  in  the  spring ;  and  would 
pay  better  than  a  crop  of  wheat,  upon  soils  naturally 

light. 

Manleys,  dwarfs,  and  other  varieties  of  the  earlier 
kinds,  are  cultivated  in  gardens;  and  with  Utile  pre- 
caution in  their  management :  by  treating  them  some- , 
what  similar  to  the  method  described  in  the  Lancashire   ' 
Report,  they  become  eatably  ripe  in  about  two  mouths 
or  nine  weeks  from  the  day  of  setting. 


6.    BUCK-WHEAT. 

In  1797  there  was  oidy  one  piece  in  throe  counties  ; 
and  that  at  Cncr-Iihun  in  Caernarvonshire.  In  Mont- 
gomeryshire, and  in  parls  of  the  counties  of  Denbigh 
and  Flint,  it  was  usually  sown  in  May,  upon  soils  well 
fullowed ;  and  if  the  crop  succeeded,  it  left  the  land  in 
excellent  order  for  wheat  the  following  autumn.  Its 
luxuriant  foliage,  in  a  full  crop,  ctfectually  smothers 
all  weeds.  When  kept  for  seed,  the  worst  thing  is, 
that  in  this  climate  it  rarely  ripens  betimes  to  permit 
the  farmer  to  sow  his  succeeding  crop  of  wheat  in  sea- 
son ;  besides  (he  risk  of  bad  weather  in  late  harvests. 
Then,  if  it  be  sown  earlier  in  the  spring,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  one  evil,  we  may  full  into  another  :  a 
night's  hoar  frost  would  irrecovaubly  damage  this  <k- 
licate 


ncate  plant.  A  bushel  and  a  half  is  deemed  suiBcient 
to  sow  an  acre ;  which  sometimes  afFord  95  returns. 
Its  culture  interfering  too  much  with  that  of  turnips  in 
May  or  June,  and  its  late  ripening  obstructing  the 
sowing  of  wheat,  have  now  nearly  expunged  it  from 
our  farming  calendar. 

To  lessen  the  cohesion  and  wetness  of  clayey  soils, 
some  farmers  turn  in  (heir  cattle  when  the  buck-wheat 
is  in  full  bloom ;  then  spread  lime  upon  the  tramp- 
lings,  and  plough  it  in  immediately.     A  Montgomery- 
shire farmer  reports  an  instance  of  the  inefficacy  of  this 
vegetable  agent  in  improving   poor  clays.      Upon  a 
piece  of  this  quality,  well  prepared,  he  sowed  winter 
vetch,  and  obtained  a  full  crop.     In  May  it  was  laid 
flat  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  ploughed  in.     Upon  this 
furrow  he  sowed  buck-wheat,  which  also  succeeded; 
aud  in  September,  when  it  was  in  its  most  succulent 
state,  he  treated  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done 
the  vetch,  and  ploughed  it  in.     Upon  this  furrow  he 
sowed  wheal,  without  any  further  manure  than  the  two 
green  crops.      The  wheat  was  followed   by  oats  andj^ 
clover  ;  but  he  couhl   not  perceive  that  the  soil  ha^J 
been  rendered  in  the  least  more  productive  by  the  treat-  T 
nient;  and  has  not,  ever  since,    repeated  the  experi- 
ment.   It  is  very  probable  that  the  piece  ought  to  have  J 
beea  drained  &Kt,  as  the  indispensable  foundation  of  Ji 
lasting  improvemenfs :    then   such   two  full  crops  of  J 
vetch  and  buck-wheat,  ploughed  in  successively,  with  . 
the  aid  of  lime  in  a  moderaie  state  of  causticity,  might  J 
have  assisted  ia  converting  the  clay  into  a  more  fiiabla  J 
mould. 

Clover  has  been  sown  with  buck-wheat,  and  suc-J 
ceeded  well. 


^.  WAL£t.] 


7.    HEMP. 

About  lliree  acres  in  the  whole  county  of  Caernar- 
von :  in  Anglesey  and  MeirionydJslvire  probably  stiU«^ 

III  the  eastern  part  of  Montgomeryshire,  there 
is  an  hemp-yard  attached  to  almost  every  cotta^. 
The  produce  is  matiufactured  into  clutli,  which  is 
bought  by  petty  drapers  for  the  Cardiganshire  markets^ 
at  from  13(/.  to  'is.  6d.  pec  yard. 

The  crops  of  hemp  are  generally  scanty,  owing  to 
itebein^  sown  too  much  in  succession.  Potatoes,  or 
beans,  are  sometimes  grown  alternately  with  it.  In* 
stead  of  steeping  the  hemp  in  ponds  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  practice,  it  is  here  spread  on  the 
grajts  lands  in  winter,  and  left  iu  that  slate  until  the 
woody  part  of  the  stalks  be  so  far  decayed,  as  to  sepa- 
rate readily  from  the  rind.  It  is  then  dried  on  kilns, 
and  put  to  undergo  the  several  processes  of  dressing. 


8.    FL.1Y. 

Government  bounties  claimed  by  the  growers  of  tliis 
article,  as  well  as  of  hemp,  are  likely  to  be  but  few 
within  this  district.  On  the  best  soils  of  Anglesey, 
and  Lleyn,  where  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reareil, 
flax  would  pay  well  for  its  cultivation ;  as  its  seed, 
made  by  infusion  into  a  mucilage,  mixed  with  milk, 
hay-tea,  a  small  portion  of  salt,  and  whitiog,  or  some 
Guch  absorbent,  is  very  useful  in  the  rearing  of  calves, 
when  they  are  weaned  from  their  dams ;  which  is  a 
common  practice  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district. 
Whoever  intends  to  grow  flas  upon  a  large  scale,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  procure  llic  first  seed,  with  rulea 

of 
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of  maDagement,  from  Ireland.  The  common  practice 
afsovting  flax  too  thin,  is  erroneous  ;  by  which  means 
it  grows  branchy,  or  forked ;  and  produces  more  seed, 
it  is  true,  but  less  lengthy  and  valuable  flax  for  the 
jmanufacture  of  linen . 

At  this  season  of  non-intercourse  with  Russia,  the 
clauses  in  our  random  leases,  which  prohibit  the  grow- 
ings of  hemp  and  flax  by  teoaitts,  ought  to  be  expunged ; 
and  instead  of  fines,  frowns,  or  forfeits,  bounties  ought 
tobeb^oujt. 


P  d  V  GtlAP. 


■NATUKAL  MEADOWS  AND  PASTURES. 

LAND  well  adapted  for  tillage,  is  'commonly  left 
too  long  in  pasture ;  bj  nliicb  neglect  it  becomes  mossy, 
and  in  some  instances  covered  \villi  ant-hills.  Hide- 
bound  land  will  not  vegetate  wtlliin  three  weeks  of  its 
wonted  time.  What  makes  old  pastures  sacred  among 
farmers  is,  that  aUhough  the  grass  be  less  in  quantity^ 
yet  it  is  supposed  to  be  superior  in  quality ;  will  fatten 
cattle  sooner ;  and  tlie  milk  of  kine  fed  upon  it  will 
produce  more  and  better  flavoured  butter  and  cheese, 
than  milk  procured  from  recently  sown  grasses.  Mea- 
dows well  qualified  for  grazing,  may  likewise  be  too 
repeatedly  mown.  Farmers,  in  these  instances,  seem 
to  forget  their  own  common  expression — "  Mae  newid 
gwailh  yn  gystal  a  gorph^ys*."  The  adage  will 
bear  application  to  inanimate  soils,  as  well  as  to  ani- 
mal beings.  By  change  of  labour,  some  pairs  of  ani- 
mal muscles  getting  quiescent,  re-collcct  vigour ;  while 
others,  by  hard  exercise,  are  deprived  of  it :  so  by 
change  of  tillage,  the  food  of  some  particular  plants 
may  be  replenished,  while  that  of  others  is  exhausted 
in  the  soil.     At  least  it  seems  probable,  that  by  a  due 


■  Cbaxige  of  labeur  ii  equal  to  rMt. 


NATURAL  MEADOWS  ANI>  PASTURES, 


SIS 


rotation  of  crops,  and  a  judicious  conversion  of  pasture 
into  tillage,  and  vice  versa,  luxnrianl  v^tatioa  might 
be  rendered  more  permane.tt. 

Hide-bound  lands  are  somctiraes  quacked  up  with  a 
scarification  ;  and  ant-liilb  are  cut  or  rounded  out  in 
-winter,  the  excrescences  pared  off,  the  surface  turves 
pregerred  whole,  and  laid  aside  witli  their  swards  down- 
ivard,  and  left  In  that  state  until  late  i»  March,  when 
Abey  are  replaced  quite  level ;  the  auts  being  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  frost  and  rain.  But  io  both 
these  cases,  a  course  of  tillage  is  the  only  radical  cure. 
In  the  latter  case,  and  iu  a  coarse  deep  soil,  where  furzey 
&c.  are  too  ready  to  spring  up,  paring  and  burning 
■would  prove  an  excellent  remedy,  and  is  a  treatment 
frblch  the  constitutioD  of  the  soil  requires. 

The  process  of  sciirification,  attended  with  a  top>    ' 
dressing,  on  meadows  not  well  adapted  for  tillaj 
very  beneficial  operation.      Mr.   Tudor   doubled  hi» 
crops  of  hay  by  that  means.     His  scarificator   consists  ■ 
of  six  knives,  in  the  position  of  coulters  in  a  plough- 
beam,  which  iiavc  their  depths  regulated  by  a  wheel. 

The  natural  grasses  on  the  best  soils  are  the  same  as  ' 
are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  other  places  of  similar 
climate: — poas ; — oat~grasses; — fox,  cat,  and  dogs-' 
tail;— -holcuses; — vernalsweet; — marslibent; — fescues;. 
— cocksfoot ; — the  three  native  trefoils,  white,  red,  and  * 
yellow,  &c.  with  frequently  a  great  portion  of  crowi  j 
foot  (ranunculus). 

On  inferior  and  colder  soils  the  scabiosas,  bluebottles^ 
centaurea,  dyers'  broom,  daisies,  orchises,  carexes,  &c. 
occupy  consideruhle  portions  ;  and  so  on  as  we  ascend 
towards  the  summits  of  the  hills,  the  grasses  gradually 
vary,  in  genera  and  species  to  the  botanist,  as  well  as 
"■  quantity  and  quality  to  the  farmer.  On  a  tract  along 
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the  Severn,  from  Welsh  Pool  to  Us  sonrcc  in  Pumlu* 
moil,  or  otlier  tracls  similarly  ascending; — the  vari- 
ations of  grasses  agreeing  ivith  llie  grudations  of  climate, 
are  satiafactoTily  exhibited. 

On  luoiBt  meadow  lands,  (he  soil  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, a  good  increase  of  croijs  has  been  procured  by 
sowing  tailings  of  vetch  or  tares  upon  the  surtace,  iu 
February,  or  the  brgiuniiig  of  March.  The  increase 
might  be  more  certain,  were  a  top-dressing  addud  at  the 
same  time.  Pliny  (lib.  xviii.  c.  20)  recommends  beans 
and  vetch  lo  be  sown  on  unploughcd  lands,  as  saving 
tillage  without  loss  of  crop :  but  he  wrote  in  a  climate 
different  from  ours. 

Vicia  cracea,  tufted  vetch;  vida  sj/hatica,  wood 
vetch;  anthyllis  vulnerana,  kidney  vetch  ;  vicia  se- 
ptum, bush  vetch ;  lalhj/rus  pralensis,  yellow  velch- 
lingt;  lolus  coTniculalus,  birdsfoot  trefoil;  are  all 
common  in  wild  and  neglecttid  grounds;  and  would  pro- 
bably be  well  wor(h  thi;  farmer's  trouble  lo  introduce 
them  into  his  pastures  and  meadows. 

Morse,  in  his  American  Geography,  mentions  a  pe- 
tmnial  wild  oat,  which  be  says  is  equal  to  rice  in  qua- 
lity, and  will  grow  on  swampy  grounds  in  cold  lati- 
tudes :  this  would  be  well  worth  (he  introduction  into 
North  Wales. 

Burnet  (poterium  sanguisorba)  grows  naturally  on 
the  limestone  hills  near  Llanidan  in  Anglesey  ;  and  (he 
sanguisorba  officinalis  in  Cyrchynan  Meadow  near  St. 
Asaph,  in  the  Vale  of  Mold,  near  Holt  on  the  Dee,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Camlet  and  the  Rhiw  iu  Mcmtgo- 
meryehiie,  &c. 


•  These  native  vetchn  are  called  by  the  Webh  by  die  general  nam* 

tiTfji  U^gci,  at  mice  peue. 

Tie 
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ARTIFICIAL  GRASacs. 

'  The  platUago  maritiina,  or  the  sea  narrow-leaved 
plantain,  grows  naturally  on  tbe  sea  coasts  of  Anglesey. 
It  tastes  like  sarapfaire,  is  very  succulent,  and  slicep  are 
ggceedingly  fond  of  If. 

|._,.-.„,.„. 

■'*^  white  Dutch  clorer*  ;  the  hop,  or  yellow  trefoil ;  and 
the  red  meadow  trefoil,  or  Devonshire  cow-grass  t ;  all 
grow  spontaneously  in  this  district,  as  they  do  in  simi- 
lar soils  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  X- 

Of  all  cultivated  grasses,  hitherto  introduced,  the 
common  red  clover  is  tbe  most  universally  grown,  and 
the  most  worthy  of  cultivation.  Farmers  have  sume- 
times  been  disappointed  in  sowing  it  the  second  or 
third  year  after  breaking  up  of  fresh  land  ;  as  (he  soil 
does  not  seem  to  be  prepared  for  it  sufficiently  until  it 
be  reijuced  by  a  course  of  tillage.  It  will  then  answer 
espectation  for  several  rotations ;  until  at  length  it 
teems  to  hare  e^ibaustcd  its  own  peculiar  nutriment  ia 
the  soil;  which  nevertheless,  under  proper  manage- 
moit,  retains  its  wonted  fertility  in  producing  other 
crops.     This  circumstance  points  out  the  necessity  of 


^ 


\  \  Tbdr  KFd,  or  principla,  lie  dormant  in  moBC  soi[i,  ^md  eeped^  in 
■•lUpaitum.  A  peculiar  kuid  of  lop-dccsung  will  bring  forCb  One  lOrt  ef 
trdbil,  while  another  Itlnd  would  stimulaie  a  different  sort  of  trefoil  lo 
fcgetite,  un  the  very  same  >pot  of  ground ;  and  nbere  nettber  of  [bem 
IfpMied  iMfor*  tbe  applkatioo  of  tbe  muiure. 

r  1  iDlro 
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introdocing,  were  it  possible,  a  grass  equal  to  clover  in 
all  its  characteristics,  to  be  sown  as  ils  substitute,  alter- 
nately, every  second  or  third  rotation. 

Clover  crops  failing  Ihe  second  year,  upon  poor 
soils,  or  after  improper  tillage,  need  not  excite  won- 
der :  but  of  late,  farmers  are  alarmed  at  their  fail- 
ing the  first  winter,  after  once  covering  the  fields,  and 
that  upon  sound  soils,  in  good  tilth.  It  begins  to  dis- 
appear  in  patches  of  a  few  feet  square,  in  November, 
or  about  Christmas,  leaving  only  the  withered  root  in 
thesolt:  in  the  spring,  the  decayed  parts  enlarge  like 
an  erysipelas,  until  the  crop  be  not  worth  preserving. 
No  adequate  cause  has  been  hitherto  assignal.  On 
digging  the  soil,  no  peculiar  insects  could  be  discovered 
about  the  decayed  roots.  The  winters  have  not  been 
more  severe  than  common.  The  Bristol  Company 
probably  would  recommend  gypsum  as  a  restorative. 

When  the  second  year's  crop  of  clover  fails,  the 
land,  under  (he  common  rotations,  becomes  couchy, 
and  is  generally  fallowett  for  wheat  about  Midsummer ; 
sometimes  it  has  one  ploughing  only  for  wheat  at 
Michaelmas.  One  farmer  was  particularized  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  He  disapproves  of  soving 
wheat  upon  the  failed  clover- ley  when  It  is  coucby.  He 
manures  it  well  with  rotten  dung  in  autumn,  and  his 
ipse  dixit  is,  that  it  produces  fine  herbage  the  following 
summer;  and,  being  limed,  will  be  in  a  superior  state 
for  wheal  the  second  autumn,  than  if  it  had  been  sown 
in  its  conchy  state  the  preceding  year.  The  soil  a  light 
gravelly  loam,  naturally  more  liable  to  produce  couch- 
grasses  than  soils  of  greater  cohesion. 

The  quantity  of  clover  sown  per  acre,  varies  mucb, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  custom  of  a  parti- 
cular place,  and  opinions  of  individuals,  even  from  7 
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to  SO  lbs. ; — average  from  10  to  13  lbs.  Tlie  prevailing 
Dotioa  is,  even  of  tliose  who  sow  it  as  sparingly  as  a 
gardener  docs  Uis  carrot-seeds,  that  it  cannot  be  sows 
loo  thick.  It  is  sown^  commonly',  ui(U  baik'y  or  oals 
in  the  spring;  sometimes  with  wheat,  and  tvilL  buck- 
wheat ;  and  although  the  sowing  of  it  aloae^  upou 
poor  soils,  in  Augiist,  or  in  the  spring,  has  been  re- 
commended, and,  npparenlly  with  good  reason;  yet 
it  has  not  been  known  to  be  practised,  save  by  a  far- 
ner  near  Welsh  Pool.  He  sowed  the  clover  upon  a 
:Iean  crop  of  pease  before  they  were  cut,  in  August; 
lad  when  (he  pease  were  carried,  a  light  bush-harrow 
was  drawn  across.  The  experiment  succeeded  accord- 
ing to  his  expectation  ;  for  he  secured  two  years'  full 
::rops,  which  he  never  before  could  effect  in  the  com- 
mon way.  Some  farmers,  upou  light  soils,  give  their 
::lovers  a  loUijig  in  October,  or  in  November,  if  tlic 
K^eather  be  dry,  to  press  the  mould  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  that  it  may  preserve  them  from  the  frost: 
utiiers,  upon  such  soils,  use  the  roller  in  the  spring. 
Some  graze  their  first  year's  clover,  or  cut  it  green  fot 
soiling  or  hay;  thinking  thereby  to  ensure  abetter  crop 
the  second  year.  Others  cut  it  for  seed  the  tlist  year, 
and  condemn  the  second  to  lake  its  chance;  and  fre- 
quently leave  it  run  to  seed  two  years  successively :  but 
ihose  who  sow  wheat  upon  the  ley  of  the  lirst  year, 
seem  to  act  the  wisest  part.  By  forfeiting  one  siimiuer's 
scanty  and  prebariuus  crop  of  clover,  they  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  profitable  succession  of  other  crops  for 
three  years.  The  crops  of  wheat  procured  after  the 
Xirst  year's  clover  that  had  been  well  limed  after  the 
first  grazing  in  June,  are  commonly  superior  to  all 
<;lbere,  upon  soils  somewhat  light. 

Vhcn  lands  are  laid  down  in  pasture  after  a  course 
of 
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ftf  tillage,  equal  portions  of  red  clover,  of  white,  anil 
of  yellow  or  hop  clover,  are  sometimes  sown;  in  all 
about  20  lbs.  pot  acre.  Some  sow  10  lbs.  of  red,  5  lbs, 
of  white,  5  lbs.  of  yellow,  and  a  bushel  of  ray-gms3 
seeds,  per  acre.  But  here,  10  lbs.  of  red  clover,  nhich 
at  best  is  but  a  biennial,  seems  to  be  too  great  a  pro- 
portion for  pastures  intended  to  be  permanent :  its  pro- 
per substitutes  are  the  white  clover,  and  the  Devonshire 
cow-grass,  or  the  red  meadow  trefoil*.  Hay-seeds, 
containing  a  great  portion  of  ribwort  or  the  narrow- 
leaved  plantain,  are  brought  from  Anglesey  into  Caer- 
narvonshire, and  the  upper  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Denbigh  and  Meirionydd,  at  the  rate  of  about  lid.  per 
bushel,  to  be  sown  when  the  lands  under  tillage  are  put 
lo  rest.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  district,  farmers  ge- 
nerally buy  their  hay-seeds  from  inn-keepers  in  towns 
and  on  the  post  roads,  for  about  18if.  per  bushel.  But 
as  these  latter  seeds  generally  consist  of  a  mixture  of  all 
Jkinds,  natural  to  loamy  meadows,  in  low  and  moist 
situations ;  they  are  thrown  away  when  sown  with  the 
trefoils  In  gravelly  and  in  dry  upland  soils,  "Were  the 
several  kinds  of  seeds  divided  into  proper  classes,  and 
sown  separately  in  Iheit  respective  appropriate  soils; 
pastures  would  become  more  univereally  permanent. 

Some  farmers  always  mix  their  clover  with  a  portion 
of  ray-grass,  to  act  as  a  corrective  of  its  hoving  qua- 
lity; some  prefer  clover  alone,  upon  dry  soils,  taking 
care  not  to  leave  the  cattle  to  gmzc  therein,  but  only 
tor  a  dry  part  of  the  day:  others  graze 'clovor  at  all 
limes  with  impunity. 


*  This  eiccUeot  trefoil  i>  generally  lost  in  hay  grounds,  by  bejof  lo 
mucli  earlier  ripe  than  any  of  itEaccoi]ipwiyiD££tUae«i  it  tfiereforeiuil* 
pastures  better  than  mcadum. 

The 
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The  common  ray-grass  is  a  perennial ;  earlj  in  spring;^ 
and  disappearing  alter  ihe  first  culling.  TLe  boasted 
Northleach  ray-grass  |jas  l>ecn  introduced,  and  given 
up.  It  produced  a  reddish  aftermath  of  a  coarse  qua- 
lity, that  was  not  relished  by  any  species  of  stock. 

Very  little  clover  is  preserved  for  seed  in  the  three 
western  counties.  Mills  for  shelling  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced there;  and  fanners  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
grow  seed  for  the  use  of  their  respective  districts,  by 
premiums  from  the  agricultural  societies.  Farmers 
vitl  be  too  much  inclined  to  neglect  sowing  clover, 
vlien  they  are  to  depend  upon  the  supply  of  distant 
markets. 

•  JBurjiet,  chicory,  ornithopus  perpusiHus,  and  seve- 
ral other  grasses,  have  been  fried  by  a  few  experimental 
farmers  ;  but  their  curiosity  seems  to  have  had  no  con- 
nexion with  profit. 

Sainfoin  has  been  cultivated,  on  a  shallow  limestone 
soil,  by  J.  Griffith,  Esq.  ofGarn,  near  Denbigh. 

Lucern  is  grown  on  about  SOO  acres  of  sandy  soil  in 
(he  Sealand  enclosures  near  Flint.  When  cut  green 
for  soiling,  an  acre  has  produced  live  tons,  on  three 
crops,  during  one  summer.  A  ton  of  hay  has  been  pro< 
cured  per  acre,  after  a  very  late  grazing.  The  sands 
required  no  preparatory  tillage,  except  the  harrowing 
in  of  the  grass-seeds*.  Lucern  is  grown,  upon  a  small 
scale,  in  several  other  places. 


*  Of  Sealand,  and  other  endoiure*,  oa  the  ettiuiy  ttf  ttie  Dee,  tee 


lib 


e  agricultore 
of  Ireland,  when  in  a  very  low  state,  that  "  kalj  an 
acre's  crop  was  half  a  skeaf*/'  so  it  has  been  said  of 
some  meadow  lands  in  Wiiles,  that  n  man  may  mow 
in  them  all  day,  and  carry  home  his  day's  matb  at 
night.  This  may  appear  hyperbolical ;  but  it  is  so  far 
true,  that  In  sonu:  meadows  the  mark  of  the  swath  never 
disappears;  and  a  oiotver  may  be  certain  of  having 
followed  the  same  line,  to  a  half-inch  width,  for  20  or 
any  number  of  years  back.  In  such  meadows,  the 
trouble  of  raking  the  hay  together  is  the  great  work  of 
harvest. 

As  a  contrast  (o  the  above,  we  hare  hay  grounds  of 
another  description.  Gwerneigron  mead,  near  St. 
Asaph]  consisting  of  54  acres,  is  naturally  one  of  the 
most  fertile  pieces  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Being  near 
the  farm-yard,  it  is  a  turn.out  for  cattle  all  winter; 
and  is  grazed  all  spring  until  about  the  12lh  of  May, 
when  it  is  kept  every  year  for  hay,  which  is  generally 
ready  for  the  scythe  by  the  12th  of  July;  yielding 
about  two  tons  per  acre.  The  aftermath  is  always  very 
luxuriant,  consisting  of  the  best  grasses  ;  and  all  this 
produce  without  being  either  watered  or  manured.  In 
tlic  best  meadow  grounds  of  the  Vale,  six  weeks  is  the 
common  allowance  of  lime  between  the  May  grazing 
and  mowing.  At  Trcv-iorwerlh  in  Anglesey,  in  the 
year  1798,  the  crop  of  three  acres,  at  50s.  per  Ion,  sold 
for  20/,  ;  being  nearly  two  tons  and  three  quarters  per 
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tCK';    althougli  the  meadow  had    been  mown  sercn 
years  successirely,  wiliiout  being  manured. 

We  have  two  mctliuds  of  mowing  buy  ;  with  scythes 
adapted  to  each .  The  upland  mower,  with  liis  straight- 
handled,  kecn-set  scytlie,  and  uplifted  stroke,  cuuld 
make  but  tittle  progress  in  a  heavy  crop  ;  and  the  Iow> 
land  mower,  with  his  crooked<handled  scythe,  and 
steady  thrust,  would  be  considered  as  ii  very  indiSercnt 
sbaver  on  the  rossy  moors.  The  upland  mower  mows 
outward ;  the  lowland,  inward ;  and  in  returning,  kicks 
the  swath  from  the  standing  hay  :  but  when  several 
mowers  follow  each  other,  they  must,  of  course,  mow 
outwards.  Both  kinds  of  mowers  do  very  well  in 
their  respective  situations,  but  will  not  do  (o  change 
places. 

In  heavy  crops,  and  dry  weather,  the  mode  of  hay- 
making is  nearly  the  following ;  allowing  some  varia- 
tions for  dtfierence  in  crops,  exposure  to  sun  and  air, 
and  intenseness  of  drought,  &c.  First  day,  mowed  ; 
— 2d,  spread  or  tedded,  wind-rowed,  and  heaped  in 
small  cocks  in  the  evening ; — 3d  day,  spread  again, 
rowed,  and  made  into  middle-sized  cocks; — 4th  day, 
spread,  collected,  and  carried  ;  or  left  in  l»rge  cocks 
an  the  field  until  a  better  opportunity.  The  sooner 
large  crops  be  leddetl,  the  better;  otherwise  the  hay 
cannot  be  equally  made.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that 
moderate  crops  are  frequently  over-done ;  and,  on 
settled  weather,  that  the  hay  should  rather  be  left  for  a 
time  in  swaths,  that  it  may  imbibe  its  own  effluvia,  ex« 
tracted  from  its  succulence  by  solar  heat,  before  it  be' 
tedded  ;  that  the  swaths  should  next  be  turned  like 
those  of  barley  ;  and  then  made  into  small  but  high 
cocks.     By  such  means,  the  nutriment  and  flavour  of 
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the  grasses  would  be  effectually  retained*.  Scanty 
crops  should  be  raked  together  immediately  after  the 
scythe ;  lest  the  hay,  in  continuing  thinly  scattered, 
should  be  over-exhausled. 

la  Anglesey,  in  August  1797,  much  hay  was  out  in 
small  heaps  of  about  1|  cwt.  each,  much  blackened, 
and  some  of  Ihem  nearly  butted  in  (he  aftermath. 
Great  allowance  should  be  made  on  account  of  the  wet- 
ness of  (hat  season.  In  good  harvests,  the  farmers  in 
iliat  island  arc  too  much  inclined  to  leave  their  hay 
scattered  in  the  meadows,  until,  by  alternate  heat  and 
moisture,  it  be  deprived  of  ^1  its  salubrity  and  nutri- 
tive power.  Their  plea  is,  that  their  hay  will  not  ad* 
mit  of  being  carried  so  early  as  that  in  inlaud  couDties, 
owing  to  its  being  impregnated  with  marine  salt,  which 
must  be  bleached  out  by  the  weather,  to  prevent  their 
stacks  catching  five.  This  idea  is  very  repugnant  to 
that  entertained  by  some  farmers  in  other  counties, 
who  strew  their  stacks  in  making,  copiously,  with  salt; 
and  think  they  find  advantage  by  the  practice.  It  is 
true,  that  sea-water  is  not  so  easily  dried  from  any  sub- 
stance as  fresh  water ;  but  that  rain-water  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  sea,  contains  such  a  saline  quality  as  to  re> 
tard  the  progress  of  hay-making  more  than  any  other 
rain,  can  hardly  be  credited.  At  all  events,  the  An- 
glesey farmer  would  bttter  run  the  risk  of  setting  a  few 
stacks  on  fire,  than  persevere  in  depriving  his  bay  of  < 
its  natural  juices. 

Several  contrivances  are  made  use  of  to  prevent  green 
hay  heating,  or  bad  harvested  hay  moulding,  in  stacks, 
&c.     Some  place  layers  of  brushwood  faggots  at  the 
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depth  o£  every  five  or  six  feet,  which  cause  a  regular 
TealUation  through  the  whole.  Others  form  funnels 
by  drawing  sacks  or  wisps  of  straw,  as  the  stack  is  in 
making,  from  the  bottofn  to  the  top.  In  the  Vale  of 
Serern,  wooden  funnel- frames  are  formed  of  four  slen< 
der  ladder-poles,  joined  togetlier  by  three  or  four  pegs 
or  staves  on  each  side,  so  as  to  be  about  two  ieet  width 
at  the  bottom,  and  about  one  foot  at  the  top.  These 
funnels  are  iixed  in  the  ground,  at  tlie  regular  distance 
of  nine  or  ten  feet  from  each  other  ;  some  stacks  having 
two,  sonic  three,  according  to  their  length.  When  the 
hay  is  carried  olf,  the  funnels  are  left  slandiug  for  the 
use  of  the  following  year.  A  question  occurs,  whetlier 
these  funnels  can  be  of  any  use,  cillicr  in  improving 
hay  harvested  in  rainy  weatiier,  or  in  preserving  hay 
too  hastily  collected,  unless  they  have  a  free  thorough- 
fare  for  the  air  underneath  ? — and  even  then,  when  the 
hay  has  been  put  togcthur  too  green,  so  as  to  undergo 
a  violent  fermentation ;  whether  these  funnels  are  cal- 
cuUted  to  allay  the  heat,  or  to  act  as  so  many  bellows, 
to  hasten  the  ignition  ?  But  in  hay  damaged  by  wet 
-weather,  and  stacked  hastily,  such  contrivances  to  ad- 
mit a  currency  of  air,  are  of  acknowledged  utility. 

ITie  hay  harvest  of  1807  being  rainy,  a  farmer 
formed  the  foundation  of  his  stack  with  sizeable  loose 
stones,  so  as  to  have  open  pipes  from  the  cardinal  points 
to  the  centres,  over  which  funnels  were  made  by  means 
of  sacks  filled  with  straw.  This  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  hay,  in  April,  was  weU  preserved,  aud  better  co-- 
kmred  than  could  be  expected  from  tlie  stale  it  waa  la 
when  put  together.  The  bay  from  the  same  ground  in 
1808  did  not  meet  with  much  better  weather ;  and  the 
iarmer  ordered  his  men  to  funnel  as  the  preceding  year, 
llie  pipes  being  already  in  repair ;  but  llie  meu,  under 
a  sup- 
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a  supposition  lliat  Ihc  hay  was  better  liarTestcd  than 
that  of  the  preceJing  year,  Jisobeycil  tbc  comiBandf 
and  the  bay  turned  out  exceedingly  mouldy.  Tops  of  ■ 
trees,  or  cordwood,  migbt  serve  for  temporary  pur- 
poses; but  where  luucii  hay  is  annually  stacked,  perma- 
nent sladdles  would  well  repay  the  expense  of  making. 
Spare  straw  is  frequently  used  in  making  stacks, 
with  half-made  or  succulent  bay,  in  alternate  layers 
about  six  inches  deep.  The  straw  improves  by  im« 
bibing  the  fermenting  juices  of  the  green  hay  ;  and  the 
hay  retains  its  colour,  owing  to  the  absorbent  quality 
ufihe  straw.  This  mised  fodder  is  intended  for  store 
cattle. 

f  n  precarious  harvests,  Dutch  bams,  or  helms,  as  they 
are  provincially  called,  are  found  very  convenient  to 
secure  any  quantity  of  hay,  or  com,  that  may  be  dry 
enongli  to  be  carried.  On  Nannau  demesne,  in  Mciri> 
onyddshire,  and  other  places,  they  are  erected  at  con- 
venient distances  in  dilTercnt  parts  of  tbc  farm.  Some 
for  corn,  rest  on  ten  or  more  capped  pedestals  of  wood, 
or  stone ;  in  order  to  avoid  the  depredations  of  vermin. 
Ueing  more  airy  than  confined  barns,  Ihcy  are  said  to 
preserve  both  corn  and  hay  better.  They  are  made  of 
various  shapes  and  dimensions;  some  square,  five  yards 
to  a  side,  which  will  admit  of  about  eight  tons  of  bay ; 
olhers  oblong,  nine  y.irds  by  seven,  and  six,  high, 
which  will  contain  about  SO  tons  ;  estimate,  according 
to  dimensions  and  materials,  from  50s.  to  11.  The 
roofs  slide  up  and  down  vertically,  that  their  height 
may  be  adjusted  to  any  quantity  put  or  left  under 
them ;  and  are  supported  by  iron  pins  running  through 
the  posts. 

Time  of  hay  harvest  is,  generally,  from  the  latter 
end  of  June  to  the  begiuniug  of  August. 

BEST. 
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The  produce  of  our  meadows  and  pastures  is  con- 
sumed by  the  several  kinds  of  domestic  animnls,  wliicl) 
are  to  be  described  in  the  (Jbaplcr  on  Zire  S(oc^-.  In 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  counties  of  Denbigh,  Flint,  and 
Montgomcrj,  consiilini^  of  the  most  fertile  vales,  the 
principal  object  of  the  furmers  is  to  convert  their  hay 
and  grass,  as  much  as  possible,  into  butter  and  cheese;_  1 
ivhich  they  send  olT  in  lur^^c  quantities  to  Chester^  J 
Shrewsbury,  and  Bridgnorth*. 

In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  afore-naraed  comities,  and 
iu  Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  and  Meirionydd,  their  pe-  ] 
culiur  province  is  to  rear  cattle,  to  be  sold  lean  to  the  J 
graziers,  of  other  districts,  more  favoured  with  richness  j 
of  pasture,  and  where  iherc  is  a  greater  consumption  of  ] 
animal  food. 

Jn  proportion  to  the  whole  extent,  we  have  but  few  i 
acres  of  land' that  will  fatten  cnlllei  the  vales  of  the  I 
Severn  and  Vyrnwy  in  Montgomeryshire,  the  banks  of 
the  Dee  in  Flintshire,  and  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  in  Den- 
bighshire, arc  ihc  principal  places  where  the  pastures^ I 
afford  sultlcient  nutriment  for  that  purpose. 

A  piece  uf  9G  acres,  upon  the  Severn,  will  take  in,  ' 
the  1st  of  May,  about  50  bead  of  lean  beasts;  which 
by  degrees  may  be  increased  to  80  ;  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  AugnsI,  some  of  the  better  sort  will  be  saleable 
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rt  for  the  butter  ind  .iheese  of  Uie  t( 
iu  nciglibourhood.     Tbcre  is  no  reason  why  the  niikert  of  those  articlei 
■bould  laks  ihetn  m  Fir  as  Bridgnorth,  or  Shrewibury,  I 


for  tlie  Shrewsbury  or  oilier  markets ;  olhers  not  milil 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  some  still  later,  ac- 
cording to  their  condition  ^vben  taken  in,  and  tlieir 
comparative  capacity  ol'  getting  fat,  What  arc  not 
killed  in  autumn,  are  improved  willi  turnips,  bay,  and 
corn,  for  the  winter  and  tlie  following  spring. 


CHAP.  IX. 

GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


THE  gardcnsof  the  opulent  exhibit  elegance;  and 
in  the  production  of  fruit,  the  untowardness  of  climate 
is  rendered  more  genial  by  arti^cinl  heat,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  otiicr  jjarls  <if  the  kingdom.  The  gar- 
dens of  the  farmers  supply  their  tables  with  plenty  of 
esculent  vegetables,  'i'oo  many  poor  cottagers  have 
not  as  much  as  a  leek  or  a  potaloe,  except  what  they 
cither  beg  or  buy ;  this  reflection  is  more  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  counties  of  Caernarvon  and  Mciri- 
onydd . 

It  is  a  duty  virtually  incumbent  on  parish  officers, 
to  see  their  respective  poor  accommodated,  where  fea- 
bible,  with  a  spot  of  ground  suflicieut  to  raise  the  most 
necessary  vegetables,  adequate  to  the  consumption  of 
their  families ;  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  moral  of  a 
well-known  adage,  that—"  Famine  never  enters  the 
house  through  the  garden  door*." 

Ju  the  greater  part  of  the  district,  the  planting  of 
orchards  would  be  thought  a  very  wrong  application 
of  the  soil.  There,  applying  the  sarcasm  of  a  certaia 
French  wriier+,  "  ihcy  have  no  ripe  fruit  but  roasted 
apples;"  to  which  maybe  added  Ihe  berries  of  the 
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raountain  asb.  On  the  borders  of  England  are  some 
orchards ;  and  in  plentiful  years,  a  few  farmers  make 
either  cider  or  perry  for  llicir  own  beverage, 

The  failure  of  raising  orchards  may  be  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  (he  altenipt  of  introducing  fruit  too 
delicate  for  the  climate  :  apples  of  a  hardier  kind,  with 
the  aid  of  well-contrived  planlalioiiG  for  shelter,  and 
the  improvcineiit  of  the  soil  by  tillage  and  manure, 
might  ensure  beller  succcrs.  Nocturnal  fumigations 
during  spring  frosts,  might  also  have  good  effect. 

Sea-kale,  the  cratiibe  marilimit  of  LiuniEUs,  growing 
on  the  sca-coas(s  of  Anglesey  and  Caeniarvonshirf, 
especially  from  Peimiacn  Mawr  to  Bangor,  along  (he 
Menai,  and  from  (l;enc(^  (u  Nevin  and  Ahcrdaroii -,  has 
in  some  placc^  U'ln  introduced  into  gardens ;  and  ii> 
found  an  excellent  ^ucccdaneum  liir  aspurngus,  being 
fiomewhat  earlier  in  the  sptiug. 


CHAP.  X. 
WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 


1.  Anglesej/. 

WE  have  the  testimony  of  tradition,  as  well  as 
hints  from  history,  that  several  places  which  are  now 
destitute  of  woods,  were  in  former  times  entire  forests. 
They  were  planted  hy  the  hand  of  Nature,  wliich 
seems  to  have  had  some  better  metliod  of  raising  trees, 
than  that  practised  in  our  days  hy  her  humble  imita- 
trixj  Art.  To  cover  the  sides  of  our  Snowdonian  Alps 
with  woods,  would  at  present  be  deemed  more  than  a 
Sisyphean  labour ;  but  it  is  certain  they  were  once  co- 
vered*. "  Pan  dorrir  1/ deri,  ar  ochr  Eri/n^^'  is 
in  every  shepherd's  moutit  on  those  mountains;  and 
proves  that,  when  the  lines  were  written,  some  of  the 
heights  of  Snowdon  were  forests  of  oak ;  some  of  the 
stumps  of  which  arc  still  to  be  seenj  in  elevated  situ- 
ations X . 

•  The  ueighbourhood  of  Cape)  Curig,  Llanberii,  nnd  Glj-ii  Llug[wy, 
IP  the  time  of  I.eland,  vm  cuTered  witli  ihe  best  wood  of  the  coimiy  : 
ihere  appear  al  present  but  few  tcceut  pJ:intationE,  md  small  under- 
wood. Of  th?  imiuincnible  choiuanda  of  cedan  wliich  formerly  deco- 
rated the  height!  of  Lebuioo,  there  were  only  four  or  Jive,  worth  notice 
wbenVobey  visiled  the  place  in  the  year  nSA.—TnnKti  lim^i  Syria  enJ 
Egyftt  voL  L  292. 

t  J.  (.  "  When  the  oak  tree«  Bhall  be  cut  down  on  tile  declirilies  of 
Snowdon" — such  an  event  will  happen. 

^  A  fir  tree,  four  ftet  in  diameter,  was  faund  three  feel  deep  in  a  lur- 
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Anglesey  is  said  to  liavc  formerly  supplied  the  King 
of  jU«n  with  timber*,  and  to  Iiavc  had  the  epithet  of 
the  dark  or  skadi/  island +,  in  allusion  to  its  thick 
groves  of  wood  ;  but  \iere  the  ishitid  inliabiled  at  pre- 
sent by  pngan  Druids,  the  sages  would  be  at  some  dilE- 
cully  to  (ind  a  sudicient  number  of  oak  to  bear  the 
sacred  misclloe.  They  would  indeed  be  confined  to  a 
narrow  slip  of  land  along  the  Menai,  cstendiitg  from 
Baron  Mill,  the  scat  of  Lord  Biilkclcy,  to  Llanidao, 
the  occasional  residence  of  Mr.  Williams. 

Many  of  Die  islanders  are  prepossessed  with  the  opi- 
,nion,  tliat  trees  will  not  llirivc  in  such  situations.  Tliey 
certainly  will  not,  except  tJiey  be  planted  on  a  large 
scale,  and  protected  from  the  depredations  of  sbeep  and 
callle.  Sea  air,  however  salubrious  it  may  be  to  ani- 
mals, is  evidently  very  hiiniical  to  the  grow  tli  of  wood ; 
and  the  western  and  south -ives(erji  nimis  more  so  than 
any  other.  From  them,  most  of  (he  exposed  trees  in 
the  island  bend  their  tops,  more  or  less ;  some  even  ap- 
proaching to  a  right  angle,  and  as  it  were  endeavour- 
ing, by  vegetable  instinct,  to  escape  their  venomous 
breath.  Near  Dulas  Bay,  some  trees  may  be  observed 
fully  exposed  to  the  north  sea-air  ;  yd  llicy  all  incline 
to  meet  it,  rather  than  endure  the  more  violent  blasts  of 
tbe  south-west;  although  the  latter  must  have  blown 
over  Ij  miles  of  land  ;  that  is,  all  the  breadth  of  the 
island  from  Aberffraw  to  Dulas. 

•  Sir  John  Price,  in  his  Dncriplionof  Waira. 


"  Have  uugfal  the  diinial  colouriog  of  my  soul, 
"  Changing  iheir  dark  dun  garbs  to  very  sable ! 

" Hail,  hallowed  oalu! 

"  Ye  wave  your  bold  heads  'mid  Ihe  liberal  air." 
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L  cause  bas  been  assigned  for  tlic  wind  from  (he  west 
and  the  south-wcbt,  being  more  noxious  to  dcndro- 
vegctation  than  from  any  olher  quarter ;  which  is,  its 
traversing  the  vast  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  by  the  time  it 
has  reached  Anglesey,  it  is  supposed  almost  saturated 
with  sea  salt,  which  it  contains  in  solution,  and  is  some- 
times found,  according  to  the  author  of  Idem  Agri' 
cuUurtE,  deposited,  and  crystallized,  on  the  leaves  and 
barks  of  frcra ".  This  maybe  the  case  after  violent 
showers ;  but  then  the  salt  may  be  said  (o  be  deposited 
rather  by  water  than  air.  The  northern  winds,  Ihey 
further  observe,  having  narrower  seas  to  cross,  aud 
also  by  their  coldness  a  less  capacity  for  the  solution 
and  retention  of  marine  salt,  cannot  have  so  malignant 
ait  effect.  But  this  difference  may  be  owing  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  western  winds  being  more  frequent,  and, 
by  much,  more  furious  than  any  other  winds,  ralhet 
than  to  their  saline  quality.  The  effect,  however,  ia 
obvious ;  thougb  the  cause  may  be  a  problem  yet  to  be 
solved . 

Notwithstanding  these  supposed  natural  obstacles, 
there  arc,  even  in  bleak  situations  in  Anglesey,  inalancea 
of  young  plantations  promising  well. 

At  Boclavon,  the  llev.  liichard  Williams  has  a  plan- 
tation of  about  40  years'  growth,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Scotch  pines,  somceho,  ash,  and  sycamore.  Some  of 
(he  fir  are  three  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  at  the 
beight  of  four  feet;  the  other  kinds  are  much  smaller, 
but  all  thriving,  except  a  few  to  the  west.  Here  also, 
single  trees  in  hedge-rows,  Sec,  all  bend,  even  to  an 
angle,  towards  the  nortli-east. 


*  Willgrceu  leavei,  &c. 
buitiuB,  yivlil  lodi,  and  nol 
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At  Trev-Jorwerth  arc  some  pliiiilations,  wcil  pro- 
tectci)  and  floiirisliinw  ;  altliough  llipy  arc  situate  on  & 
rising  ground  facing  the  wesi,  and  llic  sea  only  six 
milts  off.  On  Ihe  weslern  extremities  of  llic  platila- 
tions,  some  of  theScolcIi-pine  CL-nlinelsliave  fallen  t(C- 
tinis  to  the  preservation  of  tlie  rest ;  which  nre,  as  it 
were  in  a  giirrison,  besiuged  hy  (he  occidental  winds. 
Several  ollicrs  in  the  oulcr  ranks  bi^in  to  lose  llicir  ver- 
dure, and  lo  assume  a  sandy  complexion  ;  but  tbose 
in  tile  interior,  do  not  nianifc-st  any  symptoms  of  dis- 
tress. 

Were  plantations  grown  On  a  large  scale  on  the  wes- 
tern coasts  of  Anglesey,  quickset  fences  would  soon 
flourish  under  their  protection  :  and  bolh  would  admi- 
nister their  joint  benign  influence  to  the  shcllcriHl  flekia 
of  com  and  pasture.  The  island  would  then  surpass  in 
beauty  even  Tempe  itself;  it  could  hardly  be  rivalled 
hy  the  most  delightful  spot  in  Britain.  Great  numbers 
of  acres  should  be  planfed  wilh  the  hardiest  kinds  of 
trees,  in  a  compact  body.  The  most  proper  shapes  for 
plantations  would  be  parallelograms,  with  their  shorter 
sides  to  the  nest ;  by  which  means,  the  grealernurabcr 
would  be  protected  with  the  loss  of  a  few.  The  plane, 
black  and  abele  poplar,  sycamore*,  larch  and  hop 
willow,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  ;  moun- 
tain ash,  and  birch,  from  their  being  thriving  natives 
of  exposed  situations;  and  most  evergreens,  seem  to  be 
tlie  hardiest,  and  conwquently  the  best  calculated  to 
protect  the  interior  of  plantations. 

The  influence  of  such  a  western  range  of  plantations 
could  not  be  expected  to  extend  but  to  a  certain  dis- 


*  Syiimtri.    Tliiilcnn  ii  vulgarly  and  improperljr  applied  to  the  w 
■piif  orgreit  maple— Williri,  maiarn. 

tance ; 
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tanoe  ;  where  auotlier  pardlL-t  ninge  should  be  judici- 
ously planted  ;  and  so  on,  until  (he  ivbole  island  be 
■wdl  sheUertd. — "  Ond  pwj/  fydd  bT/s,  pan  wneto 
I>uw  hyn  ?"    Num.  xxiv.  23. 

2.   Caernanortshire. 

Ixcept  Gomc  few  recent  pUtitalions  near  gentlemen's 
Trals,  the  wliole  proinoiilory  of  Lleyn  and  Evionydd, 
in  this  county,  is  as  destitute  of  woods  as  tlic  niost 
dreary  part  of  Anglesey.  About  LlanysfyiDdwy, 
Gwynvryn,  and  I'lrLsllfii,  the  surface  of  tlie  country 
has  some  few  woods  to  cover  its  nakedness.  At  tlic  lal- 
ixT  place,  the  proi)crty  of  Sir  Thomas  Mostyu,  Bart, 
about  one>lhird  of  the  young  tret's  should  be  cut,  Xhnt 
the  remainder  may  have  space  to  grow.  To  the  west 
«ftbchou£e,  the  oak  tree^,  by  not  having  been  pre- 
served from  cattle,  and  being  also  exposed  to  sea-ait, 
are  so  stinted  in  their  gronth,  as  nut  to  exceed  i\x  iuches 
in  diameler,  aUhougb  about  CO  years  old  :  tberefora 
lliey  should  all  be  cut  level  with  the  sur''acc,  except  a 
belt  about  100  yards  wide  on  the  western  side,  tu  i>hcl(cr 
tbe germs  ulilcb  would  spring  from  the  stocks;  and 
then,  by  fciicing  up  from  all  injury,  a  succession  of 
more  valuable  lim!>er  would  be  tbe  result.  At  least, 
tills  method  merits  an  csperimeut*. 

Creuddyn, 


*  Mr.  AnlmT  Young,  in  his  Iriali  Tauc,  condfmni  (hi*  pisctice ;  le^r- 
iugi  that  iL  !t  xio  otiifrr  tiian  ^*  cULtiag  dowel  fimtSer  Co  rai$€  copip-riKoJ  " 
■hut  here,  i(  is  to  be  preiunieti,  the  case  would  he  reversed.  That  good 
limber  Ittet  hive  ^own  upon  olit  Blmapt,  i;  unqueilioiuble.  Sa  £iK/|n'i 
Sy!v3,^ii  edUiai,  p.  45.  A<  Milliclup,  avac  Ludlow,  tome  ;ean  ago, 
there  wen  oak  tiea  of  ihit  land  of  gruwth,  uwaturing  100  cubic  feet 
cich.  The  Writer  of  this  Report  tus  meuuud  luch  oalu  84  iiichei  in 
circuinferencG,  at  the  height  of  Sve  feet ;  which,    in  all  probabillijr, 
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Crciiddjn,  a  Iiundreil  detached  from  the  body  of  llie 
county  by  tin;  river  Conway,  is  well  wooded  about 
Marly  ilodysGallcn,  and  Gloddaitli.  In  Marl  Wood 
are  some  Scotch  pine,  about  60  feet  long,  and  6^  fret 
in  circumference,  at  the  height  of  four  feel.  Few  years 
an;o  there  were  silver  fir  trees  at  Coedmor,  near  Nant 
Ffraiicon,  measuring  eight  feet  in  circumference.  A 
sycamore  at  Peiittr,  a  situation  about  one-third  as  high 
as  the  Peak  of  Snowdon,  measures  9^  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence at  (he  height  of  four  feet. 

Mr.  Assheton  Smith  lias  about  'iOOO  oiik  trees  growing 
in  a  very  high  situation  at  Talmigncdd,  near  Berih- 
gelcrt;  intermixed  with  birch,  some  of  (hem  measuring 
five  fet't  in  circumference.  His  woodlands  upon  the 
Vaenol  estate  amount  to  about  200  acres. 

It  is  reported  that  in  six  years,  from  1754  to  1760, 
upwards  of  50,000/.  worth  of  forest  oak  were  sold  from 
the  Gwydir  estate,  and  floated  down  the  Conway  :  and 
at  that  time,  timber  could  not  have  frtchcd  above  onc- 
feurth  of  ke  present  price.  Kvcri  now,  the  woods 
above  Gwydir  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  Llanrwst  vale  ;  and  form  part  of  a  subject  well 
calculated  to  give  full  scope  to  the  descriptive  powers 
of  a  Gilpin. 

On  the  Pont  Glas  estate,  in  this  county,  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Lloyd,  Bart,  of  Pengw«n,  planted  abore 
320,000  trees,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  oak. 

The  late  Lord  Penrhyn  was  likewise  a  great  planter 
in  North  Wales,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies.     Ilia 


■  Dudem,  it  will  succeed  well. 


;  sire  of  about  two  tons  each.  TTie  smaller  ihediame- 
ip  the  betler ;  for  if  once  the  young  Irre  will  become 
li  parent  stock,  aitd  conlaiii  it  enlircl;  within  itielf  w 


Lord&hip 
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Lordsliip  began  planting  on  liia  Caernarvonsiiirc  estate 
about  the  year  1780 ;  and  from  that  time  to  lite  year 
1797,  he  had  planted  upon  an  average  between  35,000 
and  3G,000  trees  every  year ;  amounting,  in  the  whole, 
to  600,000 ;  exclusive  of  old  woodlands  enclosed  anil 
preserved,  where  trees  spring  from  old  slocks. 

3.  Denbighshire. 

'  The  value  of  Lord  Bugot's  timber,  in  and  about  llie 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  is  said  to  be  50,000/. ;  being  by  report 
about  one  half  of  the  value  of  [lie  timber  upon  his  Staf- 
fordshire estate*. 

The  Wynnsfny  and  Cbirk  Castle  estates  are  enriched, 
as  well  as  highly  ornamedled,  witli  numerous  and  va- 
luable woods  and  planlations.  On  the  latter,  they  oc- 
cupy 500  acres  wilhin  the  pnrish  of  Chirk  ;  being  ex- 
tremely well  protected,  and  ronsequcnily  flourishing. 

The  woods  near  Erthig,  the  seat  .if  Simon  York, 
Esq.  arc  laid  out  in  a  very  elegant  style.  Nature  chose 
the  situation  for  Art  to  exert  her  utmost  powers  to  adorn. 
The  woods  envelop  in  tlieir  bosom  a  pentagonal  crt- 
campmeiil,  creeled  at  some  remote  perifnl  on  llie  sum- 
mit of  Watt's  dyke.  By  their  evergreen  shade  miti- 
gating the  winter's  cold,  and  their  universal  foliage 
loftentng  the  heat  of  summer,  those  who  gratify  thcm- 
silves  with  frequenting  their  serpentine  walks,  may  ima- 
gine the  whole  year  to  be  reduced  to  the  medium  of  a, 
perpetual  spring.      This  is  the  only  spot  in    Nortb 


*  TM>  timberwas  full  grown,  and  iflicammonly  large,  when  Dr.  Flott 
publiihed  hia  Natural  History  of  the  caiuity,  in  llie  year  16SG.  The 
Doctor  records  ttie  dimcnsioriB  of  a  wiich-elm  felled  in  Sir  Waller  BagotV 
pjrk,  in  the  year  1674;  meaiuringio  ihc  whole  abou(<S50  feet. 

Wales, 


I 


M'alos,  where  (he  queen  of  melody,  the  nightingale, 
lias  been  heiird  ehiinling  her  nocturnal  uirs. 

Of  ihegrowlh  of  timber  in  the  Vulc  of  Clwyd,  the 
oak  and  sycamore  at  Pool  Park,  and  at  LItwciii;  Ibe 
ash  at  GUnywcrn;  the  chcsnut  at  Bachyrabyd;  the 
elm  at  Cotton  Mali;  and  the  popUrat  Rbyd-kilgivyn, 
aObid  favourable  specimens. 

4.  FlintskirE. 

The  plantations  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Lloyd,  ap' 
pear  in  every  part  of  the  district;  one  hundred  aiid 
sixty-two  thousand  trees,  many  of  tbem  beiug  oak, 
were  bis  allotmenl  to  this,  county. 

In  the  woodsiicar  Bod-Tryddan,  tlicseat  of  tlie  Deaa 
of  St.  Asaph,  are  several  species  of  trees  of  uncommoa 
size,  considering  their  situation  to  be  wilhin  three 
lullcs  of  a  western  sea:  but  tlie  malignity  of  the  winds- 
may  have  been  mitigated  by  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  at  a 
distance  to  the  west,  and  by  the  Caernarvonshire  billi 
to  the  south-west.  Here  are  forest  oak  twelve  feet  in 
circumference,  at  the  height  of  five  feet ;  sycamore, 
elm,  and  ash,  of  extraordinary  bulk.  The  bay  Ireeg 
are  of  a  very  uncommon  size;  some  having  grown  te 
(he  hcighth  of  tliirly  feet.  One  stem  bearing  nine 
branches;  the  three  largest  measuring  tliirty-lhiee, 
tnenty-eight,  and  twenty-lbrec  inches  in  circumference. 

5.  Meirionyddshire. 

This  county,  once  as  naked  of  woods  as  any  in 
Wales,  begins  now  to  be  better  clad. 

Sir  Robert  W.  Yaughan  has  all  his  woodlands  jydl 
fenced,  tliinneLl,  and  otherwise  improred  by  such  ab- 


BolutelT'  1 
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solululy  newssary  operations  as  were  entirely  neglectni 
before  tlic  estnte  bi?cam<?  Ii  is  proiicrly. 

Ijord  Powys,  Sir  Edward  Price  Lloyd,  Mr.  York, 
Mr.  Oakeley,  and  sevLTal  others,  constantly  employ 
professed  woodmen;  wliich  every  proprietor  of  largo 
|Hupcrly,  \t\io  would  wish  to  augment  tlie  value  of  liis 
tiintwr,  should  do.  The  first  part  of  the  woodman's 
cttre  is  to  see  the  fences  complete,  so  as  elftctually  ta 
keep  out  iill  domestic  animals  which  arc  inclined  to  in- 
jure the  bark  and  boiigbs  of  young  trees.  Mr.  Onkelcy 
has  lately  enclosed  a  coppice  of  153  acres  with  72S 
lood^^of  Hfone  wall,  five  feet  and  an  half  liigli ;  and  a 
deep  fosa  of  91  roods  on  the  lower  aide,  which  servea 
also  to  drain  a  turbary  meadow.  All  his  fenced  woodi 
lands,  preserved  from  the  depredations  of  both  tenaiita 
and  cattle,  amount  to  above  300  acres.  > 

A  strong  instance  of  the  necessity  of  screening  oak 
from  sea  winds,  occurs  in  this  wood.  The  trees  on  many 
acres  of  it,  being  about  four  feet  in  circnniferenc(',wer« 
felled  in  the  year  1745.  On  a  part  of  this  tract,  slieU 
Icrcd  by  an  adjoining  hill,  a  succession  of  oak  followed, 
which  now  measure  nbout  a  foot  square  each.  On  the 
other  part,  lieing  a  rising  ground,  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  west  wind,  not  a  getm  appeared  until  of" late  years; 
when  the  oak  between  tliem  and  the  west  had  grown  so 
Hs  to  alTord  them  shelter  on  one  side,  and  the  wall  had 
been  built  to  protect  Ihcm  on  the  other.  They  are  now 
very  numerous,  and  thriving;  after  having  lain  dor- 
rannt  upwards  of  forty  years, 

The  woods  and  plantations  on  lihiwlas  estate,  near 
Bala,  are  well  preserved,  and  extensive. 

The  limber,  poles  for  the  Pembrokeshire  coaliertcs, 
charcoal,  and  bark,  of  the  weedings  of  Mr.  Oakeley'a 
hockIs,  converted  from  encb  of  tlic  inferior  sort  as  ob- 
structed 
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striicled  the  growth   of  (he  olliersj  have  for  soinc  (ime 
back,  brought  him  in  about  400/.  a  year. 

The  peasants  of  this  county,  still,  freqiienfly  chant 
with  the  harp,  some  verses  composed  in  celebration  of  a 
noted  oak  tree,  which  formerly  grew  on  Mr.  Oakeley's 
estate,  at  Ganllwyd  in  the  parish  of  Llanddwywai, 
The  trunk  of  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-five  feel 
and  an  half  in  circumference,  measured  (j09  cubic  feet. 
From  the  fork  it  divided  info  several  branches;  three 
of  which  extended  to  a  further  length  of  forty-five 
feet*,  and  were  large  enoiigli  tor  in  ill- shafts.  This 
king-tree  was  held  in  such  veneration  by  the  people, 
lliat  the  verses  reprobnte  the  undrnidical  and  execrabl  e 
(li'cd  of  depriving  the  forest  of  its  monarch.  Acorns 
from  it,  were  sent  for,  nnd  planted  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  as  many  of  its  offspring  as  are  now 
staudittg,  verify  Ibe  axiom  In  the  operations  of  Nature, 
that  lUie  begets  liJ;e,  among  the  various  tribes  of  the 
vegetable,  as  well  as  of  the  animal  world.  There  are 
about  half  a  dozen  of  its  descendants  now  standing  on 
Tan  7  Bwleh  demesne;  one  measuring  nine  feet  and  ail 
half  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  five  feet.  They 
are  all  nnifurmly  of  the  shape,  though  not  of  the  size, 
of  (heir  majestic  sire:  short  butts,  and  widely  extend- 
ed horizontal  branches;  being  a  most  excellent  shape 
fur  the  shading  of  cattle  in  the  midst  of  lawns.  There 
is  another  venerable  tri:nk  now  standing  in  the  wood 
tidjoining  the  spot  wher*-  the  king-tree  grew,  measuring 
•23  feet  in  circumference.    Some  persons  say  that  a  short 


■  Tliffse  ihrce  branches,  mclaJiog  itie  length  of  the  butt,  may  be 
il  tobe  each  twenty  yards  in  length;  which  eiplaini  ihe  dimeositni  ia- 
Tedin  one  of  the-vPrm,— "  Tri-ii£iii''kit  t^o' r  GanllvyA"  Tliere  art' 
mt  did  pertoat  atrti  IfviD^i  vrhv  lementber  the  Srtni'mira  itanding. 

iiiu,,  bult 
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bud  Willi  a  large  spreading  canopy  of  branches,  is  the 
gcnrml  chamctcrislic  of  the  oitk  ;  and  that  il  grows 
It^iiglhy  owing  to  its  confinement  in  close  cnppices,  &c. 
Rut  iiaturalisis  enittnerale  several  species  of  oak. 

The  foregoing  circumstances   are  recorded,  only  la 
shew  that  tlicre  are  situations  and  soil,  even  in  (his   |l 
county,  in  which  limber  will  acquire  a  large  growth. 

Tlic  Vale  of  Edcrnion,  in  the  eastern  part  of  thii 
county,  has  been  considerably  ornamented  by  recent 
plantations. 

On  ItQg  estate,  were  planted,  in  the  year  17S7,  /  ,,„  ^^ 
by  (he  late  Col.  Salcsbury,  ...» >      ' 

On  the  same  estate,  in  the  year  I79(), „.     42,000 

Ofthc  intermediate yearsnoinformatioQcould  j 

be  procured. 

On  Pias   Edernion  estate,  the  property  of  ^ 
Bell  Lloyd ,  Esq.  about »...». S 

Of  these,  50,000  were  planted  between  the  years  1792 
and  1797. 

Dr.  Thackery  lately  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  ' 
Sociely  of  Arts,   for  his  extensive  plantations  in  thU 
county  and  that  of  Denbigh. 


100,000  4 


6.  HloiUgomerj/shire. 

We  come  now  to  (hat  which  was,  and  is,  and  will  b* 
for  some  years,  the  best  wooded  county  in  North 
Wales ;  and  of  its  size,  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom.' 
The  woods  were  so  abundant  Ifaat,  less  than  a  century 
back,  the  fuel  of  a  great  part  of  the  county  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  the  best  cleft  limber ;  Tvhicii,  within 
■bout  eighty  years  ago,  began  to  be  of  some  value,  on 
finding  its  way  to  the  Navy  market.    The  first  sale  ia 
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Ibis  country,  lor  (he  Xttyy,  was  from  Alwrtanat  wootf,' 
oil  tin;  cunliiU's  of  SbropsLirc-  About  the  year  1750, 
the  woocU  of  Powys-Castle  park,  Abrr  Nait,  and 
Trev-EilryJ,  fullowcil.  From  ihat  period  (o  the  pee. 
ictit  tJDie,  Ute  county  bas  cuiitribtitcd  annually  to  the 
supply  of  tbe  Navy,  and  of  ihe  commerci;  of  the  nation. 
About  H)e  year  ]770j  ibc  size  ;ind  qualily  of  tbe  Moii(-» 
goiHcrysiiire  o»k,  were  wj  wtll  knowa  in  the  several 
dock-yards,  especially  those  of  Plyiuouth  and  Dcpt- 
ford,  that  a  great  compttifiun  bttweea  buyers  nas  the 
consecjuencc ;  ivbich  niihcd  Ihcir  price  above  that  of 
the  timl;er  of  miy  otber  pari,  in  similar  situations ;  evcii 
of  the  coiMtties  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth,  whlclj  lay 
much  more  coriveni<^nt  for  water-carriage^  and  iiccurd- 
ingly  ought  to  have  sold  higher.  It  is  but  of  late  yeara 
that  this  pbrenzy  of  competition  subsidwl.  Thetinit>er 
mcrchanls,  when  too  lute,  saw  their  error ;  retired,  and 
the  market  bocanw  reduced  to  ils  equable  stand-ird. 

la  the  reign  of  Ilenrj/  the  Third,  tbe  timber  on  the 
Taenor  estate  was  destroyed,  cum  prh'ilegio  regis,  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Welsh  :  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  ily-ns  coitvertcd  to  a  mote  laudabb  purptncj 
to  assist  in  perpituafiiig  to  Britain  the  sovereignty  oT 
llie  sciiB.  The  fiiil  at  V'aenor  park,  in  the  year  1796, 
deprived  llie  county  of  much  of  ils  most  valuable 
timber;  of  nbich,  the  following  were  some  of  the  most 
noted  dimensions. 

Oiic  oak  measured  (j8  inches  in  circumference  at  lh« 
hi'iglit  ef  73  feel.  Another  measured  687  cubic  feetj 
and  nas  v^ilued  at  ^\.  per  fool,  exclusive  of  bark.  A 
Ihird  was  converted  as  folioweth  : — The  butt  piece,  25 
fret  long,  inlfl  an  upper  piece  of  a  stem  for  a  £rst-iate 
ship -.  it  KBS_side<l  lo  30  inches,  and  measured  in  the 
round  225  feet.     Tl*e  second  length,  twenty-eight  f«4 

and 
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and  an  half,  was  converted  into  two  wing  transoms  for 
tbird  rates,  sided  to  14  inches  each  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  piece,  and  bearing  a  moulding  of  37  inches  in 
the  middle  :  its  solid  contents  300  feet.  The  largest 
bough,  SO  feet  long,,  sided  to  15  inches,  made  a  lower 
futtock  for  a  third  rate,  and  measured  in  the  round  40 
feet.  The  other  boughs,  converted  into  standard  knees, 
&c.  measured  60  feet;  making  the  amount  of  the 
whole  tree  to  be  525  feet.  There  were  in  the  park  a 
great  number  of  oak  measuring  400  and  450  feet  each  ; 
all  forest  timber. 

The  late  Arthur  Blayney,  of  Gregynog,  Esq.  was  pe- 
cnliarly  careful  in  the  preservation,  and  in  promoting 
tbegrowth  of  his  timber. 

On  the  Garth  estate,  near  Welsh  Pool,  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  computation,  about  30,000/.  worth  of  choice 
navy  timber.  Some  of  the  finer  forest  oak  measure 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  One  in  par- 
licnlar,  in  the  parish  of  Myvod,  measured  50  feet  in 
length,  and  ten  feet  in  circumference  in  the  middle. 

Strangers  have  oftentimes  listened  with  attention  to 
gentlemen  of  this  county  enquiring  anxiously  into  the 
conduct  and  fate  of  the  Windsor  Castle,  the  Impreg* 
nable,  the  Brunswick,  and  other  men  of  war,  in  some 
particular  naval  engagements  ;  and  were  led  to  imagine 
that  they  had  some  near  and. dear  relations  holding  im* 
{xnrtant  commissions  'on  board  :  but  upon  farther  en- 
qairy,  found  the  ground  of  the  curiosity  to  be  no  other 
than  that  such  ships  had  been  partly  built  of  timber 
that  had  grown  upon  their  estates  ;  as  if  the  inanimate 
material  contained  some  magic  virtue  ! 

It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed,    that  the  land 

owners  in  Montgomeryshire  have,  in  general,  displayed 

greater  assiduity  in  clearing  their  estates  of  timber, 

N.  WALES.]  R  than 
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than  in  plantini^  a  succession  ;  or  even  in  protecting 
copse  wood,  which  is  a  very  cheap  method  of  raising 
trees.  W  henever  a  crop  of  timber  is  cleared  off  a  piece 
of  land,  were  it  immediately  enclosed,  the  necessity  of 
replanting  it  would  be  superseded  by  an  abundance  of 
shools  springing  up  from  the  acorns,  and  other  mast, 
either  recently  imbedded,  or  which  had  lain  for  a  long 
time  in  the  soil.  Lord  Powys^s  woodlands  afford  luxiw 
riant  demonstrations  of  this  truth.  '  * 

However,  among  our  few  Montgomeryshire  planters, 
the  late  Bell  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Bodvach,  has  merited  the 
first  rank;  and  must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  Whether 
lie  be  considi^red  as  a  most  amiable  man  in  all  privates 
affairs,  or  a  most  active  man  in  all  public  concerns^ 
every  person  of  feeling  who  has  heard  of  his  character/ 
and  every  man  of  taste  who  has  seen  his  extensive  im- 
provemenls,  miist  certainly  revere  his  memory. 

His  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bodvach) 
covering  above  61  acres,  amount  toabout  171,000  trees'; 
consisting  of  firs,  pines,  pineasters,  larch,  beech,  &c* 
and  upwards  of  5000  oak.  In  the  parishes  of  Kerry, 
and  Llandyssul,  he  also  planted  about  33,000,  making 
the  whole  of  his  Montgomery  shire  pi  an  tat  ions  to  amount 
to  204,000  trees.  He  raised  80,000  trees  more  at  Bod- 
vach, all  from  seed  ;  which  he  transplanted  into  other 
counties,  upon  his  own  estates,  and  those  of  his  uncle, 
the  late  Sir  Edward  Lloyd.  His  son,  the  present  Sir 
Edward  Price  Lloyd,  pursues  the  same  spirited  method 
of  improving  the  face  of  the  country.  In  the  years 
1795,  1796,  and  1797,  he  planted  upwards  of  125,000 
trees;  whereof  84,900  were  on  his  Caernarvonshire 
estate,  in  the  parishes  of  Ysbytty  and  Penraachno ; 
27,000  in  the  vicinity  of  Pengwern;  in  the  county  of 
Flint;  and  the  remaining  13,000  and  upwards,  in  the 

parishes 
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parishes  of  Llanfyllin  and  Treveglwys,  in  Montgome- 
ryshire. Out  of  the  whole,  about  75,000  were  Scotch 
pines,  and  spruce  firs  ;  and  about  50,000  oak  and  ash* 

Since  the  years  1798  and  1799,  when  the  foregoing 
informations  were  collected,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
forest  trees  have  been  additionally  planted  in  different 
parts  of  the  district.  Gold  medals  have  been  merited 
and  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  gentlemen  who 
have  made  extensive  plantations,  upon  the  liberal  po- 
licy of  improving  the  face  of  tlie  country,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  remote  prospect  of  benefiting  posterity. 

Proprietors  planting  upon  a  large  scale,  and  not 
rabing  trees  from  seed  in  their  own  nurseries,  were  for- 
merly used  to  procure  seedlings  of  larch,  firs,  and  pines, 
&c.  from  Scotland  ;  but  owing  to  their  heating  in  close 
bundles,  and  otherwise  damaging  upon  the  road,  not 
above  one  half,  and  frequently  not  above  one  fourth,  of 
the  Dumber,  could  be  expected  to  grow.  They  are  now 
knore given  to  encourage  nurserymen  at  home;  and  nur- 
series are  accordingly  established  in  different  parts  of* 
the  district ;- from  Anglesey  on  the  west  to  the  Severn 
and  the  Dee  on  the  cast.  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  Bur- 
gedin  near  Welsh  Pool,  manages  a  very  extensive  con- 
cern in  the  nursery  line,  and  meets  with  great  encou- 
lageroent.  In  order  to  assure  his  customers  that  his 
prices  are  very  moderate,  in  the  appendix  to  his  last 
.printed  catalogue  of  forest  trees,  &c.  he  advertises, — 
^*  One  and  two-year-old  seedlings  of  all  sorts  of  forest 
trees,  nearly  as  cheap  as  in  Scotland,  reckoning  carriage, 
and  one  thousand  worth  two  of  theirs." — This  is  true, 
when  the  tenderness  of  seedlings,  distance  of  carriage, 
and  length  of  time,  are  considered.  Mr.  Williams,  and 
other  nurserymen,  ensure  trees  of  their  own  growth  and 
planting  for  a  number  of  years. 

R  2  This 
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Thus  reading  one  skle  of  the  leaf,  ihepagie  is  replete 
with  pleasant  intelligence ;  but  turn  the  other  side^  aud 
a  melancholy  prospect  of  the  siute  of  oar  country^  res* 
pccting  timber,  at  no  great  dist^ircc  of  time,  forees  it- 
self upon  the  mind.  With  respect  to  the  immense 
quantitiCvS  of  timber  lately  sold,  and  the  gi'eat  niimbeci 
•f  young  trees  lately  planted,  we  may  be  aptly  com* 
pared  to  a  province  whose  effective  population  has  been 
swept  away  to  supply  the  deficiencies  caused  by  ibt 
ravages  of  war ;  and  whose  places  at  home  arq  attempt?- 
ed  to  be  supplied  by  introducing  fresh  colonies  of  new* 
born  infants.  How  can  the  state  be  Erup ported  dlnrfng 
the  imbecility  of  these  infants ;  until  they  beeonie  oa» 
paHc  of  the  airts  of  either  peace  or  war  I  We  are  nearly 
already  in  a  similar  dilemma. 

In  the  year  1798,  the  writer  hereof  amused  himself 
in  calculating  the  value  of  navy  timber  upon  several 
estates  within  the  district.  The  most  vabiable  tract,  of 
its  size,  was  a  piece  of  56  acres  covered  with  majestic 
timber ;  the  value  of  which  codld  be  no  less  than 
twelve  times  that  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  they 
grew  upon,  at  30  years  purchase.  These,  and  several 
others  not  much  inferior,  were  then  intended  to  be  re- 
ported, as  valuable  specimens  of  the  national  stock  of 
growing  timber ;  but  they  are  now,  nearly  all,  either 
crowding  the  dock-yards  or  swimming  upon  the  ocean. 

The  present  price  of  from  11  to  14  pounds  per  ton, 
in  the  wood,  for  oak  bark,  is  so  extravagant,  that  more 
liberal  principles  than  avarice  cannot  withstand  the 
temptation  of  sacrificing  every  future  consideration  to 
present  profit ;  and,  consequently,  an  exterminating 
warfare  is  yearly  ca^rried  on  against  our  woods  and 
forests  ; — half  grown  timber,  even  saplings,— and  the 
straggling  clumps  which  enlivened  the  scene,  and  de- 
corated 
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eorated  the  rocks  of  Snowdon,  are  dragged  in  tbege« 
neral  and  luulistinguishing  conscription. 

The  royal  forests,  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen's 
parks,  will  soon  be  the  only  spots  exhibiting  timber  of 
suitable  dimensions  for  the  purpost*8  of  the  Navy.  The 
establishment  of  foreign  dock-yards,  to  build  ships  of 
East-Indian  teak  or  North-American  timber,  if  at  all 
feasible,  ought  to  have  been  earlier  adopted,  as  a  pru- 
dent state  policy. 

.Were  a  real  substitute  for  oak  bark  in  tanning  found 
out,  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  discovery.  There 
would  be  no  temptation  then  to  cut  down  saplings;  and 
consequently  they  woqld  universally  be  permitted  to 
grow  into  timber. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  this  district  in  the  ma* 
nagement  of  oak  bark.  The  trees  are  butted «  or  peeled 
to  the  height  of  five  feet,  before  they  are  felled.  The 
harvesting  is  more  simple  than  it  was  formerly,  the 
bark  being  laid  to  dry  on  the  butts,  and  on  scaffolding 
of  small  bonghs.  The  first  motion  of  the  sap  is  watch* 
ed^  that  no  time  may  be  lost.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  Phyto- 
logia,  says  that  there  is  more  of  the  tanning  principle 
in  bark  during  winter ;  but  what  use  can  the  discovery 
be  of,  unless  the  Doctor,  from  his  great  facility  of  in* 
vention,had  contrived  an  apparatus  to  convey  tbefluid 
of  the  aurora  borealis  to  operate  on  the  bark  in  the  win- 
ter season  ?  This  does  not  seem  to  be  less  feasible  than 
his  scheme  towards  cooling  the  equatorial  regions  with 
cargoes  of  ice  from  the  polar  circles. 

That  different  kinds  of  trees  thrive  better  in  different 
soils,  is  an  indisputable  fact ;  but  the  oak  seems  to  have 
a  great  capacity  of  adapting  itself  to  varieties  of  soils 
and  sitnations :  extreme  bleakness  of  exposure,  and  the 
tea  spray,  are  its  greatest  foes.     The  first  rate  timber 

H  3  may 
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may  be  expected  on  strong  clayey  soils  ;  aqd  the  second 
rate  is  frequently  to  be  found  on  soils  of  a  contrary  de^ 
scription.  That  deptli  of  soil  is  not  tlte  exclusive  pa- 
bulura  of  trees,  is  evident  from  oak,  containing  about 
50  feet  of  timber,  and  upwards,  growing  upon  the  bare 
rock,  with  their  rools  extended  along  the  surface,  the 
whole  length  of  the  trunk,  perhaps  "iO  or  30  feet,  a$  it 
were  in  quest  of  crevices,  where  they  may  find  sup^ 
port. 

J'rees  are  of  a  slow,  or  stunted  growth,  more  owing 
to  bleakness  of  exposure  than  any  other  cause.  Upon 
a  dry  soil,  not  above  six  inches  deep,  over  a  substratum 
of  shaly  rock,  gerraens,  as  they  are  provincially  called, 
or  oak  trees  spriii2:in.;  from  old  stumps,  are  known  to 
have  required  73  y<  ars  to  arrive  at  the  size  of  from  40 
to  50  inches  circumference,  at  the  1  eight  of  five  feet; 
but  they  were  exposed  to  the  north  and  west  winds. 
Whereas  the  Vaenor  large  oaks,  just  before  described, 
though  growing  in  a  shallow  hazel  mould  upon  a  rocky 
substratum;  yet,  owing  to  their  beipg  sheltered  from 
the  more  boisterous  winds,  they  had  attained  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  from  four  to  eleven  tons  each. 

The  bird-cherry  tree,  naturally  a  native  of  elevated 
situations,  and  seldom  larger  than  a  shrub,  and  ac- 
cordingly deemed  underwood  ;  yet,  in  the  undisturbed 
air  of  a  deep  dingle,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  in  the 
parish  of  Manafon,  it  has  arrived  at  the  size  of  about 
six  feet  circumference  in  the  butt,  and  its  branches  of 
the  second  growth,  are  of  the  size  of  barge  mast  poles, 
and  from  SO  to  40  feet  in  length.  The  soil  dry,  poor, 
and  shallow.  The  branches  of  a  tree,  and  even  every 
individual  bud,  act  as  so  many  mouths  to  convey  nou- 
rii^hment  to  the  trunk  ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the 
above  observations,  &c.  that  it  derives  more  food  from 

the 
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the  air  than  from  the  soil.  And  though  close  plantini^ 
be  absolatelj  necessary  in  bleak  situations,  to  cherish 
the  growth  of  trees  during  their  infancy,  yet  the  plan- 
tation should  never  be  so  nfiuch  encumbered  with  num- 
ber, as  to  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  branches,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  mouths  which  inhale  food  for  the 
trunk  from  the  atmosphere.  A  stripling  pole,  in  a  con-, 
fined  clump,  must  be  deprived  of  all  its  lateral  branches ; 
and  cannot  be  found,  by  the  nicest  observation,  to 
make  the  least  progress  in  growth  ;  whereas  a  healthy 
sapling^  uncon fined,  is  found  by  observation  to  grow 
annually  from  one  to  three  inches  in  circumference. 
Every  thick  plantation,  of  a  certain  number  of  years 
growth,  verifies  what  is  here  stated.  One  instance,  in 
particular,  may  be  worthy  of  record.  It  is  a  planta- 
tion of  black  poplars  on  Tre-flin  estate,  in  Montgo- 
meryshire, the  property  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Jones, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Situation,  in  a  din- 
gle extending  from  north-cast  to  south-west,  and  ad* 
joining  a  brook  ;  soil,  alluvial,  or  mixed  gravel  and 
loam ;  circumstances  considered  as  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  poplars.  The  foUov^'ing  plan  is  added  for  a 
fuller  exemplification  of  the  subject  in  question. 
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The  trees  in  the  line  from  1  to  9,  adjoining  the  brook, 
are  of  late  planting,  and  do  not  come  at  present  under 
observation.  The  line  from  9  to  54,  is  open'  to  the 
South* west.  The  line  from  46  to  54.  is  more  confined 
by  an  adjoining  rising  gronnd.  The  line  from  I  to  46, 
and  all  the  interior  lines,  have  no  freedom  of  expan« 
sion. 

Dimensions  and  particulars,  taken  in  the  year  18Q5. 

The  four  interior  lines  are  of  31  years  growth  ;  and 
the  line  from  46  to  54,  is  only  25  years. 

No.  54,  is  exposed  on  two  sides;  its  lateral  branches 
towards  those  points  vigorous :  circumference  at  five 
feet  height — 6  feet  2  inches. 

No.  45,  has  only  one  side  exposetl,  so  as  to  throw 
out  lateral  branclus ;  girt  at  the  same  height— 5  feet 
4f  inches.    These  two  had  been  shredded. 

No,  36,  never  shredded ;  exposure  the  same  >    p^    ^ 

as  No.  45;  girt  ••••.••.••... > 

No.  27,  shredded,  when  young,  for  experi-  ?   #    4 

rnent ;  girt  only ^..   S 

No.  18,  exposed  on  two  sides,  branches  luxu-  ?    5     ki 

riant ;  girt S 

No.  44,  few  branches  owing  to  confinement;  >    4     « 

girt  3 

No.  43,  Do.  Do 3    0 

No.  42,  Do.  and  growing  in  a  wetter  spot,?    ^    ^, 

girt 5 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  that  those  trees 
which  have  a  space  for  the  extension  of  their  branches, 
and  those  which  have  never  been  shredded,  are  of  the 
largest  growth  ;  so  much  so,  that  No.  54,  is  six  times 
the  solid  content  at  twelve  feet  high  of  No.  42,  though 

it 
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it  is  six  years  younger;  and  every  circumstance  consi* 
dered,  it  may  be  eight  times  the  value.  Thc^  parti- 
cular numbers  are  not  selected  for  the  sake  of  theory ; 
the  exterior  trees  are  universally  larger  and  more  valu- 
able than  the  interior  trees ;  and  that  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion  as  those  here  specified.  The  poplars 
were  not  planted  so  close  as  trees  appear  in  plantations 
in  general;  they  might  be  at  from  nine  to  twelve  feet 
distance. 

Too  close  planting  of  trees,  in  dingles  or  sheltered 
situations,  and  pruning,  or  shredding,  are  certainly 
highly  injnrious  to  the  growth  of  timber.  Tlierc  are 
three  material  points  gained  in  not  pruning  trees. 

I*  The  tree,  as  an  object,  is  more  beautiful. 

8.  Its  botanic  character  is  preserved. 

3.  Its  health  is  not  impaired,  and  consequently  its 
growth  is  not  retarded. 

In  wet  corners,  where  draining  would  be  either  too 
expensive,  or  impracticable,  aquatic  trees,  such  as  the 
hop  and  Huntingdon  willow,  &c.  ought  to  be  planted. 
The  readiest  way  of  growing  them  is  from  truncheons 
dibbled  about  two-thirds  of  their  length  into  the  soil, 
with  an  iron  bar,  to  prevent  the  bark«being  injured  by 
thusting  them  in  the  common  way. 

The  quickness  of  growth  of  all  trees  depends  upon 
the  appropriateness  of  their  situation  ;  and  the  quality 
of  the  wood  of  every  tree  varies  in  proportion  to  its 
quickness  of  growth  :  hjence  the  propriety  of  adapting 
trees  to  soils  and  situations. 

Were    trees,   as  well  as  other  plants,  judiciously 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  soils  and  situations ;  that  ex- 
tensive and  sterile  waste,  which  now  impoverishes  the 
country,  and  disgraces  its  inhabitants,  might  be  much 
iliminish^.    Lands  are  barren,  not  so  much  from  the 

nature 
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nature  of  the  soil,  as  from  men  not  knowing  its  proper 
management.  There  are  trees  and  plants  well  adapted 
lo  varieties  of  climates  ;  perhaps  so  much  as  to  bear 
transplantation  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy  to  tlie 
skirts  of  Snowdon.  Providence  has  undoubtedly  been 
more  kind  in  this  respect,  than  we  seem  to  have  yet 
discovered.  To  select,  appropriate,  and  naturalize, 
some  valuable  exotics  to  British  soils  and  clifQate,  the 
sister  arts  of  botany  and  chemistry,  will  lend  to  agri* 
culture  their  willing  aid. 

While  we  have  such  extensive  wastes,  capable  of 
bearing  firs,  and  pines,  without /lumber,  why  must  we 
be  indebted  annually  to  foreign  nations ;  why  must  we 
depend  upon  precarious  treaties,  for  such  great  quan- 
tities of  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  turpentine?  and  if  com- 
merce must  be  indulged,  let  it  be  employed  in  other 
channels,  less  detrimental  to  the  nation. 

Cork  trees  grow  to  great  perfection  in  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  in  the  north  parts  of  America,  and  in  tlie 
most  scanty  soils*. 

The  Cytisus  Alpinus,  or  Laburnum,  its  wood  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  mahogany,  grows  every  where  in  the 
Alps,  to  tall  timber  ;  but  in  richer  soils  expends  itself 
in  branches.  Its  leaves,  in  times  of  scarcity,  have, 
moreover,  been  found  a  most  excellent  ibraget.  It  is 
called  also  shrub  trefoil ;  cattle  and  sheep  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  it.  It  is  useful  in  plantations,  for  hares 
to  browse ;  for  as  long  as  it  lasts,  they  will  scarcely 
touch  any  other  tree. 

The  sugar-maple  of  North  America,  grows  to  the 
height  of  60  or  70  feet ;  and  flourishes  in  all  climates, 
from  the  30th  to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude^:. 

•  Campbell^  Political  Survey.  f  Id. 

\  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1730. 

Fror 
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From  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  to  the  13th  of  his  present 
Majesty,  several  statutes  have  been  enacted,  "  For  the 
better  Preservation  of  Timber  Trees,  Woods,  and  Un- 
derwoods, &c,";  but^they  all  seem  to  be  deficient  in  not 
extending  the  penalties  to  Tenants^  as  well  as  to  other 
oflfenders,  by  the  same  process  in  law  ;  that  is^  on  con« 
viction  before  a  magistrate;  and  not  as  it  is  at  present^ 
by  a  tedious  action,  and  Impeachment  of  Waste.  By 
these  means,  tenants  may  injure  their  landlords'  pro« 
perty  with  impunity,  under  a  plea  of  special  ownef-^ 
ship,  and  interest,  in  the  trees,  for  shade,  mast,  fire, 
hedge,  and  plough  botes.  This  special  ownership 
should  be  annihilated  by  law,  and  reduced  to  that  in 
shade,  and  mast ;  to  prevent  the  farther  progress  of 
that  shameful  appearance  of  pollards,  which  so  much 
disgraces  the  country,  especially  the  county  of  Mont« 
gomery.  This  county  abounds  with  common  wastes 
•where  oak  grow  naturally ;  but  are  perpetually  kept 
undfr  by  the  browsing  of  cattle,  and  by  poor  people 
who  cut  them  for  fuel.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ar- 
vystli,  by  consent  of  the  freeholders  of  one  township, 
enclosed  26  acres  of  such  Oakland,  and  having  cut  the 
stunted  underwood,  they  shotgermens  of  six  and  seven 
feet  in  length  the  first  year  ;  and  they  still  continue  to 
promise  well :  but  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  in  such 
instances,  the  freeholders  "would  require  some  compen- 
sation for  their  loss  of  commonage,  of  the  lord  of  the 
inanor,  who  will  have  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
nvood  as  soon  as  it  can  be  called  timber. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


WASTES. 


[This  Chapter  was  written  in  the  year  1799;  the  enclosures  of  wattet 
that  have  taken  place  since  that  date,  will  be  inserted  at  the  conckK 
sion.  This  mode  has  been  preferred,  as  it  shews  the  state  of  the  wastt» 
at  the  time»  as  well  as  the  progress  and  extent  of  improvement  since*] 

THE  commons,   or  vaste  lands,  in  Anghsetf^ 
amount  to  between  13,000  and  13,000  acres  ;  whereof 
about  9000  are  level,  and  highly  improyeable.  At  pre« 
sent,  they  yield  but  very  little  profit ;  having  their  sur- 
face  continually  pared  by  the  poor  for  fuel. 

O  ut  of  the  above  estimsite  of  the  acreage  of  the  wastes, 
some  part  of  the  measurement  of  Malldraeth  Mar^h 
should  be  deducted  ;  which  has  undergone  a  kind  of 
division,  and  some  pieces  of  it  are  lett  at  one  guinea 
per  acre. 

This  marsh  is  situate  near  Newborough,  in  the  sou- 
thern corner  of  the  island,  and  contains  about  3000 
acres.  In  the  year  1788,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
procured  for  its  division  and  enclosure.  An  embank- 
ment, about  1400  yards  in  length,  across  the  marsh, 
was  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  to  repel  the  current  of 
the  tide.  Reputable  engineers  were  employed ;  and  the 
work  was  prosecuted  with  spirit,  until  the  year  1790, 
when  the  Commissioners  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for 
scnother  Act  of  Parliament,  which  should  give  them  a 
more  specific  power  to  enforce  contributions  from  the 

proprie- 
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proprietors  of  the  marsh.     Such  is  the  syntax  of  maay 
of  our  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  this  last  Act  also  failed 
in  gaining  the  desired  end.      The  embankment  was 
brought  forward  from  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  and 
was  intended  to  be  joined  in  the  middle  of  the  marsh, 
where  the  for<:e  of  the  tide  was  greatest.   Whether  tliis 
were  good  engineering,  must  be  left,  for  the  Brindlejs 
of  the  day  to  decide.     However,  an  embankment  was 
formed*  for  about  1300  yards,  which  was  within  about 
@0  roods  of  a  complete  junction,  when,  owing  to  some 
of  the  proprietors  withholding    their   dividends,  the 
work  was  meanly  deserted,   after  expendiBg   nearly 
12,000/.,  and  when  a  few  pounds  more  would  have 
completed  the  whole,  as  the  materials  were  already 
carried  on  the  spot.    On  the  S3d  of  January,  1796,  an 
uncommonly  high  tide  added  20  roods  more  to. the 
breach,  in  which  state  it  now  lies.     It  is  reported,  that 
a  company  of  adventurers  lately  offered  to  purchase  the 
marsh,  and  complete  the  embankment,  which  would 
cost  about  90001. ;  but  that  the  proposal  was  rejected* 
About  700  acres  of  sands,  betweeu  the  embankment  and 
the  sea,  might  probably  at  first  have  been  added  to  tfap 
IredeemaUe  waste;  but  it  is  urged,  that  the  presenjt 
erobankraent  has  been  begun  too  near  the  sea;  and  had 
it  been  formed  500  yards   more  inland,  the  expense 
would  not  have  exceeded  7000/. ;  and  besides,  that  the 
sands  alluded  to  were  of  no  value.   This  latter  assertioa 
is  not  well  founded  :  the  sands,  being  properly  ma« 

.    <1^— ^M^^—      I  11  ■    I    ■  III!  M^.— ^^ 

*  The  embankment  was  made  of  fUrze  faggots,  bound  with  double 
cordage;  covered  with  sand;  then  with  sods;  and  on  the  sea-side  witb  a 
stone  pavement^  18  inches  deep  at  the  top,  and  diminishing  to  nine  inches 
at  the  bottom.  It  was  51  yards  wide  at  the  base,  four  yards  at  the  sum* 
mit,  and  Bre  yards  high:  batter  of  the  sea^side  to  that  of  the  land  side^ 
as  seven  to  four. 

naged, 
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nagetl,  would  produce  abuudant  crops  of  lacem,  and 
Sttch  like  grasses. 

The  good  effects  of  the  completion  of  this  embank- 
ment, and  drainage  of  the  marsh,  exclusive  of  recover- 
ing so  many  thousand  acres  of  rich  pasture,  would  be 
the  expulsion  of  agues  and  fevers  from  the  neighbour- 
bobd  ;  and  facilitating  the  working  of  the  coal-pits  in 
its  vicinity,  which  are  now  inundated  at  high  water, 
Tlie  river  Kaint  might  be  made  navigable^up  to  Dan- 
gefni  post  road ;  by  which  means  coal  might  be  brought 
by  water  into  the  centre  of  the  island';  and  were  it  free" 
df  duty,  limestone  being  on  the  spot,  manure  might  be 
plentifully  afforded. 

2.  Caernarvonshire, 

There  is  less  iraproveable  waste  land  in  this  county, 
Ihan  in  Anglesey,  in  proportion  to  (heir  respective  ex^- 
lent.  In  the  latter,  there  are  not  above  five  hills,  and 
neither  of  them  extensive.  The  former,  the  promon- 
tory of  Lleyn  excepted,  seems  to  be  an  entire  assemblage 
of  huge  rocks;  some  of  which,  such  as  Snowdon,  are 
common  ;  others,  by  grants  from  the  Welsh  Princes, 
are,  up  to  their  very  summits,  claimed  as  private  pro- 
perty. 

The  largest  improveable  wastes  are  Rh6s  Hirwen, 
and  Mynytho,  both  in  Lleyn,  consisting  together  of 
about  5000  acres. 

Morva  Dinlle,  a  sandy  marsh,  with  some  clay,  ex- 
tending from  Dinas  Dinlle,  a  British  encampment,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Menai,  near  Caernarvon  ; — 2360 
^cres. 

Several  large  tracts  of  private  property  may  very 
properly   be  styled   wastes^   though  not  common,  in 

their 
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tlieir  present  unproductive  stale ;  such  as  about  400 
acres  of  marshy  ground  between  Penraorva  and  the  sea ; 
and  several  thousands  of  acres  in  similar  condition. 
The  whole  length  of  the  road  from  Trallwyn  to  Llan- 
slbaern,  under  Carngiwch  Hill  and  church,  is  for 
many  miles  surrounded  with  meadows  and  pastures,  if 
they  deserve  the  name,  producing  nothing  but  rushes, 
carexes,  dwarf-willow,  bog-myrtle,  and  moss  ;  but  by 
the  good  crop  of  red  meadow-trefoil,  and  holcus  mollis^ 
seeib.on  one  small  piece  of  the  tract,  one  may  judge 
•what  might  be  done,  even  in  that  situation,  were  the 
country  universally  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  improve* 
ment.  Plantations  are  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
genial  the  climate  in  this  forlorn  waste :  then  fencing, 
draining,  and  skilful  tillage,  would  cause  plenty  to 
smile  o'er  the  barren  desert. 

Conway  Marsh  lies  near  the  town  of  that  name ;  and 
coDsists  of  about  300  acres  of  a  fertile  sandy  loam.  All 
who  have  a  right  of  common  pay  a  tribute  to  the  cor* 
poration,  which  at  present  is  6s,  per  beast  per  year, 
and  (urn  in  May  18th.  The  corporation  advance  the 
tribute  paid,  at  option  ;  which  seems  incolnpatiblc  with 
the  right  of  common. 

3.  Meirioni/ddshire. 

Next  to  Caernarvonshire,  this  is  the  most  moun- 
tainous county  within  the  district.  Several  mountains 
are  private  property  up  to  their  very  summits ;  others 
bid  defiance  to  all  attempts  at  their  cultivation.  The 
acreage  of  the  county  has  been  rated  at  430,000  acres ; 
out  of  which  286,000  may  be  unenclosed  ;  and  of  that 
number,  about  35,000  acres  may  be  called  improveable 
wastes.     All  the  marshes  on  the  sea-coast,  from  Aber- 
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tljvi  on  Ihe  confluc  of  Cardiganshire,  to  Pout  Aber- 
glaslyn  on  tliat  of  Caernarvonshire,  are  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Ill  the  vicinity  of  Tywyn  is  a  cooimon  of  COO 
acres,  ouc  moiely  thereof  being  sound  land^  the  other 
a  dminable  turbary  ;  all  very  level,  and  bordering  on 
the  highly  improved  turbary  grounds  of  Mr.  Corbet. 
Harlech  Marsh  contains  some  hundreds  of  acres  of 
sound  soil. 

The  embankment  and  improvement  ofTraclh  Mawr 
bikI  Traeth  Bychan  sands,  have  been  above  170  years 
in  contemplation  ;  and  never  yet  performed.  In  IG35, 
Sir  John  VVyniic  of  Gwjdir  intended  to  have  brought 
over  Sir  Hugh  Myddlcton,  the  celebrated  engineer,  to 
undertake  the  work:  but  no  maleriaU  were  wasted,  save 
ink  and  paper*.  Unfortunately,  those  patriotic  men 
were  then  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  complete  such  a 
great  design  f.  Jn  the  year  1719,  some  Dulch  adven- 
turers made  a  proposal  to  the  proprietors,  but  to  no 
ellect.  In  1770,  the  late  Bell  Lloyd,  Esq.  who  was 
always  active  in  works  of  public  utility,  and  others, 
brought  the  subject  afreah  under  consideration  ;  at  the 
same  time  proposing  a  nearer  road  from  London  lo 
Dublin,  across  the  Traetb  Mawr  sands,  when  em* 
hanked  ^,  Mr.  Golboriic,  the  engineer,  was  sent  down 
by  Ihe  Duke  of  Ancasler,  and  two  eslimales  were  made; 
one  at  20,000^.  enclosing  2000  ncres,  the  other  at 
30,000/.  enclosing  3000  acres.  The  latcDr.Worthing- 
ton^,  was  peculiarly  active  in   forwarding  the  work. 

•  See  Sir  John's  Lelter,  and  Sir  Hugh's  Answer,  io  the  Appendii, 
New.  V.  and  VL 

t  Sir  John  died  ttieftdlowin^  year,  1636,  in  hii  T3d  year;  «ad  Sir 
Hugh  died  ID  IGSI. 

t  See  the  Pru^iotdf  for  the  EmlNuikmeiic  and  the  Road,  in  the  Appco. 
€lit,  No. VII. 

5  Viejr  of  Llanrhaiadr,  in  ihc  diocese  of  Si.  Aupli. 

He 
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tie  bad  gone  so  far  as  to  procare  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  29fi00l.  and  upwards,  when  the  whole 
Bcbeme  was  frustrated  by  the  mean  spirit  andrefractori* 
De»  of  some  neighbouring  proprietors. 

Mr.  Golborne  proposed  the  direction  of  the  90,000/. 
embankment,  from  Trwyn  y  Garth  on  the  Meirionydd* 
shire  side,  to  Ynys  Htr  on  that  of  Caernarvonshire.  It 
was  with  some  a  subject  of  consideration^  whether  the 
riims  of  the  two  marshes,  or  Traethau^  could  not  be 
uftited,  and  conducted  in  one  stream  to  Porthystyvnog, 
on  the  Caernarvonshire  side ;  and  let  thence,  by  a  level 
through  the  rock,  and  valved  flood-gates,  into  the  sea ; 
and  whether  an  embankment  could  not  be  formed  from 
Porthysty vnog  to  the  north-western  extremity  of  Llan- 
vihangel  Isle.  The  tides  would  probably,  in  time, 
form  the  embankment  with  very  little  artificial  aid^ 
That  the  sea  is  now  in  its  recedure  from  that  coast, 
seems  evident  from  the  high  mounds  of  sand  cast  up  by 
it,  to  the  west  of  Harlech  Marsli.  Were  this  scheme 
piacticable,  and  put  in  execution,  the  redeemed  waste^ 
instead  of  SOOO,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Golborne,  would 
Amount  to  5000  acres :  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
national  territory. 

» 

4.  Jyenbighskire^  i.  Fliniskirtj  6.  Montgomeryshire. 

These  three  are  the  only  counties  in  which  common 
ivastes  have  hitherto  been  divided  and  enclosed  to  any 
tfood  effect^  or  considerable  amount.  The  following 
Uible  contains  the  several  particulars  of  the  enclosures 
ill  the  three  counties  t 
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Counties. 


Names  of  Manors  or  Wastes. 


Date  of  I  Lord  of  lAcreige 
the  Act.-the  Ma-| 
nor*8 


Flintshire.' 


Denbigh-  f 
shire.     ( 

r 


Montfijo- 
meryshifc 


6th  &  14th 

GeoJI 


lerch, ) 

•  ■  •  •  J 


I.White  Sands,  in  theC 
estuary  of  the  Dee    \ 

2.  Saltney  Marsh    

%3.  Hope 

4.  Mold 

5.  Kilken    

G.  Partof  RhuddlauMarbh 

7.  Skeiviog,    Naiinerch, 

and  Whitford 

8.  Llanverres  . . . 

9.  PartofRhuddlanMarsh 

10.  Globwll  and  Bachau 

11.  Strata  Marcellina, 

Tir  y  Myneich,  and 
Deuddwr  

12.  Plas  Dinas,  .and  Me- 

chain  Iscoed 

fKedewam   ^. 

13.  <  Hopetown  . . 
(^  Overgorddwr 

14.  Kerry 


< » 

} 

} 

* . .  •  J 


1778 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 


1793 
1794 
1775 

1788 
1789 

1797 


Share. 


}- 


I 

I 
TT 

1 

TT 

1 

inr- 


I 

TT 


of  each 
Enclo- 
sure. 


flWlA 
age  wit 
tlieCou 


3,100 

2,200 
3,500 
4,000 
2,400 
200 

3,500 

1,800 
300 
125 

2,600 


5,000 

15,000 
20,000 


IW 


}    '^^ 


y^%r 


Total  number  of  acres  enclosed,  and  to  be 
enclosed,  in  the  three  counties,  in  the  year 
1799 


} 
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Some  farther  Account  of  the  foregoing  Enclosures. 

No.  1.  White  Sands ^  in  the  Estuary  of  the  Dee.^^ 
In  the  year  1732,  Kinderley,  and  others,  procured  aa 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  ^^  enable  the  Mayor  and  Citizens 
of  Chester  to  recover  and  preserve  the  Navigation  of  the 
River  Dee;"  and  by  a  subsequent  Act,  in  the  year 
1740,  William  Alix,  and  others,  were  incorporated 
into  a  body  bearing  a  long  title,  which  has  since  been 
abbreviated  into  '^  The  River  Dee  Company/  ;^*  who, 
by  the  said  Acts,  and  others  of  the  17tb  and  26th  of 

Geo, 
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iSreo.  II,  fot  their  excuses  in  recoVcfring  and  preserv- 
ing the  said  navigation,  had  a  grant  of  all  the  white 
Slords,  or  such  as  then  produced  no  grass,  within  the 
^tuary  of  the  Dee,  from  the  walls  of  Chester  to  the  e!X- 
tt^mity  of  Wirtal,  on  the  Cheshire  side,  and  to  the 
point  of  Air,  on  that  of  Flintshire. 

The  first  policy  of  the  Company  was  to  change  and 
direcl  the  course  of  the  river ;  and  accordingly,  by  the 
9tlh  of  Geo.  II.  they  were  empowered  to  purchase, 
from  the  lord  and  freeholders  of  the  manor  of  Hawar- 
^en^  about  600  acres  of  waste  marsh  land,  through 
whicb  they  cut  a  new  channel  for  the  Dee.  By  this, 
and  by  several  embankments  made  in  the  years  1754, 
17fi3,  1769,  and  1790,  to  keep  out  the  tide  and  land 
jBoods,  they  have  been  enabled  to  gain  th«  afore-men- 
tioned dlOO  acres ;  which  are  now  covered,  even  the 
iBii^  sides  of  the  embankments,  with  good  crops  of 
com,  of  lucern,  and  of  other  grasses :  and  the  whole 
redeemed  waste  is  incorporated  into  a  township,  bear* 
iog  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Sealand. 

The  purchasing  of  the  Hawarden  waste  for  the  new 
diannel  of  the  Dee,  was  a  policy  by  which  all  parties, 
and  of  course  the  public,  are  gainers.  The  Company 
have  thereby  got  the  fee-simple  of  a  profitable  estate  ; 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  besides  his  share  of  600/.  pur* 
chase-money  then  in  hand  paid,  and  of  S50/.  annuity 
for  ever,  having  the  Advowson  of  the  Rectory  of 
Hawarden,  has  by  the  enclosures  considerably  increased 
tlie  value  of  the  tithes  ;  and  the  freeholders  find  the  pa- 
fochial  rates  somewhat  lessened,  by  applyi/ig  the  S50/. 
annuity  towards  defraying  them. 
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Marsh  lands  still  unenclosec}  within  the  estjiarf  c^ 
the  Dee,  in  Flintshire;  yiz. 

Acrtf, 

Adjoining  the  embankments  of  the  Company  300 

Near  the  villages  of  Burton  and  Shotwick  190 

These  parts,  by  the  dereliction  of  the  sea,  and 
incipient  vegetation,  are  naturally  and  gra-  ^ 

dually  forming  themselves  into  fertile  soil.      ^ 
Above  and  below  the  town  of  Flint,  being  land  7     joqa 
of  the  richest  quality  •••••••••••••••- —••••••    3 

1780 


2.  Saltnet/  Marsh. — The  rental  of  this  enclosure  k 
about  3000/.  some  of  the  strong  soils  letting  at  SOf  • 
per  acre,  and  the  sandy  parts  at  90s*  Crops  of  gram 
well  managed  ;  but  the  grass-lands  are  more  neglected^ 
which  appears  somewhat  extraordinary  in  this  land  of 
cheese. 

4.  Mold, — Such  parts  only  of  this  enclosure  as  were 
sold  to  defray  the  expenses,  have  as  yet  been  brought 
under  .cultivation.  The  crops  of  wheat  in  1796  were 
very  abundant.  That  grain  selling  in  July  and  August 
so*high  as  I2s.  and  lis.  per  bushel,  the  crops  were 
sold  upon  the  fields  at  from  10  to  11  guineas  per  acre; 
and  the  market  dropping  after  harvest  to  Ss.  9rf.  per 
bushel,  the  straw  was  all  the  profit  of  the  purchaser. 
The  crops  in  1797,  succeeding  the  wheat,  were  barley 
and  clover ;  for  which  no  more  than  five  or  six  guineas 
an  acre  were  offered.  The  allotments  sold  from  five 
pounds  to  eight  pounds  per  acre^  in  their  uncultivated 
state. 

5.  Kilken^ 
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5.  Kilheriy  and^  S»  Llarroerres* — The  soils  of  these, 
wastes  were  of  yarious  kinds ;  some  clayey,  some  gra- 
relly^  and  hazel  mould,  on  a  base  of  limestone. 

The  late  Mr.  Lloyd,  vicar  of  Kilken,  having  par- 

chased  an  allotment  of  the  clayey  soil,  carried  limestone 

thereon  at  tlie  rate  of '20  tons  per  acre,  which  was 

e^ual  to  13  tons  of  burnt  lime.     One  part  was  push- 

t>IoD|fied  at  the  rate  of  165.  per  acre;  and  the  sods, 

hiiing  collected,   were  mixed  with  quick-lime,   fresh 

from  the  sod-kilns  burnt  on  the  spot,  layer  upon  layer; 

and  water  being  regularly  thrown  upon  every  stratum  of 

lime,  the  whole  mass  was  quickly  reduced  into  an  ex* 

cellent  homogeneous  manure.  The  other  part  was  com« 

pletely  fallowed,  and  limed  in  the' common  way.     The 

first  kind   of  management  procured  the  best    crop; 

3rielding  full  twelve  returns  of  clean  com. 

'  Some  of  the  seed  was  sown  pickled,  or  steeped  in  a 

compost  of  brine,  urine,  and  slacked  lime,  and  some 

was  sown  in  its  simple  state;  the  result  was  what  he 

naturally  expected, — no  difference  of  crop. 

•  6.-9.  Rhuddlan  Marsh. — This  common,  lying 
near  the  town  of  that  name,  between  St.  Asaph  and  the 
sea,  contains  in  the  whole  about  37,000  acres,  of  a  rich 
sandy  loam ;  whereof  500  acres  were  appointed  by  the 
Act  to  be  sold,  toilfrards  defraying  the  expenses  of  secu- 
liiig  the  whole  marsh,  by  an  embankment,  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  which  has  alarmed  the 
proprietors,  by  having  committed  some  ravages  on 
Tywyn  Abergeleu,  a  neighbouring  waste, 
i  The  embankment  is  to  be  nearly  eight  miles  in  length  \ 
and  of  various  dimensions,  according  to  the  force  of 
the  tide.  In  August  1799,  about  a  mile  and  an  half  of 
it  had  been  completed,  in  the  most  difficult  part :  mea« 
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saring  80  iCeet  in  tfae  base,  seven  feet  9jt,  tbe  top,  aikl 
eight  feet  deep.  The  estimate  of  tbe  whole  embanb* 
ment  and  drainage  had  beea  brought  in  at  ISySOfUm 
About  one-half  of  the  allotn>cnt  to  be  sold  had  bfen 
Uiea  disponed  of ;  some  parts  selling  at  SOI.  and  8«M 
so  high  as  35L  per  acre,  in  their  uniiuproTed  st^te^ 

10.  Globwll  and  Backau — ^Are  two  townshipsjppk  ihB 
parish  of  lilaafyllia.  The  late  Bell  Llojd,  Esq.  wvi 
tbe  chief  proiaoter  of  procnring  an  Act  for  the  eDc{o-» 
sure  and  sale  of  these  small  wastes ;  aiul  the  pfo6tl( 
arising  therefrom, were  laid  out  in  building  a  new  iiua>< 
ket«bouse  in  Llanryliin. 

11.  Sir  at  a  Marcellina^  Tiri/myntichj  and  Dey4r 
dwr. — If  ever  the  metaphor  of  the  Asiatic  Bacdy  of 
^  vallies  standing  so  thick  with  corn  that  they  laugh* 
ed  and  sang,"  could  be  applied  to  any  part  withija  ilkuk 
district,  it  might  have  been  to  the  enclosed  wa^te» 
within  the  manor  of  Deuddwr,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Severn  and  Vyrnwy,  when  they  bore  the  first 
and  second  years  crops.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  in 
time,  whether  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can  possibly  bi9 
exhausted ;  for  it  is  actually  put  to  the  farmer *s  ordeal 
of  oats,  wheat,  wheat,  barley,  wheat,  &c.  &c.  &c* 

A  great  part  of  the  lowlands,  in  these  manors,  mis 
subject  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  sudden  overflow* 
ing  of  the  two  riTcrs,  Severn  and  Vyrnwy,  especiaHx 
the  former.  Hay  and  corn  were  not  in  safety  doiiag 
harvest;  the  soil  of  ploughed  lands  had  frequently 
been  swept  off  by  the  current ;  cattle  overwhelmed  in 
their  pastures,  and  had  oftentimes,  for  some  days,  b«eii 
fed  in  their  stalls,  nearly  up  to  their  spine  in  watei. 
These  were  (evils  that  called  aloud  for  a  clause  in  the 

Act, 
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Act)  to  enable  the  Commisaionens  to  keeptbe  floods  with* 
in  proper  bounds,  by  embankmeDts.  This  power  was 
del^ated  ;  and  the  whole^  the  enclosures  and  all,  com- 
pleted at  the  expense  of  nearly  S6>000/.  .  The  embank- 
laent  was  begun  on  the  Seyern,  a  little  below  Pool 
Qoay  ;  and  continued  all  the  way  to  Cynimerau,  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers  ;  and  from  thence  extended 
farther  for  some  miles,  up  the  Yyrnwy  towards  Llany- 
jDyneich. 

Some  farmers  complain,  that  owing  to  these  embank- 
ments, their  lands  will  diminish  in  fertility,  for  want 
of  the  rich  sediment  usually  deposited  thereon  by  the 
floods :  but  there  are  valves  contrived  to  be  opened  for 
occasional  irrigation ;  and  if  they  be  neglected,  or  im- 
perfectly managed,  where  does  the  blame  lie  ?  There 
are,  it  must  be  allowed,  disadvantages  attending  these 
embankments,  as  well  a^  advantages  ;  but  if  both  be  put 
in  the  balance,  the  latter  must  certainly  preponderate. 

Works  of  such  great  expense,  and  public  impor- 
lance,  should  never  be  put  too  hastily  in  execution. 
SkUful  men,  of  the  first  abilities,  should  be  employed, 
and  consulted;  their  plans  of  proceeding  more. than 
their  estimate  of  expenses,  should  be  compared,  and 
the  best  adopted.  The  fluvial  barrier  should  ever  vary 
its  direction  ;  so  as  not,  even  obliquely,  to  receive  the 
aramentum  of  the  torrent.  The  celerity  and  force  of  a 
flood  are  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  abstract 
quantity  of  water  it  contains,  as  to  the  dimensions  of 
that  quantity.  A  certain  body  of  water,  in  rapid  mo- 
tion, suppose  400  yards  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  when 
oonfined  in  its  channel  to  900  yards,  will  increase  its 
momentttm  or  fprce  of  percussion,  in  a  quadruple  ratip ; 
•r  at  the  squares  of  the  respective  depths*    . 

These  plain  prioeiplet  b^in^  ovedo^^kfi^^  the  proud 
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Sitbrina,  swelling  and  foimiiig  witli  indi'^nant  mgeat 
the  useless  altrmpt  of  mail  to  cluck  her  wonle:!  course, 
iias  repealcdlj'  levelled  the  barrier,  ami  wUb  impunity 
trayerst-'d  lior  old  domaia.  Some  few  breaches  wi-ic 
made  in  Ihe  year  1794,  and  more,  upon  a  sudden  Ibaw 
ill  February,  17P5,  when  llip  plains  were  deluged  wilh 
torrents  from  the  lulls,  whicb  swept  away  nulls  and 
bridges  as  well  aii  cmbanknieuts.  'I'hese  ruptures  were 
repairi  (1 ;  but  in  the  winters  of  1797,  1800,  and  ISOSj 
ibe  river  repeated  her  assaults,  and  vvilh  the  same  sue- 


IS.  Pl4s  Dines  atr-f  Mechain  Iscoed.-  Several 
parts  of  thes<-  wtisles  hnvo  also  bi'i  n  iirou^hi  under  cul- 
tivation :  ind  have  pioduced  cr  >._  >,  generiilly  su>)erior 
to  those  of  the  neigbbou{ing  old  enclosures.  A  piece 
of  ten  acres,  fallowed,  and  manured  wilh  lime  at  tbe 
ra(e  of  100  bushpis  per  acre,  was  s'lwn  with  Ihirty-one 
bushels  and  a  quarter  of  wheat ;  which  produced  S37-J 
bushels,  being  nearly  eleven  returns.  This  was  the 
crop  of  the  year  1794.  in  1795,  and  1796,  oats  were 
successively  sown;  and  wheat  again  in  1797  wilh  a 
scanty  manuring :  but  instead  of  eleven  returns,  as  be- 
fore, the  tLiriner  had  no  cause  to  coiii|ilain  oi five. 

Some  hills  have  been  ploughed,  whose  sides  were  bo 
steep  as  to  form  an  angle  of  40  degrees  wilh  the  hori- 
zon. These  could  not  tiave  been  ploughed  in  the  com- 
mon method ;  and  by  taking  oidy  one  plit  in  a  round, 
the  general  custom  upon  such  declivities,  tlie  work 
would  liave  proved  tedious;  iherefore,  Mr.  Edward 
Evans,  of  Glanbrogan,  near  Welsh  Pool,  invented  a 
kind  of  turn-wrest  plough  for  (he  purpose;  of  which 
the  following  is  a  description  :  a  mould-board  on  each 
sulC|  both  hinged  (o  the  plough-foot,  are  conaected  in- 
wardly 
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wsrdly  by  an  iron  rail,  whicTi  in  the  act  of  projecting 
one  mould-board  out^  must  necessarily  draw  the  otlier 
ini     The  point  of  the  share  is  a  pivot,  turning  in  th« 
heel  of  the  coulter,  for  the   convenience  of  having  the 
fin  of  the  share  on  either  side.     The  beam  also,  seven 
feel  two  inches  long,  resting  upon  a  bolster  two  feet 
five  inches  in  length,  by  means  of  a  dropper  pin,  per- 
forating both,  turns  readily  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left:  and  the  beam,  in  having  its  direction  so  changed, 
by  means  oF  strong  wire  chains  moving  round  a  sd  of 
trills,  acts  upon  the  whole  machine,  changes  the«itua« 
tion  of  the  mould-boards,   turns    over  tlve  lin  of  the 
share;  and  so  the  right  wrest  is  insp^aneonsly  coiv- 
'verted  into  a  left-wrest  plough,  and  vice  versa^  without 
liardly  any  loss  of  time,  while  the  horses  turn  at  the  end 
€>f  the  furrow.     The  iron  rail,*connecting  the  mould- 
lioards,  has  several  niches  in  its  upper  edge  to  regulate 
the  projection  ;  into  which  small  clickers  are  dropt  td 
Ibeep  the  mould-boards  steady ;  and  are  lifted  up  again, 
t>y  means  of  a  cord,  convenient  to  the  ploughman^s 
iuuid,  when  the  change  of  sides  is  to  take  place.     A  si- 
milar contrivance  keeps  also  the  share,  and  beam,  steady 
in  their  new  situations.     The  beam  m^y  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  take  a  plit  of  any  width ;  or  by  being  fixed  in  the 
centre,  without  any  obliquity  of  direction,  and  both 
mould-boards  projecting,  the  plough  is  serviceable  in 
the  hoeing  husbandry,  or  in  opening  furrows  between 
the  butts  on  wet  soils. 

'  Complexity  of  machinery  is  a  great  objection  to 
many  7>(  the  new  invented  implements  of  husbandry. 
This  plough,  by  the  foregoing  description,  or  even  by 
a  plate,  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  too  com* 
plez  for  general  use. 
it  appears  by  the  forgoing  table,  that  the  land- 

owners 
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Qwnem  in  Flintebire  have  been  somewhi^t  active  is  tbe 
cultivation  of  unproductive  lancl3.  Fen's  Heath,  mi 
th^OHifiuei  of  Shropshire,  ^ndXrepe  Wood,  ao  extras 
parochial  waste,  inhabited  by  aboat  500  peraons,  still 
leriiain  the  prey  of  encroach raetits^  The  chief  of  ihe 
Flintshire  hills  are  thoae  of  Buckley,  Halkin,  atfd 
Tegeogl;  nrhich  are  extensive,  and  a  gieat  part  of 
4betn  cultivable. 

.  In  Denbighshire,  legal  enclosures  have  been  sinaU  in* 
deed ;  BQtwitbjstaAding  about  one  half  of  the  eoanty 
iviay  be  deemed  \vaste.  The  Green,  and  other  con* 
nons,  in  the  vicinity  of  Denbigl^,  where  land  lets  9» 
high  as  from  t'ina  to  six  guineas  per  acre,  consist  «f 
about  SQOO  acres  of  very  cultivable  soil. 

^fore  the  four  Acts  of  enclosure  were  ohtauicd  it 
Montgomeryshire,  about  one  half  of  the  county  was 
leckoned  waste ;  and  there  lemains  still  about  300,000 
acres  of  that  description.  Many  of  the  hilh  haw 
depth  of  soil;  and  are  covered  with  moss,  fern  aad 
grass,  up  to  their  very  summits.  The  higher  mouuv 
tains  abound  with  heath  and  turbaries;  and  perhaps 
they  (Cannot  be  more  advantageously  applied,  tbau  to 
the  summering  of  hardy  sheep,  and  producing  a  oom^ 
monage  of  fuel,  where  wood  is  too  scarce,  and  coal  at 
too  great  a  distance. 

It  might  be  expected  that  every  class  of  society  would 
be  benefited  by  the  division,  enclosure,  and  cultivatioB 
of  wastes.  The  Lords  of  the  respective  Manors,  Soli* 
citors,  Commissioners,  Arbitrators,  &c.  &c.  and  the 
public  at  large,  are  evidently  gainers  thereby,  without 
even  the  possibility  of  being  otherwise  ;— -but  the  pre- 
sent race  of  freeholders  immediately  concerned  in  the 
enclosure  and  improvement  of  poor  wastes,  owing  to 
several  extravagant  and  some  unnecessary  expenses, 

purchase 


putcliase  these  addiiiqns  to  tbeic  succcssoni'  eM>iit6S|  ^ 
too  dear  a  pricc» 

The  hoxds  of  the  ^(anor$,  as  if  the  wastes  bad  re«f 
mained  in  statu  quo^  retain  all  their  mineral,  a^d  iiuu 
oerial  rights  and  privileges,  expressed  in^  a  loiig  train 
of.  uniiitelligihle  terms  of  the  feudal  law ;  notwith^t 
staBding  some  show  of  words  ia  the  acts,  alluding  to 
rights^  **  harredy  d^stroyed^  and  extinguished^^*  bjr 
yirtue  of  the  respective  divisions.  The  fact  is,  that 
not  one  single  right  was  ever  given  Kp,  save  the  lord^s 
vight  to  commonage  of  pasture,  which  was  only  aipeif 
shadow,  until  the  years  1796,  and  1797  ;  when  the  free- 
holders of  the  manors  of  Kedewain,  Hopetown,  Qver-» 
^orddwr,  and  Kerry >  thiaking  it  a  grievance  that  the 
lotds  should  be  entitled  to  all  ores  of  metals,  and  fossil 
^oaI>  that  may  at  any  future  time  be  discovered  within 
^beir' respective  allotmeiUs;  agreed  to  give  unto  the 
losds  of  those  respective  manors  one-thirteenth  in  lieii 
0fi  one-fourteenth  share  of  the  wastes,  as  a  compensa* 
titn  for  their  relinquishing  their  claims  to  fossil  ores, 
metalsj  and  coals,  Upfortunately  these  manors  are  in 
a  CfMintry,  where,  in  all  natural  probability,  no  such 
li^in^ak  will  ever  he  discovered.  The  freeholders 
might  as  well  have  purchased  of  the  lords,  the  pri* 
vil^e  of  lobster-fishing  on  the  summit  of  Pqralumon, 
The  Flintshire  lords  have  good  reasons  to  be  more  te« 
aacious  of  their  rights  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
furfece  of  that  county  is  one  extended  sheet,  covering 
immeDse  treasures  of  lead,  calamine,  and  coal ;  but,  in 
that  part  of  Montgomeryshire  in  question,  any  symp- 
toios  of  such  fossils  might  be  deemed  mereZusiis  na» 
tura^. 

There  are  various  opinions  respecting  the  speculative 
desideiatumi  called  a  ^^  Geueral  Actcf  Enclosure.** 

Some 
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Some  theorists  ask,  **  whether,  in  the  present  state  of 
national  opulence  and  population,  the  desired  end 
might  not  mere  profitably  be  obtained,  by  a  superior 
cultivation  of  the  lands  already  enclosed  ?  If  a  far- 
mer,'* they  say,  "  renting  1000  acres,  hn^  too  small  a 
capital,  and  too  few  hands,  to  cultivate  such  a  tract  as 
he  ought,  it  Would  be  deemed  an  imprudent  act,  and 
much  to  his  own  detriment,  were  he,  in  such'  circum- 
stances, to  add  300  acres  more  to  his  farm.  When  he 
sets  about  improving  the  300  acres,  a  great  part  of  the 
JOOO  acres  must  lie  neglected.  The  Agriculture  of 
Britain,'*  they  add,  ^'  may  be  thought  to  be  virtually 
represented  by  such  farmer." 

**  That  we  deny^'^  is  the  answer  of  the  opposite 
party.  **  The  observation  might  be  just,  if  wastes, 
when  allotted,  divided,  and  put  up  \o  auction,  found 
neither  purchasers  nor  cultivation.  But  where  has  that 
been  the  case  ?  Not  in  North  Wales,  it  is  clear.  Be- 
cause one  farmer,  or  one  set  of  farmers  have  not  a  suf- 
ficient capital,  is  that  a  proof  that  none  such  are  Xo  be 
found  ?  Wherever  wastes  are  divided  and  sold,  they 
sell  at  high  prices,  for  cultivation  :  a  clear  evidence 
that  capital  is  not  wanting.  At  the  return  of  peace,  if 
such  a  happy  epoch  we  are  ever  to  see,  the  discarded 
military  may  assist  in  removing  one  objection  urged 
ugainst  a  general  enclosure,  that  is,  want  of  hands ; 
and  universal  industry,  the  parent  of  opulence,  can  in 
a  few  years  double  the  national  capital.  Then,  how 
infinitely  more  pleasing  must  (he  appearance  of  enclo- 
sures and  plantations  be  to  the  eye  of  the  speculative 
traveller,  than  the  present  dreary  aspect  of  the  forlOf  A 
wastes  ?  The  sterile  heaths  once  clothed,  will  so  influ- 
ence the  climate  as  to  cause  some  alteration  in  the  gra- 
duated scales  of  thermometers.     The  much  deprecated 

dimi- 
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duninutioQ  of  wool  is  a  mere  chimaera:  its  quantity 
inust  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  grass 
grown  upon  a  stated  number  of  acres,  appropriated  to 
the  rearing  of  sheep :  and  lands  enclosed,  and  culti- 
vated, must  produce  more  grass  than  those  in  their  na- 
tural state.  Tenants  are  apprehensive  that  such  new 
enclosed  lands  will  be  too  highly  valued  for  the  rearing 
of  sheep :  but  together  with  the  change  in  the  rent  of 
the  land,  and  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  there  should 
accordingly  be  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  rearing/' 
A  third  sect^  thinks  all  the  foregoing  arguments,  on 
both  sides,  vain  speculation ;  being  confident  that  an 
Act  for  General  Enclosure  will  never  take  place.  But 
such  an  opinion  savours  of  a  libel  against  our  Represen- 
tatives in  Parliament ;  as  if  senatorial'  patriotism  were 
£0  languid  as  to  sacrifice  public  good  to  private  inte- 
rest. If  the  annihilation  of  certain  fees  be  thought  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  General  Enclosure,  let  some 
(Oquivalent  be  substituted,  during  the  lives  of  the  pre- 
sent claiman,ts,  and  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury. 
No  class  of  society  could  object  to  such  a  proceeding, 
^as  it  would  ultimately  promote  the  general  weal.  How 
unnatural  it  is  to  permit  our  peasants  to  emigrate  into 
the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  in  quest  of  that  labour  which  is 
80  imxch  wautcd  on  our  own  extensive  wilds  at  home ! 

Progress   of  Enclosure^  in  the  Six  Counties,  since 

^  YAe  Year  1799. 

■ 

In  Anglesey,  no  public  enclosures  have  as  yet  taken 
.place:  Two  wastes,  viz.  Rhos  yr  pen  Eglwys,  and 
Bodfford,  are  now  under  survey.  Talv^rn  Mawr,  an 
extensive  chu in  of  conn>'Cted  wastes,  intermixed  with 
the  oia  enclosures,  and  running  tlirough  the  greater  part 
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of  tlie  coimlj,  is  likewise  under  investigation.  On 
pnrt  of  this  wastelnicl  the  Anglesey  Loyalists  assembled 
previoiis  IB  tlie  battle  of  Beaiiiiiaris,  in  the  ytar  1'648. 

S.  In  Ciicmarvon shire,  Acts  of  Enclosure  have  of  late 
been  miinerous.  About  the  year  1803,  an  Act  was  ob- 
tained to  enclose  Rhos  Hirwen,  a  waste  of  iinprove- 
ablesoil,  in  Lleyn,  consisting  of  about  SC'OO  acres.  It 
is  inhabited  by  scores  of  cottagers,  who  have  made  en- 
croachments thereon,  and  consider  themselves  as  tenants 
in  fee ;  so  mach  so,  that  the  opposilion  shewn  by  them 
has  hitherto  frustrated  the  execution  of  the  Act.  Upon 
this  subject,  a  correspondent  writes  in  the  following 
terras. 

"  I  confess  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  enclosure  of 
Rhos  HirWen.  Jts  poor  inhabilantssupport  themselves 
by  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  without  being  burdensome 
to  the  parishes  ;  and  arc  ready  hands  for  the  farmers  ia 
the  labouring  seasons.  If  these  are  ejected  out  of  their 
residencies,  which  I  find  will  be  attempted,  where  will 
they  remove  to? — To  the  trading  towns,  navy,  army, 
and  particularly  to  America.  The  old  and  infirm  must 
remain,  and  live  upon  the  scunty  allowance  of  the  pa- 
rishes. Hy  thus  enclosing,  ihe  landed  proprietors  will 
enlarge  their  bounds ;  but  it  will  not  conduce  to  add  a 
handful  of  corn  to  the  slock  of  provisions.  There  are 
here  in  Lleyn,  in  other  parls  of  this  county,  and  in  An- 
glesey, many  thousands  of  acres,  not  less  I  believe  than 
two-thirds  of  the  vi  hole,  lying  in  an  uncultivated  waste 
slale.  Were  the  proprietors  to  compel,  or  rather  to 
encourage,  their  tenants  to  cultivate  these  already  en- 
closed wastes,  I  am  confident  the  produce  would  be 
much  more  than  double  what  it  is  at  present,  both  in 
corn  and  cattle,  without  any  further  enclosure  of 
wastes," 

Tbi8 


This  cottespondent  may  be  applaiided  by  some  for 
Ms  humanity,  and  condemi^ed  by  oihers  as  a  narrot^*- 
Kighted  politician :  but  he  is  not  singular  in  his  opi- 
nion. A  gentleman  concerned  in  the  Flintshire  enclo- 
MteSf  spc^ak  thus — "  1  am  sorry  I  ever  consented  to  the 
eaelognre  of  our  bills ;  tire  have  already  almost  put  ail 
end  to  our  sheep-breeding.  I  thini:  the  question  upoa 
a  Oekierai  Act  of  Enclosure,  is  only  for  a  statesman  to 

RS8WCr» 

3.  Penmorva  Marshy  noticed  as  a  ivaste  in  the  S^ur*» 
▼ey  of  1799,  has  been  since  embanked,  and  cultivated, 
in  a  very  effectual  manner,  by  W.  A.  Madocks,  Esq. 
The  same  spirited  improver,  has  also  entered  npon  the 
embankment  of  the  Traeth  Mawr  sands,  vi^faich  vrere 
Tested  in  him  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1808. 
(See  p.  356.)  The  line  of  his  embankment  embraces 
a  tract  of  about  2700  acres,  to  be  redeemed  from  the 
domain  of  Neptune.  These  sands,  in  the  Survey  of 
J799,  were  inadvertently  included  among  the  Meir- 
ionyddshire  wastes ;  the  uncertain  bed  of  the  Glaslyn 
river  being  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties. 

4.  In  the  year  1806,  an  Act  was  obtained  to  enclose 
Morva  Dinlle,  (see  p.  254)  a  waste  situate  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Llandwrog,  Llanwnda,  and  Llanfaglan. 

d.  In  1806,  an  Act  was  procured  to  enclose  the 
waste  lands  in  the  parish  of  Llanddeiniolen ;  and  ano- 
ther Act  in  1808,  "  to  amend  and  explain"  the*  for- 
mer Act.  And  these  were  followed  by  an  Act  for  the 
enclosure  of  the  wastes  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Llanrug.  It  is  a  pity,  in  the  enclosure  of  hilly  wastes, 
the  cultivation  only  of  which  must  be  attended  with 
heavy  expenses,  that  a  junction  of  opinions  and  inte- 
rests among  the  freehoMers  does  not  take  place,  to 
avoid  such  pressure  of  costs.     Here  are  three  several 

Acts 
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Aets  procured  to  enclose  the  wastes  in  two  parishes  ad* 
joining  each  other;  the  expenses  of  which,  added  to 
the  Solicitors'  fees,  and  the  Commissioners'  salaries,  will 
nearly  swallow  up  the  fee-simple  of  the  enclosed  wastes* 
If  the  present  rage  forenclosing  can  be  deemed  a  kind 
of  fashionable  delirium^  these  expenses  ore  drugs  that 
must  act  as  powerful  correctives. 

In  Meirtonyddshire,  Harlech  Marsh,  consistiiig  of 
several  hundred  acres  of  level  and  sound  soil,  has  beea 
divided  and  enclosedi 

Tywyn  Marsh,  noticed  in  1799,  together  with  an 
additional  tract  of  sands,  stretching  along  the  beach  to* 
wards  Aberdy  vi,  makpg  in  the  whole  about  900  acres, 
have  been  enclosed  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  passed 
in  the  year  1805  ;  and  in  1806  another  Act  was  ob« 
taincd,  to  enclose  the  \vaste  called  Gwyddel  vynydd, 
in  the  same  parish  as  Tywyn  Marsh,  and  containing 
ftbout  200  acres\    Two  separate  Acts  for  1100  acres  1 
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_.ln-.  the.  schedule  of  enclosures  in  1799  (p.  258), 
P^nbighshiie  exhibited  but  3100  acres  of  allotted 
ytjBLSpes'*  ,  A. good  deal  of  activity  has  been,  displayed 
since  in  the  county,  which  will  appear  from  the  fol* 
Iflfvipg  particulars : 


■   'A 


T^> 


JBateq? 
th^  Actlthe 


Ma- 

nor*ft 
Share. 

•■  • 


Mames  of  Wastes  en- 
doted  in  Denbigh- 
.  ,«hin^ since  the. 
Y»Uf  1799. 


li  CaUegva  .... 

I 

i:GoeA  Marchan 

SvC^vncoleyon 

4.'Denb^gfaOreeny 


•  :tM 


and 


5,.lIetiUan  Wastes 


€•  Township  of 
Ysgeibion,  in 
the  parish  of 
Lianynys    . 

7.  Abergeleu     . 


( 


1800 


,>1$02 


1802 


1808 


•^ 


'^< 


TT 


Acreage. 


900 


2000 


^000 


600 


Observations. 


.Ai. 


l.Good  soily  and  till- 
able. 

!?.  Limestone  grounds, 
and  rocky. 

3.  Tillable.  Tithe  free 
three  years. 

4.£x<:»elleiktsoil:  crops 
of  standing  wheat 
in  1805,  sold  for  15 
guineas  pel-  acre. 

5. Soils  various:  some 
sound  upon  lime- 
stone, otheis  heathy 
and  peatyv  in  the 
Hilb  of  Hiraethog, 
&c.  Tithe-free  two 
•  years. 

6;  Hilly,  but  tapable  of 
tillage,  l^the-free 
three  years. 

7'  Flat  marshes,  &c. 


In  Flintshire,  they  have  added  considerably  to  the 
liiiioQtot  of  enclosed  wastes,  by  the  division  and  allot- 
ment of  Mynydd  Tegengl^  in  the  parishes  of  Whitford 
and  Ysgeiviog  ;  and  the  proprietors  within  the  fran- 
chise of  Rhuddlan  obtained  an  Act  in  1807,  for  the 
enckisQre  of  their  portion  of  that  rich  marsh. 

The  freeholders  are  active,  in  several  other  parts  of 
the  district,  in  prepariiTg  Bills,  and  making  surveys  of 
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e  nas(«s :  among  otheri;,  nre  the  follimmg  paTtsbes— 
.  Asaph,  in  Flintshire;  Bdtns  Abcrgelen,  in  Den- 
bighshire;   Dangwm,    Ccrfig  druidion,  and  Llanvi- 
|iani;el,  in  ditto  and  Mciiioiiyddshire. 

)n  Montgumcryshirc,  the  townships  of  Origion  and 
ngton,  part  of  them  lying  in  Shropshire,  have 
^n  enclosed,  by  common  consent  oC  the  parties  con- 
I  cerned.     Oilier  townships  or  manors  in  this  county  are 
rcparing,  and  intend  avoiding  the  expenses  of  appli* 
Sations  to  Parliament  ;  such  as  Main,  Dyffryn,  Peni- 
I  and  Teirtrev,  in  the  parish  of  Mcivod,  contain- 
ing about  1400  ncres  ;  Llannerchhudul,  Tempster,  and 
ITrehelyg,  near  Welsh  Pool,  abont  700  acres.     And 
D  lessen  the  expenses  still  farther,  one  Commissioner  is 
^pointed  in  lieu  of  two  or  three,  as  the  case  vm  for- 

•<  Upon  a  retrospect  of  the  whole  waste  land  eaclosuijes 
North  Wales,  there  appears  lo  be  upwards  or 
90,000  acres,  either  completed,  or  in  a  progressiyf 
stale. 

^^H  Prior  to  the  year  1775  ..._ 3,000 

^^K  From  1775  lo  1790  10,000 

^^V*         From  1790  to  1800 £0,000 

^^1  T^um  ISOO  to  1809 30,000 

^^■^  03,000 

^^^P*'  A  great  portion  of  these  93,000  acres  is  Icrel,  and 
capable  of  profitable  cnltivalion  ;  it  were  a  disgrace, 
and  a  national  loss,  to  have  left  them  in  tlieir  original, 
and  comparatively  nnproductive,  slate.  In  other  parts, 
the  freeholders  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  what  may 
be  termed  excess  of  zeal:  their  nllotments  are  either 
too  ateep^  or  too  near  the  clouds,  to  be  brought  under 
tilLtge; 
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! :  planting  them  with  forest  trees,  adapted  to  the 
ad  sitoation,  is  the  only  chance  they  have  to 
being  losers  by  enclosing.  By  planting  enten* 
,  the  face  of  the  country  would,  in  a  few  years, 
onceivably  improved ;  and  the  present  generation 
i  thereby  lay  stock  in  the  wooded  funds  of  Cam- 
)r  the  nse  of  their  posterity. 


tS  cuap. 


.  t 


CHAP.  XII. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GENERAL; 

t 

.-...■.  .  f- 


1.  Anglesey/* 

THE  landed  proprietors  of  (his  county  have  laid 

the  foundation  of  improvements  in  general,  by  theun 
activity  in  the  formation  of  roads,  and  by  instituting 
an  Agricultural  Society. 

In  a  county  where  improvements  in  tillage  are  seW 
dom  thought  of,  some  more  particular  notice  should 
be  taken  of  the  few  which  exist.  The  shore  of  the  Me- 
nai,  from  Baron  Hill  to  Maes  y  Forth,  does  credit  ta 
agriculture ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  island  exhibits 
'  a  very  wild  landscape;  excepting  some  few  scattered 
farms,  which  arc  managed  in  a  superior  style.  These 
appear  as  so  many  detached  Tempes  in  the  land  of 
Cabul. 

When  the  late  Rev.  II.  Wynne  Jones  became  pos- 
sessed of  his  estate,  in  the  year  1775,  he  lett  Trev- 
Jorwerth  farm,  consisting  of  229  acres,  at  the  low  rent 
of  40/.  a  year;  allowing  the  land-tax  also  out  of  that 
small  sum.  The  tenant  complained  that  his  farm  was 
too  dear.  Mr.  Jones  took  it  under  his  own  manage- 
ment ;  and  having  highly  improved  it,  he  lett  it  again 
for  200/.  a  year,  net  rent ;  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  The  expense  of  clearing 
a  piece  of  33  acres  of  furze  and  stones,  levelling  old 
fences,  and  carrying  soil  upon  rocky  parts,  amounted 

to 
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to  900/. ;  out  of  which  a  crop  of  barley,  in  the.  year 
1T95,  sold  at  36^;  per  quarter,  repaid  870/.. 

Mr.  Price,  of  Wern,  is  a  very  active  improver ;  so 
much,  indeed,  that  he  may  be  said  to  boy  land  too 
dear.  Upon  two  acres  of  a  shallow  peaty  soil,  upon  a 
sabstratum  of  shale  grouted  in  clay,  he  expended  as 
ui|der; 

For  cutting  305  roods  of  drains,  pi  ping,  ?    id  r  ^    i     gx 

and  re-filling  the  same,  at  Q^d,  per  rood  S 
For  raising,  blasting,  and  carrying  stones  \  95     i     nx 

to  the  same,  at  90id.  per  rood   ....t* •#••••  -^ 

jgSS    2    6 


The  average  rent  of  land  in  Anglesey,  at  the  date 
of  this  improvement,  may  have  been  about  7^.  6d.  per 
«^;re ;  and  Supposing  these  two  improved  acres  to  be' 
"vorth  IO5.  each,  then  the  laqd  was  bought  at  38  years 
purchase.  The  best  application  of  suqh  undrainable 
spots  would  be  their  conversion  into  plantations  of 
aquatic  trees.  However,  Mr.  Price's  improvements 
pay  him  better  ou  other  parts  of  his  farm. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Bodavon,  and  several 
others,  have  quadrupled  the  value  of  their  estates,  by 
recent  improvements.  Th^  annua}  profits  accruing 
(com  some  of  them,  amount  to  30  per  cept.  upon  the 
money  expended. 

Mr.  John  Rowlands,  of  Dyffryn,  a  tenant  of  Sir 
John  Williams,  of  Bodelwyddan,  is  one  of  the  fevf 
who  take  the  advantage  of  having  their  farms  under 
lease.  One  instance  only  shall  be  given  of  bis  im- 
provements, made  upon  a  piece  of  meadow  land  of 
eight  acres.    The  soil  was  spongy  peat,  and  clay ;  and 

T  3  so 


so  unproductive,  lliat  t)ic  crop  of  ha;,  in  some  parti- 
cular years,  was  Ecarccly  adequate  to  llic  espeose  o( 
mowing.  la  tie  spring  of  1793,  it  was  ilraincJ,  pared 
and  burnt,  aud  sown  willi  turnips  on  (be  third  furrow. 
In  1793  it  was  followed,  limed  at  the  rate  of  240  busheb 
]>cr  acre,  and  sown  with  wheat,  which  produced  ten 
returns.  The  remainder  of  the  rotation  cannot  be  so 
well  approved  :  it  was  barley  in  1794,  barley  again  in 
1795)  giving  nine  feturns;  oalB  in  179C,  with  grass- 
seeds. 

2.  Caernarvonshire. 

This  county  has  been  eminently  forlunate  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  Mr.  Miidocks  among  ils  leading  improvers. 
Indeed,  his  improvements  are  of  such  magnitude  and 
variety,  designed  with  such  lasle,  and  executed  with 
such  facility,  that  a  minute  rcjwrt  of  Ihcm  would  ap- 
pear, to  those  who  have  not  personally  visited  the 
place,  more  like  the  reveries  of  romance  than  the  nar- 
lative  of  genuine  description.  In  harbours,  embank- 
ments, canals,  buildings,  roads,  plantations,  and  rural 
and  commercial  improvements  in  general,  nothing  less 
than  a  Tre  Madoc  Guide  pamphlet  can  do  justice  to 
the  founder. 

The  late  Lord  Fenrhyn's  improvements  arc  noticed 
in  the  Sections  on  Leases,  Plantations,  Roads,  &c. 

Clearing  the  fields  of  vast  nodules  of  trap,  whin- 
stone,  quartz,  and  grey  granite,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  processes  of  improvement  in  this  county : 
quicklime,  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion  with,  dimi- 
nishes considerably  the  expense  of  blasting. 
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Exptnies  of  Draining  a  Meadoza  of  Twenty-fouf 
AcTesy  at  Vaenol,  near  Bangor. 

160  Toodaof  main  drains,  culling  and  fill-  ^   nan    n    n 

ing,  at  Sf .  6f/.  per  rood  > 

1060  roods  of  wedged  traasverscdiainS}  at  8e/.  35     6    &  , 
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^Bpo  pnrt  tvithin  the  district  stands  in  greater  need  o£ 
Jraiaing  than  a  great  tract  of  the  Vale  of  Llanrwst. 
Between  the  town  and  tlic  upper  end  of  the  vale,  the. 
soil  is  cither  gravelly,  or  a  dry  loam  ;  and,  conse> 
<)uently,  a  great  part  of  it  under  tillage.  From  Trevriw 
to  Caer  Rhtln  is  almost  a  dead  flat  of  rusby  meadow, 
^ound,  in  the  whole  about  three  or  four  ihousaniL 
teres ;  which,  for  want  of  draining,  einbnnking,  and, 
other  improvements,  arc  not,  in  many  places,  worth, 
above  6;.  or  7s.  an  acre  ;  whereas,  were  such  opera- 
lions  performed,  they  might  be  made  cheap  at  30s.  an 
ncie.  The  proprietors  arc,  for  the  must  part,  persons 
of  the  greatest  property  in  the  county.  In  some  places, 
where  there  is  a  draught  of  the  superfluous  moisture, 
the  soil  is  a  productive  loam.  In  others,  the  stagnant 
water  baa  rendered  it  a  perfect  bog,  partly  peal,  and 
partly  clay  ;  producing  only  a  very  scanty  crop  o^ 
short  and  sour  hay,  and  that  frequently  carried  off  in 
bundles  on  horses'  backs. 

The  silt  brought  up  by  tfae  spring  tides,  and  depo- 
sited on  the  margin  of  the  river,  1ms  raised  its  bed 
Above  ihe  hilUsideof  the  vale  ;  and  conduced  to  render 
(he  meadows  boggy.  To  bring  them  into  a  state  of 
fcitiUty,  three  thiiigf  r«aiain  to  be  done. 

t4  First, 
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First,  an  embankment,  to  keep  oat  the  tides,  and 
laod-floods ;  with  sluices  for  occasional  watering. 

Secondly,  a  master-drain,  cot- the  whok  length  of 
the  marshy  grounds,  on  the  hill-side  of  the  vale ;  and 
smaller  collateral  and  transverse  drains,  at  necessary 
distances ;  ivjiich  would  serve  -  also  as  fetooes,  and 
boundaries  of  property. 

'"  Thirdly,  a  ledge  of  rocks,  called  the  Arrow  ^,  cross- 
ing  the  Conway  about  a  furlong  above  Tal-y-Cavn 
Ferry,'  where  the  river  is  238  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 
deep  at  low  water,  ought  to  be  levelled.  Below^  the 
spring  tides  flow  thirteen,  and  the  neap  tides  seven 
feet ;  and  that  depth  would  be  continued  further  up 
the  river,  were  it  not  for  this  obstruction  ;  over  wht<ih 
there  is  a  fall  of  three  feet  at  low  water.  Cutting -tile 
rock  to  that  depth,  would  be  a  great  advantage- to 
navigation ;  such  vessels  as  draw  six  or  seven  feet  water, 
might  then  go  on  to  Trevriw,  on  neap  tides  :  itwkiuldy 
moreover,  by  lowering  the  water  three  feet,  assist  'ma- 
terially in  draining  the  meadows. 

In  the  year  1783,  Mr.  Golborne  brought  in  his  esti« 
mate  of  the  expense  of  levelling  the  Arrow,  at  K)0/. 
It  was  then  laid  aside ;  but  the  proprietors  of  lands  ad« 
joining  have  lately  entered  into  a  subscription,  and 
have  contracted  for  the  removal  of  the.bar  for  £30/.- 

[^This  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  the  Conway  has 
been  partially  removed.'] 

3.  Denbighshire* 

Some  parts  of  the  Yale  of  Clwyd  are  almost  in  as 
bad  a  state,  for  want  of  outlets  to  the  stagnant  water, 

•  Ffom^onv)  rough.' 

as 
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as  those  described  in  the  Vale  of  Llanrwst.  Mtich  lias 
been  done  in  draining  and  embanking  on  Lord  Bagot^s 
estate,  and  by  other  proprietors ;  but  still,  much  more 
land  remains  under  its  natural  crops  of  rushes  and  other 
aqaatics. 

'  The  Rev.  R.  B.  Clough  began  his  improvements  up- 
on Eriviat  farm  in  the  year  1792,  and  from  that  to 
1797  he  expended  100/.  per  annum,  in  fencing  with 
quicksets,  straightening  hedges,  stone-pipe  draining, 
irrigating,  and  making  reservoirs,  &c.  though  he  was 
bnly  tenant  at  will. 

'  He  has  since  extended  his  improvements  upon  his 
late  purchased  estates,  so  considerably,  as  to  paj'  about 
50/,  weekly  to  labourers  and  artificers.  For  his  exieh" 
iiye  and  complete  system  of  irrigating  his  meadow  and 
imstare  lands  at  Bathavarn,  the  Society  for  the  Encou« 
ragement  of  Arts  honoured  him  with  a  gold  medal,  ia 
1807. 

Mr.  Griffith  of  Gam,  and  several  other  gentlemen 

in  this  county,  pursue  the  same    spirited  system  of 

fkrixiing.    Mr.  Griffith  has  been  at  great  expense  in 

cbnveying  a  stream  to  irrigate  his  grass  lands*    An 

instance  of  his  other  improvements  may  be  given  upon 

a  piece  of  10  acres,  a  part  of  it  being  very  springy,  the 

other  overrun  with  furze.     The  expenses  of  draining 

and  ridding,  two  years  rent  and  taxes  included,  anioniit- 

ed  to  160/.    In  1795,  it  was  fallowed,  manured  with 

£14  cubic  yards  of  lime  compost,  and  sown  with  35 

bushels  of  wheat ;  produce  237f  bushels.     In  1796,   it 

"was  sown  with  31|  bushels  of  barley;  produce  400 

bushels. 

The  late  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.  had  a  farm  of  about 

JiOO  acres,  atBrynbo,  near  Wrexham.    The  situation 

is  bleak,  and  the  soil  naturally  poor ;  being  a  hungry 

clay 
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clay  on  a  substratum  of  yellow  ramrael,  or  coal  schist, 
which,  in  some  pUices  appi3ars  in  lite  day.  Huwever, 
by  good  tillage,  and  maaurin^  wilh  lime,  at  the  rater 
of  ten  tons  |Kr  acre,  it  is  so  fur  improved,  that  tb* 
tiihcs  of  corn,  within  thetosvnship,  have  advanced  402. 
syear  in  value;  aiving  exclusively  to  his  improve- 
sienls.  He  had  bronght  under  cultivation  150  acres 
of  wild  heath,  till  then  abounding  only  in  springs  and 
furze.  A  crowned  head  had  assisted  him  in  making 
bis  compost  manures.  OfTa,  king  of  Mercia,  had  cm> 
ployed  men  to  bring  together  the  soil ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson went  to  the  expense  of  lime,  to  be  mixed  with 
it.  Large  cavities,  of  (he  shape  of  inverted  cones, 
vere  cut  at  convenient  distances,  in  Offa's  dyke,  which 
funs  across  Drynbo  faTm.  The  cavities  were  filled  up 
vith  limestone  and  coal,  and  then  burnt  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  sod-kilns  in  the  Vale  of  Clwjd. 


4.  Flintshire. 

The  imprevemcnls  carried  on  by  the  gentlemen  and 
farmers  of  this  county,  consisting  chiefly  of  more  ju* 
dicions  tillage,  and  manuring,  are  occasionally  no- 
ticed in  theit  more  appropriate  Sections.  As  to  (be 
farmers  in  the  mining  part  of  the  county,  lead  and 
coal  carriage,  and  lean  horses,  are  too  much  their 
objects  of  attention,  to  permit  them  to  devote  much 
•f  tbeti  time  to  the  employments  oi  agriculture* 

■5.  Meirion^ddshke. 

When  Mr-  Cerbet  became  possessed  of  Ynyey- 
maeagwyu  estate  in  the  year  1782,  the  demesne  laud 
consisted  of  about  60Q  acies,  whereof  9€1  were  in  the 

stale 
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9ta(e  q(  nature,  a  perfect  turbary ;  and^  cxdusiYC  of 
fuel,  not  wortli  above  Od.  per  acre*  The  practicability 
of  redeeming  such  wastes,  and  the  legulai:  annual  ex« 
pense.  of  buying  hay  to  maintain  a  numerous  stock, 
wea^  sufficient  stimuli  to  excite  a  person  of  meaner  spi^ 
rit  than  Mr.  Corbet,  to  their  improveqient.  The  work 
wan  begun  in,  the  year  1788 ;  and  by  the  year  1791,  ha 
bad  made  such  a  progress  as  to  merit  a  gold  medal  from 
t|pQ  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  and  the 
applause  of  every  person  who  beheld  ^terili^  suc^ 
oeeded  by  sqch  luxuriant  crops'.  The  farm  now  pro- 
duces  annually,  upon  an  average,  about  500  tons  of 
hay.  The  crops  of  the  improved  turbary  are .  various^ 
accoi^ding  to  difference  in  their  mapagement,  in  mantt<« 
rijig  and  watering,  from  one  ton  and  an  half,  to  twa 
tons  and  an  half  per  acre. 

Expense  of  the  Improvements* 

Embanking  1980  yards,  at  2s.  6d.pal    ^^^  jq  ^ 
yard  ——•—.—••••••••••—•»»*•■■—>••■»•.•— w—  ^ 

Do.    S3I0  yards,  at  Ir.  3d.  ..^...^.m^m*..    144  7  6 

Diaining  12133  yards,  at  7 id.  .^.......^..    389  2  6 

Sundry  other  improvements  ..^..........^ .....      40  6  3 

je821    6    3 

Value  of  261  acres  of  unimpioyed  tnr-  >       ^  9  15    9 

bary,  at  9d.  per  acre  ^.m..........*...*   y 

Present  value  of  144|  acres,  improved  >       ^n    g    g 

to  be  worth  305.  per  acre  ^.^••........  S 

Do.  of  116|at40i.  peracre.. — .    £33    0    0 

£450    2    6 
Aanaal  profit  of  the  impioreinent  mmm*   jg440   6    9 

Which 
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Which  is  more  than  50  per  cent,   per  annum  inte* 
rest  for  the  money  expended.  ^ 

'  Mr.  Corbet  still  prosecutes  hk  improvements,  iii  the 
same  manner,  upon  some  additional  tracts  of  turbary; 
und  upon  his  allotments  of  waste  land  on  Tywyn 
Marsh.  Many  of  the  poor  of  the  country  are  invited 
by  him  to  cut  their  fuel  frarm  hils  turbary  wastes,  upon 
condition  that  they  cut  to  a  certain  depth,  and  leave 
the  surface  quite  smooth,  gradually  sloping  from  the 
l^entre  towards  all  points* ,  - 

'  Tan  y  Bwlch  House  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  most 
romantic  woodland  scene,  aggrandized  with  bold  rocks 
and  hoarse  cascades;  and  aloft,  commanding  a -full 
prospect  of  the  Valley  of  Festiniog,  so  much  celebrated 
by  Lord  Lyttelton^  The  landscape  bad  one  impCT« 
fection :  about  141  acres  of  the  fore-ground  were  a 
dreary  waste,  covered  only  with  a  scanty  crop  of  coarse 
grasses,  and  bog-myrtle ;  and  subject  to  frequent 
inundations  by  land  floods,  as  wetl  as  spring  tides  from 
Traeth  Bychan.  This  one  thing  needful  to  complete 
the  beauty  of  the  valley,  Mr.  Oakeley  has  supplied, 
«by  forming  an  embankment  to  keep  out  the  floods  and 
tides ;  and  by  draining  the  intermediate  space,  so  as  to 
render  the  turbary  soil  capable  of  bearing  abundant 
crops  of  hay  and  corn.  In  the  year  1797,  the  im- 
prover was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts. 


Expense 
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,  Expense  of  the  Improremenis. 

14S3  yards  of  embankment,  36  fee^*^ 

in  tbe  base,  three  feet  at  the  top,  and  >    £i69    3    9 

nine  feet  high,  at  19;.  per  rood         j 
106  roods  of  main  drains,  at  3s.  per  rood        15  18    0 
550  roods  of  sod  fences,  planted  ivith^ 

three  rows  of  willow,  and  a  foss  on>    55  IQ    Q 

each  side ;  at  Ss.  per  rood  ••••••.••—••••••    j 

3885  roods  of  wedged  drains,  at  3d.  per  rood    48  1 1 
Levelling  old  pits,  &c.  ..^............m...........        SO    0    0 

£809    I    3 


i*aifta 


On  Rag  demesne,  the  property  of  the  late  Colonel 
Salesbury,  about  600/.  were  expended,  in  the  years 
1790  and  1791,  in  draining  about  40  acres,  of  peaty 
and  clayey  soil.  The  drains,  in  some  places,  required 
to  be  nine  feet  deep,  insomuch  that  3964  loads  of 
9tones  were  buried  in  draining  eleven  acres  ;  and  the 
ground  was  so  spongy,  as  to  require  props  to  keep  the 
drains  open  while  in  filling.  Although  the  expen« 
diture  is  here  nearly  the  fee.  simple  value  of  the  land^ 
yet)  considering  the  swamp  to  be  so  near  the  house,  the 
improvement  was  indispensable,  had  the  expense 
amounted  to  double  the  sum. 

improvement  on  Traetb  Mawr  Marsh,  by  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Lloyd. 

An  embankment  formed  to  keep  out  the  tide,  made 
at  first  too  frail  to  withstand  the  current,  was  conse^^ 
qucntly  broken  three  successive  times.  A  sufficient 
hint  to  enlarge  tbe  dimensions. 

The  present  embankment  is  30  yards  wide  at  the  basp^ 

and 
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and  four  yards  deep,  at  one  end;  tapering  to  16  yards 
at  the  base,  and  three  yards  deep  at  the  other  eod ; 
with  valve  sluices  to  drain  the  land-fioods — GSioods  at 
32s.  each— C9/.  6s. 

The  land  secured  from  salt  water  by  this  fence,  lefts 
for  15L  per  annum ;  and  considering  it  to  be  of  little 
or  of  no  viilue  before,  the  iinprovcmcRt,  although  upon 
a  small  scale,  was  equal  to  the  buying  of  land  under 
five  years  purchase. 

Ynys  fawr  farm,  on  the  same  marsh,  has  also  been 
embanked  by  the  same  proprietor.  About  50  years 
back,  tliis  tenement  was  lett,  and  dear  enough,  at  30/. 
but  since  the  tide  has  been  kept  out,  the  present  tenant 
is  enabled  to  pay  200/.  rent. 


I 


6.  Montgomeryshire. 

The  improvements  of  (his  county  consist,  for  ilie 
most  part,  in  giving  better  tiltli  to  the  land,  in  mami- 
ring  more  abundantly,  and  in  bringing  the  operation  of 
the  plough  closer  to  the  hedges.  These  indeed  are 
almost  become  general ;  and  several  gentlemen,  and 
spirited  farmers,  pursue  the  more  expensive  improve- 
ments of  draining,  watering,  &c.  upon  a  large  scale. 

Tiie  improvements  of  the  late  Mr.  Bell  Lloyd,  of 
Bodvacfa,  are  already  noticed.  Thoseof  another  person 
cf  similar  character,  the  lute  Arthur  Blayncy,  Esq.  of 
Gregynog,  whose  death  this  county  has  great  cause  to 
lament,  muit  also  be  noticed,  A  stranger  must  have 
very  little  curiosity,  if  he  could  travel  through  hia 
estates  without  enquiring,  "  Who  is  the  proprietor  ?" 
Thelands  were  under  superior  tillage ;  the  farm-bouses 
and  ofHces  were  uncommonly  neat  and  commodious; 
the  fences,  quick  and  flourishing;  the  occapiers 
happy. 
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happy,  and  gerterally,  in  good  circumstances.  The 
expense  of  an  improvement  was  no  object  to  him, 
when  convinced  of  i(a  utility.  In  the  several  articles 
of  buildings,  fences,  driiins,  roads,  plantutiont;,  ponds^ 
piim^is,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  tenants,  he  expended  nalessa  sum  than  20,000^. 
in  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life;  and  that,  with- 
out raising  as  much  as  one  pound  in  his  rcnial. 

The  spirit  of  improvement,  gradually  expanding^ 
has  visited  some  of  the  most  inaccessible  corners  of  the 
district,  even  Llanwddyn,  a  solitary  recess,  which  a 
London  rsit  would  call  (lie  "  fag  end  of  the  creation." 
The  whole  breadth  of  that  valley,  for  some  miles  ia 
length,  consists  of  a  very  spongy  peat  soil,  in  the  slate 
of  nature;  and  frequently  overflowed  by  sudden  tor- 
lenls  from  the  hills.  Lenis  Jones,  Esq.  of  Cynon,  cm- 
banked,  and  drained  about  20  acres  of  it,  in  the  years 
1794  and  1795  ;  and  were  the  otlier  proprietors  to  co- 
operate will]  him,  in  directing  and  deepening  the  bed 
of  the  Vyrnwy,  which  runs  through  the  vale,  the  whole 
morass  of  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  Ibrce-quar* 
lers  breadth,  might  be  drained,  so  as  to  produce  abun- 
dance of  hay  and  pasture.  The  soil  is  rank  and  deep, 
in  most  parts  of  the  slough. 
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This  very  necessary  operation  in  farming,  becomes 
more  generally  practised  every  j'ear.  Formerly,  most' 
of  the  drains  were  cut  about  IS  inches  wide  at  tlie  (op, 
and  about  (en  inches  at  the  bottom  ;  which  was  consi- 
1  as  a  proper  width  for  men  to  work  t>  them,  with 


rase  find  expedition.  The  quantify  of  sloncs  necessary 
(o  fill  tfiL'se  viile  ilraitis,  rendered  tlicm  too  expensive 
wlicn  tlie  carriofTC  was  from  a  distance  ;  (liercfore  nar- 
row drains,  from  ten  inchts  to  a  foot  wide  al  lop,  and 
five  inciies  at  boltom,  were  readily  adopted.  These 
arc  cut  by  the  tni'ii  standinfj  on  ihe  surface,  and  baviiig 
long'liandletl  spades,  maltociis,  and  KCoops  for  the 
purpose.  When  they  are  to  be  filled,  small  BttMiea  are 
porired  in,  topsy  lurvey,  from  a  tumble  cart.  These 
narrow  drains  are  more  convenient  when  the  issue  of 
valer  ia  sinnll,  and  the  filling  malerials  scanty :  but 
where  (he  issue  is  considerable  and  materials  convenient, 
Ihewider  drain  should  be  prcferre<l,  as  it  must  be  more 
durable,  being  less  subject  to  obstructions.  Sometimea 
in  these  wider  drains,  the  issue  of  water  will- be  so  co- 
pious as  to  require  a  pipe  to  be  made  in  the  bottom,  of 
flattish  sloncs  ;  where  Ihe  issne  is  less,  the  first  layer,  of 
good-sized  round  stones,  is  fixed  by  the  hand,  and 
then  the  remainder  is  filled  promiscuously.  This  lat* 
ter  method  is  esteemed  the  most  durable  of  any  :  it  can- 
not be  obstructed  by  the  passing  over  of  wheeled  car* 
riages,  nor  by  the  burrowing  of  moles. 

Drains  arc  sometimes  filled  with  alder  brushwood, 
furze,  and  sucli  perishable  ma.teriuls> 

Where  no  filling  materials  are  at  band,  the  wedged 
drains,  a.ni\  the  s/iouldcnd  drams  arc  used;  but  few 
soils  and  situations  will  suit  tUcm.  Thcsods  moulder, 
and  moles  obstruct  the  passage;  neitlier  will  the  sod- 
wedges,  in  strong  soils,  sdrait  any  filtration  of  the  aide 
water.  In  some  pl»ccs  they  arc  said  to  have  lasted  15 
or  50  years;  in  other  places  they  have  been  opened, 
and  filled  with  stones,  in  less  than  half  Ihat  time. 

Draining   pipes,    and   draining  tiles,   are  iQade  of 


clunch,  by  Wm 
Flintshire. 

Where  spring,  properlj  socalteJ,  evidently  appear, 
the  draining  of  tbem  is,  in  genera),  easily  accom- 
plished. But  where  n  tract  ut' Innd  aniformly  exhi- 
bits a  chilled  and  oozy  surface,  producing  carcxcs  nnil 
other  starved  plants,  it  is  a  sure  sigu  that  clay  is  too. 
near  the  surliice  to  admit  the  absurption  of  the  super- 
fluoiis  mointure  :  iinder-dniins  in  such  situations  most 
be  numerous,  nnd  Riled  to  Ihc  surface  with  percolating 
materials,  coarse  gravel,  &c.  otherwise  they  cannot  be 
of  much  service.  Di'cp  ploughing,  copious  liming,  and 
every  olher  means  used  to  deepen  the  staple,  by  soil 
»nd  dung  composts,  &c.  will  be  more  effectual  to  im- 
prove such  land,  even  than  draining,  A  piece  of  this 
description  was  observed  to  be  ploughed  for  the  first 
lime  so  late  as  June,  having  been  previously  drained, 
and  worked  well  during  snmtiier;  the  unreduced  sods 
charred  and  spread  btlbre  llie  sited-furrow.  Tlie  ma- 
nure was  a  compost  of  wnsle  soil,  lime  unslaked,  and 
the  refuse  of  cliarcoaUiearlhs,  in  regular  layers;  the 
charcoal  assisting  the  lime  in  reducing  the  fresh  soil 
to  an  homogeneous  mass.  This  was  carted,  after  being 
repeatedly  turned,  and  spread  upon  the  sod  astics.  The 
situation  was  npland,  and  the  farmer  was  laughed 
at  for  sowing  wheat  in  land  that  was  not  worth  above 
■even  shillings  per  acre.  He  was  recommended  to  sow 
rye,  but  he  persisted  in  his  intention,  and  upon  nine 
acres  he  bestowed  17  bushels  of  wheat,  beingonly  thrce- 
fiflhs  of  the  usual  qnantity  of  seed.  The  crop,  in 
bulk,  was  as  mucTi  as  the  land  could  bear;  and  the  pro- 
duce was  extraordinary,  soil  and  sitnalion  considered, 
being  187  bushels.  The  sjiecies  of  wheat  was  red 
Lammas.  This  kind  of  soil,M'ell  known  by  its  produce 
vWALES.]  V  of 
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of  Ibc  caxex  panlcea,  crafaiiry,  blue-bntllc,  louse-wort 
&c.  when  dried,  eitiier  by  draining,  or  acitrmi'nttnf;  lliQ 
staple  by  deep  ploughing,  &c.  is  one  of  the  mast  im— 
proveuble  of  poor  soils.  It  will^  by  the  aid  of  ma'- 
nure,  be^tr  a  longer  course  of  tillage  without  riinntn^ 
weedy,  than  any  other. 

In  the  enclosing  of  waslj;  lapds  of  this  description, 
were  lart;e  tracts  diyided  into  rhonjbs  instead  of  squares, 
theyniightbetnore  advantageously  cut  tivaled, especially 
itisideland  situations.  The  ridges  running  paratbL  >vil^ 
tbe  sides  of  the  rhomb,  would  dispose  of  the  surface- 
ivaler  by  agradual  fall,  so  as  not  to  curry  dimt)  t'>¥ 
^oil  and  manure,  whicli  would  be  tlic  case  in  farming 
the  ridges  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  square  field  ;  and 
by  endeavouring  to  avoid  this  evil,  the  ridges  must  ruq 
diagonally  to  the  scjuare,  and  of  course  be  of  irregular 
and  inconvenient  lengths.  The  ditch  fences  of  a  rhomb 
9IE0,  in  such  situations,  would  be  more  elfeclual  at 
drains  (o  carry  ofT  the  oozing  water  which  runs  between 
the  top'Eoil  and  clayey  substratum,  Ihaa  those  on  lh(i 
sides  of  a  square  can  possibly  be. 


SECT.    II. PAHIKG  AND  BURNING. 

This  piactice  is  almost  universally  condemoed  by 
writers;  and,  upon  that  accouiir,  alcnost  universally 
prohibited  by  lamllords  and  Iheir  agents.  But  whqt 
Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his  f^say  on  Soils  and  Mqnurcs,  sayp 
in  its  d' fence,  seems,  in  Ihe  eyeof  souLid  reason  ^nd 
philosopli;^,  to  overbfdauce  whatever  bus  been  urged 
^^ip'«(  tl.  The  evil  i>ttribut«d  to  i|$  ^sf.,  can  only  bfi 
f pplicabl^  tp.  its  ^tftfse.     Quucl^  ^ay  den;  l(ie  virtues 
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Hhe  most  valuable  medicines  in  the  'nfaole  Materia 
uedica,  beciiusc  in  imprmlent  hands  ihey  may  be 
strong  poisons.  So  piTiiig  and  burning  reduce  course 
and  useless  i^rasses  iFito  the  pabulum  uf  a  new  aiicces* 
sion  of  better  berbage,  and  renovate  diseased  soilst 
but  whet)  tbe  bind  is  llius  once  bfouirlit  to  a  stale  c»- 
pable  of  ferlLlit^,  the  too  common  proceeilin^  is,  to  &ip 
ils  very  essence  of  nseful  ve^tatiim  by  raising  succea* 
eive  crops,  with  careless  tillage,  no  rest  and  little  ma- 
nure.  This  is  the  quackery  that  has  brought  the  ra- 
tional operation  of  paring  and  burning  into  such  dii- 
credit. 

One  writer  ur^es,  tliitt  ''it  deprive)  the  soil  of  its 
natural  grasses."  Very  true:  but  if  tliose  natural 
grasses  be  good,  no  person  will  be  foolish  enough  to  de- 
stroy them  ;  if  not,  why  should  they  be  preserved  in 
prei^rence  to  a  better  crop,  which  may  be  br->n<;hl  to 
fuccecd  them  ?  Another  asserls,  that  it  dimiiiihhcs  the 
toil  at  tbe  extravagant  rale  of  nineteen  parts  uui  of 
twenty;  while  Kirwan,  and  others,  who  have  elusety 
studied  the  theory  and  process  of  combusiion,  rcdiic« 
the  diminution  to  a  mere  trifle.  Without  atteinpimj 
to  decide,  upon  chemical  points,  wiierr  doclors  dis* 
agree;  be  it  sulHcicnt  here  to  state,  that  aecordtuK  to 
the  opuiioHs  of  the  most  experi^iced  firmers  in  ih  s 
district,  it  is  the  speediest  and  cheapest  mettnid  of 
luinging  coarse  soils,  over-run  with  (cm,  ling,  S"">''t 
mosGes,  and  coitrse  herbage,  under  n  course  of  tillage  ; 
and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary,  nor  perlfflp*  pniper, 
to  repeat  the  operatifiB.  \J\)*m  coiirse  drt  soiIsH  i»  aa 
excellent  prcpHratien  for  turnips ;  and  there  is  HOire-'ly 
any  toil  so  poor,  even  in  high  elevatiwie,  but  tliai  i>/ 
ppngtnd  burning  it  will  produce  u  crop  of  rye,  to  lie 
Udbya  crop  of  turnips;  which  when  cwittS'iied 
V  2  upon 
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Upon  tlic  land  by  sbccp  and  ciitlle,  will  adJ  culicsion  )o 
the  soil,  so  as  to  produce  successions  of  corn  and  grasses. 

The  usual  time  of  paring  is  in  May,  tliat  the  sods 
may  be  burnt  in  June,  before  the  nights  Icngdien,  so  as 
to  render  the  process  more  difficult.  The  peasants  say 
that  peat,  containing  vegetable  rools  and  fibrea,  do 
burn  better,  as  I'uel,  when  cut  about  the  middle  of  May, 
Boraetitnes  sooner  or  later,  according  to  tlie  state  of  the 
Spiing.  They  maintain  the  circuhilion  of  a  vegetable 
juice  iu  peat,  which  tliey  call  nodd  mown,  analogous 
to  the  sap  in  trees;  and  that  peat  cut  for  fuel  before 
this  sap  ascends,  will  not  burn  nearly  as  well  in  winter, . 
though  equally  h.irvesled.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  tlm 
best  lime  also  tu  pare  and  burn  for  li<  Id  manure.  Peaty 
soils  do  CDutiin^iises  that  apparcu'ly  ignite,  in  innti- 
inerable  luminous  sparkles,  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the 
air,  by  being  cut  In  the  night :  whether  this  phosphalvd 
air  is  more  copious  during  the  supposed  circulation  uf 
the  nodd  maisn,  than  at  other  times,  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say. 

In  most  places,  the  measure,  by  which  labourers 
pare  and  burn,  is  called 'sfuH^,'  being  somewhat  more 
than  two-thirds  of  a  statute  acre.  Their  pole,  called  a 
quart,  is  four  square  yards  and  an  half,  and  160  quarts 
make  a  'stang.  The  paring  was  formerly  done  at  6s.  a 
'slang ;  it  afterwards  advanced  to  lOs.  Qd.,  to  12j.,  and 
now,  in  some  parts  to  \bs.  or  16j.  When  the  parers 
burn,  they  generally  charge  half  price  more;  but  they 
arc  apt,  in  burning,  to  collect  loo  large  heaps,  for  ex- 
pedition  sake,  and  thereby  render  the  ashes  more  eSete: 
therefore  farmers,  in  general,  take  upon  themselves  the 
burning.  The  best  method  seems  lu  be,  Xo  burn  the 
sods  in  fimell  heaps,  continually  smothering  the  fire; 
and  aa  euon  as  the  heap  be  of  a  proper  size,  and  the 
upper 
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upper  sods  moderately  charred,  to  spread  it  imme- 
diately, without  suiTerin^  it  to  cool;  by  which  means 
both  the  carbon  and  the  salts  will  be  preserved  for  the 
soil. 

The  nshes  of  pared  sods  burnt  in  J  une,  are  frequently 
left  in  heaps,  without  being  spread  until  seed-time  in 
September,  or  lafcr,  when  rye  is  sown.  Somctimra  the 
rye  growing  on  the  seites  of  these  heaps  will  l>e  a  foot 
or  more,  taller  than  the  surrounding  crop.  Writers 
say,  that  the  fire  dissipates  every  ferlilizing  quality  in 
the  ashes;  but  to  what  will  they  attribute  this  superi* 
orily  in  thecrop  ;  and  that  regularly  over  the  whole 
field  J  To  the  seites  being  only  covered  by  the  eSete 
ashes  during  the  summer  months  f 

A  very  injurious,  but  common  practice,  not  to  be  to- 
lerated, is  that  of  paring  the  surface  of  waste  lands, 
and  burning  it  in  large  heaps,  with  such  intense  heat 
as  frequently  to  convert  clayey  sods  into  perfect  brick, 
and  the  remaining  ashes  into  effete  dust;  to  be  carried 
into  the  adjoining  fields.  This  practice  ruins  the 
wastes,  without  any  apparent  benefit  to  the  enclosed 
knds. 
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SECT.    III. — MANUKI^fG. 


Kinds  of  Manures. 

].  SffELLSjuD. — This  maaure  is  found  in  different 
parlson  tliccoasts  of  Caernarvonshire,  and  Anglesey; 
but  the  greatest  fertilizer  is  that  brought  from  Traeth 
Cock,  or  Red-Wharf  Bay,  in  the  North-east  side  of 

tleeey.     It    contains   about   two-thirds,  aud  from 
u  3  that 


mi. 
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that  to  four-fiftlis  of  decayed  shells.  Thf  first  time  it 
was  known  to  be  used  as  a  ir.amire,  was  about  the  year 
1645,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  Vicar  of  Llan- 
sadwrn*.  Whether  be  tried  it  I'rom  his  own  sptcu- 
lalion,  or  from  hearing  of  its  good  effects  in  Dcrousbire 
and  Cornwall,  is  not  known.  Ilis  neighbours,  however, 
seeinir  his  crops  so  much  superior  to  their  own,  soon 
fulluweil  his  example  ;  bat  upon  a  smalt  scale,  for  it 
was  conveyed  lo  the  inland  parts  by  horse-loads.  It 
in  now  carried  to  the  distance  of  tea  or  twelve  miles  in 
carts  and  waggons  ;  and  coastwise,  and  to  the  ohU 
skirls  of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire  in  tloops.  It  i& 
laid  upon  the  surface  about  one  inch  thick  ;  and  if  its 
good  quality  be  not  gashed  away  by  violent  rains  sooa 
after  it  be  spread,  it  will  give  fertility  (o  the  soU  for  (en 
or  a  dozen  years.  The  gfeater  the  quantity  of  decayed 
niiiscle,  itndlbe  siuallerof  cockle-shells,  the  sand  con- 
tains,  the  better  it  is  for  manure.  The  reason  of  this 
preference  seems  to  be,  that  muscle  shells,  being  more 
frangible,  arc  sooner  reduced  into  time  in  the  soil ;  and 
coitsequently  must  havea  quicker  effect.  Strong  cockle 
shells  require  to  be  cither  ground  or  burnt,  before  Ihey 
can  be  well  ijicorporated  with  the  soil.  Cockles,  6sh, 
shell  and  all,  hare  been  applied  as  a  manure  with  good 
success,  on  Aberkinscy  Farm,  occupied  by  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph  :  and  plenty  of  them  is  sometimes  found  on 
the  coast,  were  farmers  to  embrace  the  opportunity. 

Shell  sand  mixed  with  farm-yard  dung,  promotes  its 
putrefaction  ;  and  the  coniposi  is  ;i  better  manure,  than 
either  of  them  used  scparcately. 

Thfi  Rev.  Mr.  Wynue  Jones,  of  Trev-lorwerth,  imf 
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i.  (but  was  in  a  stale  of  nature,  full  of  firrt 
and  of  other  ru'ibish,  by  laying  on  the  snard  from  "HHf 
to  SiO  bijshi-U  of  Red-wharf  sand,  per  acre.  The! 
fi'-ieht,  unloadintr,  carriage,  and  spreading,  amountccf 
to  6't.  per  bnsliel,  or  from  6/.  lo  til.  lOs,  per  acre; 
The  land  was  fallowed  the  following  winter,  and  sowd 
with  black  Mala  in  March.  The  first  crops  did  not  re- 
pay Iiim  well,  but  the  succeeding  crops  were  morrf 
abundant ;  barley  irOrti  four  to  five  quarters  ;  and  oatj 
from  fire  lo  seven,  and  sometinles  nin6  qitatters^  pef 
acre. 

2.  Sea  thong,  (Alga  Marina)— And.  the  fucns  of 
various  kinds,  arc  collected  in  large  quantities  oh  thS 
see  coa&U  after  storms,  and  spread  on  the  fields,  to  bd 
immediately  ploughed  in.  Made  into  a  compost',  wilb 
soil,  dang,  and  sand,  they  have  produced  the  best 
crops  of  turnips  ever  seen  in  Anglesey.  Both  slielliJ 
sand  and  sea-weeds  are  pi'eferred  to  lime,  upon  old  till<^ 
ed  lands. 

Sea-weeds  wereformerly  burnt  into  Ae/p  onlfte  coasts, 
and  sold  in  large  quantities  fur  the  glass  and  linen  Aia- 
nnlkctorics ;  but  now,  the  Scotch  alkalies,  owing  t<i 
better  management,  are  mor^  pure,  afnd  conscqfudntl/ 
preferred. 

3,  Marl. — There  are  three  kinds  in  Anglwey;  teiJ; 
grey,  and  white.  Pits  of  the  two  former  are  knOWn  to* 
be  about  200  years  old.^  The  white  marl  at  Llanddyf-' 
naiwas  not  discovered  until  about  the  year  1652? 
when  it  was  used  by  one  ol'  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who 
had  settled  in  that  part.  It  was  afterwards,  for  mahy 
jeaK,  carried  to  remote  disiamces.     By  degrees,  either 

Ilbe  injudSotour  application  of  it,  oar  by  insatiable 
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crapping  after  i(,  like  llic  opcruHun  of  paring  ami 
bdrning,  it  lias  fallen  info  disrepiilf  ;  insomuch  that 
farmers  can  liardly  be  persuaded  lliiil  it  does  not  con- 
tain wliilc  arsenic,  or  some  olhcr  latent  poisoq.  Mr. 
RoivWdfi  Iiiu!  a  difBa-ent  opiniun  of  it  id  tbe  year  ]603, 
wlien  he  wrote  Ills /i/c£E^oT/cu/iar<p.  "  Tbff  plenty 
and  excellency  of  the  Llabddyfnan  while  marl,  is  one 
of  the  raritit's  lliiit  Anglesey  nmy  mostly  boast  of.  It 
surpasses  botb  lime  and  shells  in  the  cheapness  and 
efficacy  of  the  improvemeul*." 

Caernarvonshire  has  some  marl  on  (he  coast  of  the 
Menai. 

From  Anglesey,  t\)e  bed  of  marl,  as  the  accompani- 
ment of  limestone,  crosses  into  Fliiilbhire ;  and  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  county,  into  Cheshire.  Iri 
Flintbliirc,  it  is  not  out  of  credit,  as  in  Anglesey. 
Clayey  marl  is  Ihemost  abundant  in  tlie  eastern  part  of 
the  county;  and  the  indurated  kind  abunl  the  centre, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flint.  Edward  Jones, 
Esq.  of  Weppra,  pays  for  marl  to  as  many  of  his  te- 
nants as  have  none  upon  their  own  farms. 

Soil  much  reduced,  by  18  years  unvaried  adherence 
to  a  particular  rotalion  in  tdbge,  has  been  found  to 
recover  its  wonted  fertility  by  marliiigf.  The  most 
general  practice  is  to  marl  grass-hinds  for  pasture  and 
hay.  It  is  laid  on  in  June,  after  the  first  grass  is  led 
off,  and  when  (he  pits  arc  must  accessible.  The  quun« 
tity  laid  on  an  acre,  is  various,  according  (otlie  quality 
of  (bemarl,  aud(hes(ateof  thesoil;  from  70  to  150 
cubic  yards.  1(  is  somedmes  a|>plied  to  laud  in  tillage; 
but  the  more  rational  furiKLTS  call  that  practice,  "  Me 
abuse  of  marUng." 
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Mr.  ^Vynncjof  Ryton,  had  39  acres  of  a  liglit  gni- 
volly  luaiii,  upon  mImcIi  ihu  crops  of  com  always 
lodged,  owing  to  (be  looseness  of  the  soil;  by  bein^ 
iDailud  at  Ihe  expense  uf  8/.  per  acre,  U  became  suffici- 
ently cohesive.  The  part  nhich  was  marled  in  June, 
produced  good  grass  in  a.  short  time  ;  aud  Ihe  whole 
was  ploughed  for  oats  the  second  spring. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Weppra,  erected  a  kiln,  filled  it  with 
marl,  and  burnt  it  with  nood,  according  to  Ihc  method 
described  by  Mr.  .4r[hur  Young  in  his  Irish  Tour*. 
The  ashes  were  spread  upon  about  ojie-lhird  part  uf  91 
field,  in  June  ;  and  the  pasture  was  grazed  in  autumn. 
The  other  two  parts  had  been  manured  in  the  spring ; 
one  with  farm-yard  dung,  the  other  with  lime  and  soil 
compost :  the  burnt  marl  proved  by  far  the  most  active 
manure.  It  caused  grasses  to  vegetate  that  were  un- 
common to  the  soil  before;  especially  while  honey- 
suclkic  grass,  red  mciiduw  trefoil,  and  tufted  vclchi 
and  the  crop  of  hay,  the  loUowing  year,  was  so  Iuau- 
riant,  that  the  mowers  insisted  upon  advance  of  wages 
jwr  acre  for  cutting  It. 

4.  A  hitu  whimsical  wriler+  has  expatiated  much  on 
the  virtues  of  coal ;  and  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
substiluting  it  as  a  general  manure,  instead  of  lime. 
This  may  appear  a  very  wrong  hypothesis  (olhoscwho 
observe  the  general  sterility  of  coal  districts;  but  the 
foqa  of  vegetation,  in  tbose  parts,  are  the  accompani* 
ments  of  coal,  climcli,  rammcl,  sulphur,  and  gene- 
rally n  tpp-soil  loo  retentive  of  water.  .S^eef  coo/,  as 
the  pure  fossil,  totally  devoid  of  sulphur,  is  culled 
\rhen  pulverized,  is  found  by  enperience  lo  be  an  ex- 

•  Vol.  1.  p.  S24.  Irish  EdiJon. 

t  See  MonllUy  ReT«w,f Jr  Sua.;  JT98, 
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celleiil  (op-dressing  on  grass  hnHs.  Mr.  Wilkiftson, 
at  Brynlw,  mimareJ  part  ot  a  field  willi  sweet  cool' 
dust,  and  the  odier  (jart  with  a  compost  irf  suit  aiid 
liiiio  :  the  farmed  produced  the  bvst  aiid  earliest  grass. 


S.  WHhiit  convenient  diBtaiieeoflhft  limestone Mnge, 
irhich  is  traced^  in  t&c  Sectioi.i  on  MincTals  and  Fos- 
sils, f'roift  Albcrbufy,  in  Shropshii'c,  to  Anglesey;  lime 
Kas,  for  same  years  back,  become  the  nwst  general 
niannTe. 

In  Anglospy,  the  Rcv.  Mr,  Wynne  Jones  found  it 
the  speediest  and  nio3t  cS'ectilHl  o^  alt  manures,  in 
bringing  cutrse  Iny-grounds  under  litlnge.  First  of  all, 
be  pared  the  surface  ;  and  instead  of  burning  the  SOds 
rn  the  common  waj,  he  mixed  thism  with  quicklime*. 

Wt.  Price,  of  Wern,  limed  a  summer-fallow  in  1796^ 
at  the  rale  of  75  quarters  per  acre ;  but  eitlier  the  guan- 
lity  was  too  great,  or  the  limestone  contained  tbo  mncli' 
iron  and  quartz  in  its  compositruii ;  for  Hie  crop'  of 
wheat  in  1797  had  entirely  failed,  on  some  patches  of 
several  square  yards  each.  T lie  lime,  in  several  parts, 
had  formed  a  crust,  like  a  mortar  floor,  a  few  inches 
beneath  the  surface  of  tbu  soil.  Twenly-fire  quarters 
is  a  common  allowance  per  acre,  in  Anglesey. 

In  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire,  lime  is  commonly 
burnt,  in  sod-bilns,  on  the  field  to  be  manured.  The 
expense  of  making  the  kiln,  raising  and  carrying  the 
stones,  fuel,  mixing  the  charred  sods  and  lime,  carry- 
ing ctat  and  spreading,  generally  amounts  to  from  4/. 
lOs.  to  5/.  pet  acre. 

Gwcrclas,  and  Havod,  rocks,  near  Corwen,  are  the 
only  places  In  MeUionyddshire  which  produce  white 
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lime.  The  qtmntily  burnt  Ihere  anniial)y  may  be  about 
50,000  bunbd;*. 

Lime  h  r^rtici)  into  Montgomerytlvire,  from  Povlhy- 
waeii  and  Llanymytn-ch  rocks,  on  tlie  confines  of  Sfarop* 
sliire,  to  rlie  (listiincc  ofy!)  or  40  miles  ;  wherr  it  coSte 
the  fhrnie*  fmm  30*.  to  40.e.  per  ton.  Since  lite  Mont- 
gomeryiihirc  Cunal  has  been  innde,  limestone  and  coal 
are  ojDveyed  llicrcon  as  far  as  Widish  Poo!,  Bcrriew, 
unci  other  pbices,  nherc  about  S5  perpetual  kilns  have 
been  erected  oit  tlic  wljarfs,  tiirninf^  out,  nhcn  fuU^ 
employed,  from  400  to  COO  bubhels  of  lime  eaciif  per 
tiny. 

Tbediatnnce  of  the  raaleriiils  iM-in^  so  ffrent,  nver- 
limin^  in  an  evil  lliat  can  scarcely  befal  the  Montgo- 
mcrysltire  soils.  When  iime  ivas  first  used  there  as 
manare,  about  (lO  years  back,  and  carried  several  miles 
on  liaraebaL'k  to  meet  the  farmers*  carrls  from  the  up- 
lands, it  must  hflve  been  sparin<^ly  be&toned.  Tb« 
term  kau-catrh  {(o  sow  lime),  slill  preserved  in  some 
parts,  is  (.vtpressive  of  n  scanty  allowance.  However, 
it  uwy  be  presumed,  from  the  r:ipid  prepress  of  liming, 
tiiat  ihe  farmers  found  the  bentfit  of  the  praclice. 

Scwne  few  'Ucliue  the  use  of  lime,  bcinf,  as  tfapy  s*y, 
convinced  that  it  does  not  prombie  fertility.  One  f»- 
mer  says—"  Ctiemibls  have  iliscuverrd  that  lime  bas 
diffi*reut  prnperties;  and  th^t  iberc  is  a  kind  of  it  io' 
jurioOB  to  revelation.  Whether  our  lime  is  of  tbM 
sort,  I  know  not  -.  but  in  the  course  of  my  practice)  ( 
bare  not  been  able  to  discover  any  advanta^-s  arising^ 
horn  the  use  of  it,  adeqaate  to  the  expense  of  procmrng 
iC  Tke  sconfiiiss  of  our  ditches  is  a  sort  of  brown 
nmpl  i  qnioUime  mixed  wiib  it,  pulverizes  it,  and 
tMBi)riiiq9'  it  fit  for  ii>>e,  a»  manure  for  wheat.  Bat  I 
kn  of  opteion  that  a  langer  ezpoinre  to  tbe  air,  and 
-  -»  V  frequent 
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frequenf  (uraings,  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well. 
Lime,  as  mnnurt.'  upon  the  grass  Inndit,  is  almost  wone 
Ikaii  noMiiiig."  The  limestone  ln're  in  question,  has 
not  the  least  appearniicc  of  foreign  insrredicnls ;  its  lime 
not  promoting  fertility,  may  be  owing  to  the  soit  being 
already  somewhat  calcareous,  having  marl  for  its  sub- 
stratum. The  virtues  of  lime  cannot  be  conspicuous, 
but  in  soils  totally  deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  such 
as  most  of  the  Montgomeryshire  soils,  in  their  natural 
itate.  To  this  may  be  attributed,  wliy  from  70  to  Sft 
bushels  per  acre,  the  customary  allowance  in  Monlgo* 
meryshire,  produces  greater  effect  than  treble  (hot 
Quantity  upon  lands  in  (he  vicinity  of  the  Anglesey  or 
Flintshire  lime-kilns;  where  the  soils  already  contain 
a  certain  portion  of  calcareous  admixture.  Calcareous 
soils  are  cvidenlly  warmer  than  those  which  are  desti- 
tute of  lime;  and,  consequently,  grain  ripens  earlier 
Upon  fhcm.  To  liming,  and  to  more  timely  soving, 
may  be  attributed  the  present  less  difference  in  tine  be* 
tween  the  corn  harvest  in  the  uplands  and  lowlands  of 
this  district.  Formerly,  men  from  the  lowlands  went 
to  the  Shropshire  harvest,  and  others  from  the  uplands 
came  down  to  the  lowlands ;  and  both  parties  could 
ttrturii  in  time  to  cut  their  own  corn  :  but  now,  some 
years  back,  tlie  ripening  of  grain  is  mure  upon  an 
cquiility  i;\ilhi«  the  three  tracts  than  formerly,  when 
lime  was  not  in  general  use  ;  the  men  arc  therefore  de* 
tainted  at  home,  and  an  advance  of  wages,  in  tbe  low- 
lands, has  been  the  n;itural  consequence. 

In  Montgomeryshire,  some  farmers  give  only  about 
50  bushels  ;  but  the  general  average  is  abont  75  busheli 
to  Ihe  acre  ;  though  there  are  instances  of  from  100  to 
110  bushels  having  been  applied  to  summer* fallows, 
per  acre,  without  any  olber  manure;  and  tfae  crops  of 
wheat 
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vtlicat  abundant.  An  instance  occurred  of  75  buslicls 
jx-T  atre  bting  given  (o  wliRat,  and  75  more  to  Ihc  suc- 
ceeding barley  crop,  whicii  failed  ;  but  Ibe  wime  grain 
being  sonn  again  tlic  third  year,  it  succeeded  so  as  to 
produce  44  busbels  per  acre,  upon  a  soil  not  reckoned 
&vourable  to  the  growth  of  barley.  The  failure  of  the 
tecund  crop  was  allribiitcd,  in  lliis  tract  of  inoileriUe 
liming^  to  a  superabundant  qiianlily  ;  but  other  causes 
may  be  assigned  :  the  soil,  upon  a  dry  season,  wax 
nuturally  inclined  to  bard>.'n  too  much,  and  the  lima 
had  not  its  proper  effect  upon  it,  so  as  to  diminitJi  its 
coliosivequality,  until  llie  second  year. 

The  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire  method  of  mixing 
lime  with  headland  soil,  clearings  of  ponds,  roads, 
drains,  Sec.  was  not  practised  in  Mnnljromeryshirc 
until  within  some  few  years,  Jt  seems  far  preferable, 
■where  practicable,  to  the  spreading  of  pure  lime;  at 
much  less  goes  to  waste,  ard  it  cannot  possibly  be  so 
inucb  carbonated.  Where  lime  is  to  be  spread  pure, 
it  is  laid  in  large  heaps  of  several  loads  together ;  nod 
the  carbonated  surface  is  restored  to  its  efflorescent 
state,  on  being  mtscd  with  the  internal  quicklime,  in 
turning  the  heap.  Otherwise,  when  heaps  arc  loo  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  in  small  quantities,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  turning,  the  iutcrnal  heat  is  nut  sullicient  to  ex- 
pel the  carbonic  acid  of  the  crusted  surface ;  and  when 
spread  in  that  stale,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  carbo- 
iiatetl  part  can  be  of  bi-tter  service  to  the  soil  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  lime,  gravel,  orsimlcj  as  it  is  found 
to  be  ploughed  up,  after  several  years,  in  as  entire  u 
stale  as  it  was  first  ploughed  in.  An  intimate  mixture 
of  the  powder  of  lime  with  the  soil  seems  necessary,  to 
render  the  latter  properly  calcareous  ;  and  this  cannot 
be  as  veil  e^eted  as  by  mixiug  the  ctod'lime  with  soil 
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cfSoreacent  state,  and  harrowing  it  in  well.  But  tbe 
most  common  practice  Is,  to  spread  ihe  lime  npon  a 
fallow  ill  August,  and  leave  it  wpon  the  siirfsce  a 
month  or  six  weelis,  to  be  harrowed  in  before  the  seed 
furrow,  if  heavy  rains  fall  soon  after  the  spreading  of 
the  lime,  ils  lixivium*,  as  the  farmers  call  it,  is  rcc- 
kinted  to  have  the  most  powerful  effect :  but  by  this 
Bielhod,  much  of  tbe  lime  must  necessarily  be  caibo' 
naled  ;  which,  if  it  has  any  eifcct  at  all  upon  the  soil, 
must  be  much  slower  than  when  it  is  iiilimately  inisetl. 
In  the  breaking  up  of  fresh  and  coarse  lands,  lime 
seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  ;  »nd  should  be 
givon,  for  the  first  time,  abundantly.  Farmers  should 
never  consider  lime  as  the  food  or  nourishmeDl  of 
plants,  but  as  the  alterative  medicament  of  Ilie  kod; 
Bever  to  be  used  but  when  Nature  required  it :  either 
to  dissolve  noxious  co.ubirHitions,  and  to  form  new 
ones;  to  bind  loose  soils ;  todiminisli  itn  ov^r-abuiidaiit 
coli<%ioii ;  or  to  reduce  the  inactive  vegetable  6bre  into 
fertile  mould.  For  sucli  purposes,  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  more  valuable  article  in  the  whole  ngriculluial 
pbarmacopotia.  Some  farmers,  unaccusloiMed  lo  re- 
lleet  upon  these  siihjecls,  when  lime  has  once  rented  .^ 
into  action  tbe  dormant  powers  of  vegelalioB  in  ihc  ^a 
soil,  and  good  crops  succeed  for  n  year  or  two;  dran  awi 
from  thence  false  conclusions,  and  conliuue  liming,  _^^  , 
and  tilling,  nnfit  their  bnds  produce  more  weeds  than  ^r-i 
corn.  There  is  an  analogy  faeHveen  the  Ircafment  suit-  •^— 
able  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  crenlion.  When  luedi-  - 
cincH  bav«  rereovcd  the  cause  of  their  application,  they 
are  discontinued;  and  the  paCteuty  readeretl  weaker  bj 
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air  operaiioQ,  requires  some  revigorating  alimeal ;  {k 
like  muniicr,  after  an  cQl-cliial  liming,  the  soluble  entr 
ban  of  rotlen  dung,  or  some  sucli  restorative,  should 
be  applied  io  (he  snil,  to  replcoish  it  with  what  it  inuy 
baTe  been  robbed  of  by  the  action  of  lime. 


6.  Farm^ifard  Dung. — Before  the  revival  of  agri- 
culture, this  was  the  general  manure ;  and  is  still  to  be 
ranked  in  the  first  class.  Where  improved  farm-yards' 
have  been  constructed,  the  means  of  increasing  its 
quantity,  pnd  preserving  its  quality,  are  attended  to: 
in  many  other  places,  neither  of  these  points  are  deemed 
worthy  of  the  farmer's  care.  A  year's  store  of  dung, 
9B  well  Bs  ^  year's  store  of  hay,  is  by  some  persons  con- 
eidered  as  essential  to  profitable  farming.  To  be 
ploughed  in  under  Ihe  furrow,  it  is  always  preferred  in 
%  stale  of  com pifte  putrefiiction  ;  but  upon  grass  lands, 
.leveral  farmers,  during  the  winter,  and  early  in  th^ 
fpring,  carry  it  out  fresh,  or  in  its  fermenting  state, 
before  pnlrefaclion  has  made  much  progress.  When 
}efit  to  putrify,  it  is  applied  to  the  meadow  lands  as 
foora  its  Ih^y  are  cleared  of  tlic  <;rops  of  Lay.  Soils  ina> 
niired  with  dung  the  preceding  year,  give  more  pro- 
fituble  crops  of  ftheat  than  when  applied  immediately 
brJbic  sowing-  Some  tenants  are  prohibited  by  their 
l^i^es  from  beslowine  any  dun?  upon  their  lands  in  til- 
lage, excepting  Ibr  gnvn  crops.  The  quantity  be- 
nIuw^  per  acr*",  v.Tries,  according  to  circunislaocea, 
froru  five  to  fifttrn  and  twenty  toni,  or  loids.  It  varies 
in  value  accotding  lu  the  va,riotit-s  of  fond  of  cattle.  It 
i%  »£  4  lighier  or  brown  colour,  where  the  slncli  it  fed 
with  upland  or  rossy  h;iy.  Winter  green  fodder,  tur- 
niiw,  cabbages,  &c.  add  much  to  its  qunlily. 

Puiighills  shggld  b*^  well  covered,  whcii  carted  into 
tbe 
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the  fields,  as  well  as  in  (he  fold,  to  prertnl,  os  much 
ss  possible,  the  escape  of  giises,  fornM^  and  combined, 
(luring  )l)c  proci^saes  of  fL-imciitaUou  aad  pulrulucliotiT 
in  tbe  stale  of  volatile  alkali. 


8ECT.    IV.- 


Veeds  seem  (o  have  got  so  permanent  a  footing  in 
many  parts  of  the  district,  that  common  fanners  do 
not  think  if  worth  (heir  trouble  to  meddle  wiiti  ibem  ; 
and  so  leave  them  in  the  uiidistnrbed  possession  of  their 
fii-Ids,  from  generation  to  generation.  There  are  many 
vrlio  manure  their  lands  rather  plentifully  ;  but  (heir 
negligence  in  not  clenring  Ihein  of  weeds,  renders  that 
operation,  in  a  grcnt  degree,  useless:  soil  should  be 
cleaned ^j-j(,  and  then  manured. 

Small  weeding- hooks,  and  wooden  forks,  are  the 
implements  chiefly  used  io  cut  tliisllcs  and  ddck  tn 
corn;  which  is  done  sometimes  by  Ihc  day,  at  oilier 
times  by  the  acre  :  but  the  best  mctliod  of  weeding,  or 
rather,  the  I>est  mode  of  preventing  weeds,  is  by  fal- 
lowing, hoeing,  and  abslaming  from  cxhaiisling  (be 
soil.  A  dry  March  is  one  of  ihe  best  seasons  for  weed- 
ing dock,  &c.  out  of  wheat  crops.  Treading  the 
wheat  will  then  be  of  service,  which  at  a  later  period 
would  be  injurious.  Then,  Llic  dock  which  lay  upon 
the  surface  since  seed-time,  begin  to  take  root ;  and 
might  be  easily  picked  up,  even  by  cl)ildren. 

On  pastures^  tliislles  are  found  to  be  more  efloctually 
destroyed,  by  permitting  them  to  attain  their  full  blimm 
before  they  are  cut ;  when  the  stalks  become  hollow. 

if  dock  be  chopt  off  with  a  hoe,  just  below  the  sor- 
face 
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face  of  the  soil,  in  June;  and  if  the  operation  be  re- 
peated as  soon  as  the  second  shoot  appears,  the  root  is 
found  to  decay ;  and  instead  of  germinatin;^  the  tliird 
time,  will  add  richness  to  the  soil.  In  opposition  to 
this  method,  some  say  that  the  best  way  of  getting  rid 
of  dock,  in  pastures,  is  by  not  cutting  them  at  all : 
others  use  pincers,  or  a  pronged  lever,  aiid  take  them 
up  by  the  roots. 

.  Butter-bur  (hybrida),  and  other  plants  of  the  tussi* 
lago  class,  common  in  gravelly  loams,  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  bled  to  death  by  being  repeatedly  bruised 
with  sticks,  when  in  their  most  succulent  stale. 


SECT.  V. ^WATERtNG. 

The  effect  of  the  fertilizing  stream  upon  grass  lands, 
has  been  known  in  some  parts  of  this  district,  from 
time  imoiemorial :  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  system » 
The  farmer  turned  the  water  into  his  meadow,  in  the 
same  careless  manner  as  he  was  wont  to  turn  in  his 
horse :  both  were  only  let  in  at  the  gate,  and  then  left 
to  chance  and  natural  propensity.  However,  even  this 
much  was  sufficient  to  shew  what  might  be  done* 
Were  men  to  observe  Nature,  they  would  not  be  long 
blind  to  the  advantages  of  irrigation.  Nature  has  de- 
livered her  lectures  on  the  subject  ever  since  the  crea- 
tion. Wherever  the  least  rill  wanders  casually  over 
the  mead,  there  follow  an  earlier  verdure,  and  more 
luxuriant  herbage. 

The  late  Mr.  Lovett,  of  Chirk,  claimed  the  merit  of 
baving  first  introduced  systematical  watering  into  North 
Wales ;  for  which  purpose  he  liired  professed  irrigators 

N.  WALES.  I  X  from 
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ffom  South  Gemcy,  in  Olouci'sh'rsliirc  ;  wlio  RoateS 
eOacres  of  Ills  grass  lands  with  a  slream  from  Uk  tivnt 
Ctiriog,  The  men,  Portlock  and  Harrison,  ptiTsQcd 
the  samd  bpcration,  on  tht  Rev.  Mi-.  Wright's  plartsif 
oh  serctal  hundred  acres  within  the  counties  of  Den- 
bigffr,  Flinfj  and  Montgomery  ;  St  the  aiverage  cxpehsf 
o(il.  10s.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Corbet  also  introduced  llie  system  of  v/aitHtig 
into  Meirionyddshire,  upon  his  own  estate  at  Yrtysy- 
rtikengwyn ;  and  upon  so  Irtrgc  a  scale,  tint  he  Kna' 
400  acres  annually  and  regalarly  irrigated.  Hegrateif 
most  of  his  watered-meadows  until  the  1st  of  Jantff 
which  were  afterwards  kept  for  hay,  and  niowetl  in  Ihe 
beginning  of  August ;  and  then  tlie  aftcrmalb  was  com- 
monly abundant.  Pursuing  a  difiiTcnt  metliod,  Mr. 
Lovell  did  not  graze  his  meadows  in  Ihe  spring,  but 
mowed  an  early  crop  in  June,  or  the  beginning  of 
July;  and,  of  course,  as  a  com  pen  sal  io  it  for  the  loss 
of  spring  feeding,  had  a  more  copious  aftermath.  ThB 
crops  of  hay,  by  both  methods,  were,  upon  an  average^ 
from  one  ton  and  a  hal  f  to  two  tons  and  a  half  per  acre. 
Mr.  Corbet  valueil  his  spring  feeding  at  90s.  per  acre; 
but  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  profitable  proceedings 
is  a  point  in  qucslion. 

Mr,  Wynne,  of  Ryton,  has  procured  near  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre,  from  watered- meadow  land  on  tlw 
Dec;  and  has  converted  his  marl-pils  into  reservoirs  of 
water  for  irrigation.  The  pits  are  all  connected  toge^ 
ther  by  means  of  covered  pipes ;  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  whole,  or  leis^  as  oeeasioii  requires,  may  be  dia- 
charged  over  any  particular  piece. 

Not  a  rill,  containing  the  first  downfall  of  rains  in 
autumn,  uhuuld  be  |)ermitted  to  pass  uselessly  alon^ 
its  natural  channel;    but,    being  enriched   with    the 
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Itole  summeV's  manure  of  the  hills,  and  tlie^tntinings 
of  (Tie  careless  farmer's  fiinn-yard,  it  si i on U!  be  led  to 
deposit  lis  treasure,  as  a  sediment,  o:i  the  aJjaccftl 
lands;  and  would  be  found  a.  greater  fertilizer  than 
flirec  Subsequent  irri;jalioiis,  t'urlher  on  in  winter,  when 
the  ti'oubled  stream  is  impregnated  with  interior  sub' 
stein  ces. 

Since  the  year  1799,  watering  lias  become  ten  times 
itaorc  general.     JLand-owners  in  Caernarvonsliire  have 
introduced  professional  improvers  into  the    country, 
■wbo  advertised  an  offer  of  their  services  In  draiuing, 
irrigfttinfi,  &c.  and  met  with  due  encouragement.  Thft 
laboarers  of  Messrs.   Rome  and  Payne,  like  those  of 
fhcir  predecessors,  Portlock  and  Harrison  in   the  three 
chsfern  counties,  will  soon  steal  the  art  of  k'vellintf, 
and  practise  it  far  and  wide  through  the  western  coun- 
ties.    In  those  of  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Montgomery, 
scarcely  a  rill,   at  present,  escapes  the  farmer's  afteii* 
tion.     Many  a  stream,  formerly  unheeded,  may  no#^  I 
?ery  appropriately,  be  styled  Eselc,  or  tlie  water  oj^m 
iotttention*  ;  bccniisc  of  its  being  the  subject  of  slriHl  \ 
between  two  or  three  rival  irrigators.      Farmers  art  j 
more  easily  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  watering  thari  j 
of  ally  other  improvement :  the  ed'ect  is  strikingly  otfl  I 
ttous,  and  tile  means  of  obtaining  it  is  comparativeFjf  1 
<^ieap.     But  several  of  them   run  headlong  into  t\\t  \ 
practice,    without    having    previously   levelled    llieir 
gronnds.     As  Ihcy  are  as  yet  but  novices  in  the  art,  ft  i 
b  to  be  expected  they  will  soon  see  their  error,  by  iBi  ' 
Inferiority  of  their  own  crops  in  comparison  with  IhosA 
of  their  neighbours,  who  have  their  lands  well  prd^  j 
|)tTr«l  to  receive  tbe  ferlilizinij  stream. 


•  See  Geneii),  xxvf.  «C, 
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The  strainings  of  a  farm-yard  having  for  ages  ben 
permitted  to  glide  uselessly  into  an  adjoining  dingle^ 
and  Iben  down  the  Severn,  the  occupier  of  the  farm 
conducted  it  into  a  reservoir ;  but  the  quantity  being 
too  small}  as  well  as  too  inspissated,  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation,  and  no  stream  being  near  above  the  level^ 
he  cut  several  surface«drains  in  a  wet  waste  adjoining, 
and  conducted  the  poor  water  from  clay  and  peat  into 
the  reservoir.  He  then  opened  the  sluices,  and  turned 
the  mixture  over  a  poor  meadow  of  shallow  soil  upon 
play,  usually  producing  only  a  very  scanty  crop,  mixed 
with  a  dwarf  heath  (ericaj.  The  first  year's  alteration 
was  extraordinary.  The  crop  of  luxuriant  grasses  was 
immense,  and  nearly  as  tall  as  wheat.  When  the 
auxiliary  water  was  not  wanted  for  the  reservoir,  it 
was  occasionally  turned  over  another  part  of  the  mea- 
dow, which  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mixture ;  but 
its  effect  was  scarcely  perceptible.  However,  some 
persons  declare,  and  they  say  from  experience  abo, 
that  even  this  kind  of  poor  water,  though  it  may  not 
answer  expectation  for  tlic  three  or  four  first  years  ;-— 
yet  if  irrigation  be  persisted  in,  annually  and  systema- 
tically,  it  will  at  last  have  the  desired  effect.  But  the 
question  is,  whether  the  expense  will  not  overbalance 
the  profit  at  last  ?  It  seems  more  probable,  that  poor 
water  and  poor  soil  can  produce  nothing  but  poverty. 

Farmers  are  directed  to  judge  the  fertilizing  quality 
of  a  stream,  by  the  vegetables  growing  on  its  margin; 
to  prefer  that  which  produces  cresses,  brooklime,  &c. 
to  another  which  nourishes  only  rushes,  mosses,  spear- 
wort,  &c.  Water  also  issuing  from  lime-rocks,  and 
shale,  must  be  superior  to  that  which  proceeds  from 
slate  and  granite  rocks.  In  the  hills  near  Machynllaeth| 
where  no  limestone  is  found,  a  stream  of  water  issuing 

from 
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firoitian  argillaceous  rock,  Avas  observed  to  deposit  cal- 
careous incrustations  ;  and  where  it  casually  over- 
flowed, the  herbage  was^  in  a*  remarkable  decree,  su- 
perior to  that  on  the  adjoining  grounds,  though  the 
soil  was  the  same  ;  and  being  waste  land,  it  was  always 
kept  Imre  by  the  depasturing  stock. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Phytologia,  comments  upon  the 
superior  qualities  of  spring  water  in  irrigation.  This 
is  obviously  owing  to  its  higher  degree  of  temperature. 
Bat  where  can  a  sufficient  quantity  be  found ; — in  the 
moon  ?  This  recommendation  is  similar  to  that  of  ano- 
ther writer,  who  recommended  canary-seed  to  be  sown 
by  fanners  in  general,  as  the  most  profitable  of  all 
crops. 

The  system  of  watering  chiefly  adopted  in  this  dis- 
trict, is  that  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  of 
South  Cerney ;  and  called  catck^work.  Few  or  none 
Lave  previously  ridged  their  lands,  in  order  to  pursue 
Mr.  Bosweirs  floating  method.  The  diagonal  mode 
of  irrigation,  described  by  Mr.  Young,  in  bis  Far- 
mer's Calendar,  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old 
CQich  plans,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  readily  adopted. 
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THE  staple  exports  of  Anglesey  are  copper  aiiid 
livestock.  Roberts,  in  his  Map  of  Commerce,  pub- 
lished about  1649,  says,  that  the  island  sent  then  to 
the  English  market  about  3000  head  of  cattle,  anna* 
filly,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  in  his  Book  of  Gharb,  ia 
1747,  exaggerates  the  number  to  15,000;  and  subse- 
guent  ivriters  have  reduced  it  to  10,000  :  but  it  may  be 
asserted,  from  a  good  source  ;Of  information,  that  the 
average  annual  export  is  not  above  8000  head^  from 
one  to  four  years  old ;  which  in  the  year  1797  may 
have  been  sold  at,  or  near,  the  following  prices  *  : 

900  yearlings,  mostly  heifers,  at  4/.  105.  each   £4050 
j2100  two-years  old,  at  8/.  8^.  17,340 

5000  three-years  old,  at  11/.  55,000 

8000  £76,290 

When  numerous  herds  are  bought  in  the  island,  for 
the  English  markets,  they  are  compelled  to  swim,  in 

*  In  September  1801,  when' cattle  were  at  the  very  highest  price,  the 
above  luunber,  and  of  the  above  description,  would  have  sold  for  about 
5S0fXX>l,  more  than  in  the  year  1797.  A  barometer  is  scarcely  more  vari- 
able than  the  value  of  live  stock,  &c. 

droves> 
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^oves,  across  the  Strait  pf  tbeM^Q^i;  9n4  aljthwgh 
Q9iabexs  pf  the  .inrea](er  sojrt  are  spim  tirofes  s>rept  dawn 
by  the  force  of  ^Ibe  Aqrxen^,  for  soiqe  inil^^^  ^Qt  loss^ 
l^oin  ,or  never  hapipein* 

W^ereyer  the  r taring  of  cattle  is  the  ^hief  object  of 
the  j&rater,  the  articli^s  .of  the  ^airy  aiie  of  croMrse  ne» . 
gjU^ted.  .Calves  are  pot  ^.eaop(}  in  Angl^y  .uojtil  ^hey 
|]^4oublelhe  age  .at  v^jiicti  they  are  .ppmmoaly  weaned 
in  p.ther  counties.  This,  together  lYJiib  their  n^t  |(eing 
gelt  until  they  be  about  a  year  old,  accounts  for  theit 
jbiiU-m^e  features  ip  the  head  and  dewlap .;  bi^t  it  js  a 
received  opiiUQu,  that  th^y  ^e  harcjier  iW  tihatiacconnt^ 
and  may  be  kept  on  coarser  pasture. 

Xlbc  characteristics  of  a  choice  Anglesey  runt,  agree 
in  most  points  with  those  of  a  Roman  ox,  as  described 
by  Columella  :— coal-black  colour,  with  white  appen* 
^[^es ; — remarkably  broad  ribs ; — high  suid  wide  hips ; 
—deep  chest ; — large  dewlap  ;— flat  face  ; — and  long 
horns,  turning  upwards.  Mr.  Bakewell  thought,  that 
in  some  points  they  were  nearer  hb  idea  of  perfection 
in  shape,  than  any  other  he  ever  saw ;  his  own  im- 
proved breed  excepted.  Some  farmers  aspirinTg  at  a 
jpelect  stock,  by  having  their  he-caives  gelt  under  their 
^m^,  their  horns  become  of  a  yellower  colour,  logger, 
and  finer,  than  common ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  nearer 
thije  present  idea  of  symmetry. 

The  average  weight  of  their  quarters^  when  £it,  at 
three  or  four  years  old,  is  from  eight  to  eleven  score 
pounds*  One  farmer,  having  S5  working  oxen  always 
i^pon  his  farm,  kept  some  of  them  until  they  were  eight 
or  nine  years  old,  when  they  would  weigh,  fat,  from 
13  to  15  score  per  quarter ;  and  would  have  sold,  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  1797,  from  40/.  to  50/.  a  pair. 
Spme  of  the  first  breeders  think  the  hi^b  and  wide  hips 
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of  tfacir  cattle  upon  the  decline ;  and  consequently,  ui« 
tend  to  cross  the  breed  with  foreign  bulls,  for  the  sake 
of  recdveriiig  thai  valuable  characteristic. 

The  promontory  of  Lleyn  and  Evionydd,  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, having  the  same  kind  of  undulated  sur- 
'  face,  though  not  altogether  so  good  a  soil,  as  Anglesey ; 
has  likeivise  a  breed  of  cattle  similar  in  several  of  their 
characteristics.  From  this  part  of  the  district,  the  con- 
sumption of  England  is  annually  supplied  vvith  about 

1500  yearlings,  v^hich  in  1797  maj   have  >      nfiOOO 

been  sold  at  4/.  each   S 

4500  two-years  old,  and  upwards,  at  9/.  each    40,500 

je46,5oa 

The  cattle,  in  the  remaining  part  of  Gaernarvon-^ 
shirr,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Meirionydd, 
some  lew  select  stocks  excepted,  seem  to  be  diminutives 
of  the  above  breeds  of  Anglesey,  Lleyn,  and  Evionydd ; 
having  nothing  to  recommend  them,  save  their  extreme 
hardiness,  and  consequent  cheapness  of  rearing.  The 
highlands  of  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Monlgomery, 
abound  with  the  same  puny  race.  In  the  vales,  and 
in  the  county  of  Flint,  tlie  cattle  are  of  a  superior  kind, 
larger,  and  of  all  varieties  of  colours. 

Ihe  natives  of  the  sea-coast  from  Abcrgeleu  toHoly-^ 
well,  and  thence  along  the  Dee  towards  Cheshire,  arc 
nckoned  very  quick  feeders.  As  an  instance  of  it,  a 
gentleman  from  that  quarter,  having  worked  his  oxen 
iinil  be  had  finished  turnip-sowing  in  June  1784,  sold 
a  j^.air  (1  tl  en  to  a  neighbouring  grazier  fur  25/.  sup- 
pc  sed  to  be  near  the  market  price.  These,  without  \hi 
aid  of  an^'  other  luxury  than  rest  from  labour  an 
pknty  ol  grass,  were  so  increased  in  bulk  by  Decemb 
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4bllo\ying,  as  to  have  their  beef  sold  for  upwards  of 

0 

double  their  prime  cost.     The  particulars  of  their  coiA* 

parative  weights,  when  lean  and  when  fat^  could  not 

fw  procured. 

Another  pair  of  oxen,  reared  on  Bod-Tryddan  farm, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  ^ere  worked  until  the  end 

of  the  !0wing  season  in  October;  then  fed  with  grass, 
^mbbages,  turnips,  and  mixed  iheal  of  pease,  beans, 
and  o^ts;  and  sold  the  following  March  for  6^  guineas; 
the  best  of  the  two  weighing  a  (on. 

A  grazier  of  good  judgment  and  great  experience, 
prefers  the  Montgoriieryshire  cattle,  from  the  vales  of 
the  Severn  and  Vyrnwy,  \o  any  other  breeds  in  Wales. 
According  to  his  opinion,  they  collect  bulk  on  the 
more  valuable  parts,  and  have  less  offal  than  tliose  of 
Shropshire.  About  nine  months'  feeding,  with  grass, 
hay,  and  turnips,  will  add  about  threescore  pounds 
ureight  to  each  of  their  quarters.  .  Cow  beef,  when  fat, 
iirill  weij^  from  seven  to  ten  score  pounds  per  quarter* 
'  The  real  breed  of  the  county,  are  the  brinded,  finch- 
Imcked,  and  short-legged  kind.  Another,  which  has 
of  late  become  very  numerous  in  the  Severn  Vale,  are 
the  long-legged,'  light  brown  colour  without  any  mix- 
ture, and  smoky  or  dun  faces  ;  said  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  Devonshire.  They  do  not  seem  superior, 
in  any  particular,  to  the  original  Montgomeryshire 
breed,  excepting  that  long-legged  oxen  are  better 
adapted  for  the  chains.  *^ 

The  Herefords,  with  white  faces,  are  now  becoming 
very  general. 

OiUcake  is  found  by  experience  to  be  a  great  pro- 
moter of  quick  feeding.  Those  who  use  it,  have  their 
cattle  ready  for  the  market  a  month  sooner  than  their 
neighbours;  but  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  keep« 

ing 
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ing  it  a  secret,  owing  (o  the  prejudice  of  some  people 
agaiiii>t  beet'  ttxl  in  itiat  manner  ^  wlio,  nevertheless, 
wben  tl)(>y  eat  it  unknown,  cannot  but  allow  it  (o  be 
deticiouslyguod.  The  cake  is  gcdcrally  given  poun(Jed> 
with  iiease^meal,  and  tailings  of  corn,  lb  chief  excel* 
iertce  is  ils  liixativc  and  cooling  quality,  prcserriitg  the 
cattle  always  liide'louse.  No  manure  is  found  to  be# 
stronger  stimulant  of  vegetation,  than  tlie  dung  of 
cattle  fed  ii]K>n  it.  The  Irish  cake  is  thought  prcfe* 
rable  (u  the  English  ;  and  is  delivered  at  Chester  and 
Liverpool  at  bl.  lOf.  per  ton.  One  grazier  bought  43 
Ions  uf  it  in  the  year  170^1  at  that  rale.  Since  that 
periixl,  the  price  has  so  much  advanced,  that  ibc  use 
of  oil'Cake  is  nearly  relinquished. 

The  cooler  cattle  urc  kept  while  fatting,  the  better ; 
provided  their  backs  be  dry.     Ho  also,  indeed,  are  all 
I   ^iuds  of  beasts.    Cows  arc  supposed  to  be  more  subject 
,1o  cast  their  calves,  wlien  housed  in  too  close  buildings. 
Mr.  Wynne,  ofRyton,  could  not  attribute  the  lojis  of 
[  J9i^  calves  out  of  90,  in  one  year,  to  any  other  cause  : 
'  ibr  when  the  supposed  cause  was  removed,  by  ojKning 
\  4iveaues  for  cuirejilsof  air,  the  eQ'ect  ceased  j  and  the 
>  Joss  in  the  following  year  (J707),  was  reduced  to  two 
'  .calves  out  of  one  hundred.     Too  rank  grass  ;  hay  front 
^flooded  lands ;  damaged  bay  and  straw,  in   wet  har- 
vests ;  are  likewise  supposed  to  produce  the  same  cSect 
^^  the  mepbitic  air  of  too  close  buildin 


It  is  acknowledged  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  greater 
the  quantity,  the  worse  is  the  quality  of  a  cow's  milk. 
Hence  the  disrepute  of  the  Holdeiness  breed,  although 
'fhey  give  from  14  to  16  quarts  at  a  time.  Calves  are 
t'lnown  to  havefuri'akcH  their  o«n  dams,  and  to  have 
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t  were  by  instinct  to  others,  whose  milk  was 
of  ricber  quality.  Two  calves  upon  a  particular  cow^ 
have  fed  m.)rc  (hitii  one  calf  upon  another  kinil  of 
COIF,  which  had  rqual,  if  not  a  greater  quanlitj  of 
milk.  Coivfi  give  difierent  quantiticsof  milk,  accord- 
ing to  llicir  respective  breeds^  and  quality  of  their  fuudp 
fioffl  five  lo  fourteen  quarts.  Those  who  do  not  giv^ 
above  five  quarts,  generally  manifest  a  greater  dis> 
position  to  fatting  Ihan  milking;  and  should  not  b^ 
(iept  a  week  longer  upon  a  dairy  farm. 

A  Flintshire  cow,  at  Mostyn,  of  the  true  lean  milk* 
ing  breed,  from  May  1st  to  October  50lh,  both  iap 
elusive,  gave  402G  quarts  of  milk,  which  produced  3S^ 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  butter,  being  nearly  equ^l 
to  two  pounds  per  day  ;  and  2^  quarts  of  milk  pef 
day,  for  183  days  successively. 

la  Anglesey,  and  other  rearing  parts  of  the  district 
the  dairin  hardly  supply  the  call  of  home  consumpp 
tioR.  In  other  hilly  parts,  great  quantities  of  butler, 
of  an  excellent  quality,  are  made,  and  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent fairs,  at  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Bridgnorth  ; 
and  by  sea  to  Liverpool.  About  three  tons  per  weekarp 
sent  lo  Chester,  during  the  six  summer  uiontlis,  froi^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bala,  in  Mcirionyddshirc  ;  be^ 
sides  a  supply  to  Denbigh,  Holynell,  and  other  wceklj^ 
markets. 

The  peculiar  flavour  of  tub-butter,  which  is  disa^ 
grceable  to  delicate  palates,  is  sometuues  corrected  by 
the  addition  of  nitre  and  sugar  to  common  salt,  in  the 
reasoning  ;  according  to  the  direction  of  a  uelt  knowp 
nrcipc.  The  rancidity  of  the  milk  of  cows  fed  op 
,4uriups,  may  also  be  cured  by  adding  nitre  lo  the  nefr 
milk  ;  or  prcTented  in  part,  by  straining  the  new  miljt 


jetflds  dipjted  in  boiling  water. 
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But  the  manufacture  of  good  cheese,  is  a  process,  to 
the  knowledge  of  which  the  dairy-maids  of  Mona  and 
Mervinia  have  not  yet  attained.  To  supply  the  de- 
fect of  butter,  of  which  the  milk  is  robbed,  they  satn* 
rate  the  curds  with  rennet,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
cheese  made  therefrom  is  as  spongy  as  the  fungus  ar^ 
horeus.  And  if  they  have  no  nice  feeling  in  their  finr 
gers,  they  ought  to  be  taught  the  use  of  a  thermometer, 
to  judge  the  proper  temperature  of  milk,  when  the  ren* 
net  is  to  be  applied.  But  many  of  the  labouring  poor 
prefer  such  strong  tasted  cheese,  because,  according  to 
their  expression,  ^Mt  eats  bread ;"  and  conseqaenlly 
they  are  supplied  with  several  tons  of  it  atinually,  from 
the  cheese  fair  at  Dolgelleu.  However,  as  a  proof  that 
the  fault  lies  not  entirely  in  either  soil  or  climate,  the 
dairy-maid  at  Nannau  imitates  all  the  varieties  of  £ng^ 
lish  cheese,  with  good  success.  Cheese  is  also  made 
at  Hirdrev  in  Lleyn,  scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  Cheshire; 
and  the  dairy-maid  has  been  initiated  into  the  art  in 
that  county.  In  the  lowlands  of  Denbighshire,  Flint- 
shire, and  Montgomeryshire,  they  imitate  tlie  Cheshire, 
and  some  few  the  Gloucester,  cheese  making,  so  as  to 
be  sold  respectively  as  such :  and  dairy-maids,  being 
hired  from  thence,  by  gentlemen  farmers,  into  the  other 
parts  of  the  district,  will  soon  render  the  art  better,  and 
more  extensively  known.  Old  pastures  upon  loamy 
soils,  are  always  preferred,  both  for  fatting  cattle  and 
making  butter  and  cheese.  Some  assert  that  a  good 
dairy-maid  will  make  good  cheese,  independently  of  the 
quality  of  soil  or  grass  :  but  this  is  not  an  article  in  the 
creed  of  common  sense.  Some  soils  arc  said  to  produce 
herbs  either  too  acid  or  too  alkaline  ;  and  that  the  milk 
of  cows  feeding  thereon  has  a  equality  unfavourable  to 
the  operation  of  the  rennet.     By  rennet  is  here  meaivt, 
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not  the  contents  of  a  calf's  niaw,  or  stomach,  but  the 
maw  itself,  well  cleaned,  salted  and  dried.  Anatto  is 
used  in  the  lowlands,  as  a  colouring;  but  seldom  in  the 
uplands. 

.  Pliny  says,  (lib.  xi.  c.  42),  that  the  cheese  of  Gaul 
tasted  ttromatic.  In  some  parts  of  this  district,  aro« 
matic  herbs  are  used  in  cheese  for  home  consumption. 
Some  are  made  checquered,  or  tesselated,  of  various 
colours ;  sage  being  the  chief  ingredient  in  one  loz^enge, 
and  marigold  in  the  other. 

The  largest  dairy  within  the  whole  district,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Wynne's,  of  Ryton.  From  an  average  of  95 
milch  kibe  in  profit,  he  makes,  one  year  with  the  other, 
14f  tons  of  cheese ;  which  in  the  years  1794,  1795, 
and  1796,  were  sold  for  the  several  advancing  prices  of 
3/.,  31.  ^s. J  void  31.  3s.  per  cwt.;  amounting  to  the 
respective  sums  of  870/.,  899/.,  and  913/.  JO^.* : 
which  must  afford  good  profit  from  a  farm  of  455  acres ; 
exclusive  of  butter  for  the  use  of  the  family,  rearing  of 
fitock,  and  a  great  number  of  those  acres  also  under 
tillage. 

Cows  commonly  continue  profitable  milkers  for  eight 
w  ten  years.  One  extraordinary  fact  occurred  in  Mr. 
Wynne's  dairy  ;  three  cows  calved  at  one  birth,  con- 
tinued, in  his  own  possession,  to  give  milk  in  abun* 
dance,  until  they  were  each  18  years  old. 

When  cows  are  dried  for  fatting,  it  is  not  done  alto- 
gether at  once,  but  gradually,  to  prevent  suppuration 
in  the  udder.  They  are  also  generally  bled,  and  a 
do8e  or  two  of  allum,  in  their  own  milk,  is  given 
them. 

.  *  Such  is  the  advance  of  cheese  since  1796^  that  the  usual  produce  of 
tMs  daily,  would  have  told,  the  last  yean,  for  1065/.  at  three  gainesM  and 
an  half  per  cwt. 

OXEN. 


T!ie  Tiigli  price  of  cattle,  and  the  reverse  of  IiorsM, 
previous  to  tlie  year  1798,  with  the  addition  of  heavy 
dnty,  biassed  the  public  a  Hide  in  favour  of  ox-teams. 
Oxen  irnircd  to  htbour,  according  to  the  opinion   of 
tome  graziers,  are  much  more  profitable  than  others,  to 
those  who  purchase  them  for  fatting.     This  ihey  ac- 
count for,  by  a  change  in  the  animal  economy,  arising 
from  sudden  rest,  and  superior  keep  ;  which  others,  mi- 
dcr  diderent  circumstances,  cannot   experience  in  an 
«qual  degree.  The  deep-cliested  and  short-l^ged  oxen, 
6nch  as  those  of  Anglesey,  are  highly  recommcndable 
for  their  capacity  of  collecting  bulk,  while  feeding  : 
but   for  the   plough,  they   should  be  longer  legged, 
f  Vhich  would  adapt  them  fo  easier  and  quicker  pacing, 
r-fiull  segs,   gcU    in    (heir    fourth    year,    are     much 
I  ^(ronger  in  the  loins  than  other  oxen  ;  and  not  so  macli 
I  ^iven  to  hang  out  their  tongues  by  working   in   sultry 
r  Weather.     Oxni   for  the  team  are  always  shod  ;  and 
.  lliat  commonly  by  beingcast ;  but  sometimes  in  slings. 
It  has  been  proposed,  to  initiate  them  from  their  calf- 
L  (ood  in  the  practice  of  giving  up  thdir  hoofs  ;  and  tlien 
I  rbey  might  lie  shod  as  horses  arc.     Or,  they  might  bt 
i  hardened  gradually,  by  being  worked  two  or  three  days, 
i6r  more,   until  their  hoofs  get  sore,  then   permitted  to 
fcst  for  some  days ;  tlieri  worked  again  ;  until  by  dc- 
[.  ^rces,  after  frequent  repetitions  of  such  allcrnnle  labour 
\  sintl  rest,  their  feet  become  callous  enougti  for  any  road. 
I  jn  the  chains,  they  are  generally  i/oled ;  and  worked 
L|ri?m  three  to  six,  and  some  to  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
(years  old.    Some  few  draw  thera  in  collars,  like  (khscs  ; 
F.vhich  tlicy  suppose  lo  be  tlie  best  method. 
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The  dottiHty,  and  of  course  (he  chief  tttilitjr^  of  the'' 
oty  deipehd  in  d,  great  d^^gree  upon  the  treatment  he  re<* 
oeHes  Mrhien  he  is  initiated  i*hto*  the  chains.  The  faf- 
mer^hoha^  peevish,  passionate,  and  unfeeling  ser- 
Viuitli,  bad  hfocdiy  expect  to  have  kiiid-working  oxen. 
The  Duke  de  Yendome,  having  frequently  enquired! 
iht6  the  cause  of  the  quaitelsr  between  the  mules  and 
the  muleteers  ;  i^aid,  that  to  the  disgrace  of  human  na« 
taxt^  he  always  found  reason  on  the  side  of  the  moles* 
Tie  ^rcdsm' is  still  applicable,  when  by  comparing  our 
BiMt  Valtiable  beasts  of  labour  with  their  drivers,  we  so 
firequently  find  the  former  the  more  rational  ainimals. 
S^nj^  the  human  heart  capable  of  such  insensibility, 
might  l^ive  been  one  cause  why  Diogenes  became  at 
cynic ;  and  may  still  be  sufficient  to  make  even  a 
Howard  a  convert  to  misanthropy< 

Several  breeds  of  cattle  have  at  different  times  beeit 
introduced  into  the  district. 

The  late  Sir  John  Wynn,  of  Glynllifon,  brought  both 
btitb  and  cows,  of  the  best  kinds  in  England,  into  the 
ir^slem  coasts  of  Caernarvonshire;  which  by  crossing, 
ihnch  improved  tlie  breed  of  the  country.  Since  tliaf 
tintfe,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Llanystymdwy,  srnd  others^ 
IbHowed  the  same  plan :  but  experience  proves^  that 
diflerence  of  climate,  and  of  quality  of  pasture,  will  at 
k^gth  dwindle  the  mixed  breed,  after  repeated  crois^ 
logs,  nearly  to  the  original  native  size. 

An  experienced  breeder,  having  tried  every  sor(^  from 
Ae  camel-like  Holdemess  to  the  pony  Aldemey^  is  of 
apimon,  that  the  kind  of  cattle  best  adapted  to  the  val« 
lies  in  Wales,  is  a  cross  Ixrtween  the  Lanca^bire  and 
licioestershire  breeds. — "  Thfry  cnduie,"  says  he^  "  the 
winter  without  being  housed ;  milk  exceedingly  well ; 
aftd  when  dry,  become  very  soon  fat.     If  Mr.  Bake* 
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veil  was  a  jodge,  (and  a  perfect  one  in  sheep  and  catfle 
be  most  certainly  v^as),  there  happens  to  l>e  the  strong* 
est  proof,  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  from  the 
following  fact : — When  Mr.  Corbet,  in  the  year  1772, 
hired  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Ashbourn's  bull,  bred  from  a 
Lancashire  bull  and  a  Leicestershire  cow,  Mr.  Bafce* 
well  desired  he  might  send  his  two  best  heifers  to  him." 
.  That  a  cross  between  the  Lancashire  and  Leicester* 
shire,  or  what  is  commonly  called  BakewelFs  breed, 
^^  will  soon  get  fat  ;'*  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  disputed  ; 
in  that  consists  their  excellence  :  but  that  they  ^'  milk 
exceedingly  well,"  will  not  be  so  readily  acknowledged. 
To  endeavour  to  unite  these  two  good  qualities  in  the 
same  breed  of  cattle,  is,  perhaps,  militating  against  Na* 
ture  ;  attempting  to  combine  uncombinable  principles: 
the  scheme  should  therefore  be  abandoned,  and  thrown 
into  the  same  class  of  desiderata,  as  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  perpetual  motion. 

The  late  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Gwernbayled,  having 
tried  every  denomination  of  improved  breeds  of  cattle, 
found  none  of  them  to  answer  the  purjx)6es  of  the  dairy 
farmer  so  well  as  a  cross  between  the  Staffordshire  and 
the  Scotch  Galloway.  They  are  good  milkers  ;  and  so 
hardy,  that  five  of  them  require  no  more  food  than  three 
of  many  other  breeds  ;  which  makes  six  quarts  of  their 
milk  equal  in  value  to  ten  quarts  of  others,  whose  ex* 
pense  of  kerp  in  proportion  to  theirs,  is  as  five  to  three. 

Of  maladies  incident  to  cattle,  that  which,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, is  called  the  bloody  murrain^  is  the  most 
fatal.  In  Anglesey,  by  reason  of  its  being  so  destruc- 
tive, it  is  by  way  of  eminence  called  y  clxoy*  ;  and  in 


i.  e.  The  Disease ;  owing  to  its  being  more  fatsU  than  any  other. 

many 
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many' parts  o£  the  district,  from  the  brevity  of  its  du- 
ration, y  clwy  hyrr* 

Tbe  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  ia  all  its  stages,  are 
Tcry  similar  to  those  of  the  pestilential  marrain,  which 
at  different  periods  raged  among  cattle  in  several  parts 
of  Europa.  Ail  the  difference  seems  to  be,  that  this^ 
under  the  name  of  bloody  murrain,  is  not  infectious  ; 
and  that,  in  general,  it  attacks  only  young  cattle,  from 
eight  to  twelve  months  old.  The  prime  of  the  stock, 
in  high  condition,  and  full  of  blood,  are  the  most  subject 
to  it ;  and  that  about  November,  on  change  of  food .  Some 
farmers  suppose  they  can  sometimes  discover  this  dis- 
order in  its  incipient  stage,  by  a  lameness  in  the  foot; 
and  accordingly  fancy  that  they  can  arrest  its  further 
progress  Sy  a  tight  ligament  on  the  small  of  the  leg, 
and  a  very  copious  bleeding.  It  b  however  difficult 
to  ascertain,  whether  this  lameness  would  have  ended 
in  a  bloody  murrain,  had  all  means  of  cure  been  neg- 
lected. The  first  certain  symptom  is  -an^-affection  of 
the  brain,  and  a  paralyzation  of  the  adjacent  parts. 
The  disorder  then  proceeds  towards  the  chest,  and  the 
inspissated  humours  may  be  felt  spongy  under  the 
skin  :  a  mortification  ensues,  and  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal is  certain.  Some  have  attempted  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder,  about  the  fore  part  of  the  chest, 
by  a  scarification  of  the  part  affected,  and  an  appli- 
cation of  alexipharmics,  hellebore,  garlick,  rue,  to- 
bacco, &c.  These  are  made  into  a  kind  of  poultice, 
and  sown  up  under  the  skin,  where  the  incision  had 
been  made  ;  the  wound  being  previously  washed  with 
spirits  of  wine,  or  of  turpentine.  The  animal  is  some- 
times also  drenched  with  a  mixture  of  salt,  sulphur, 
gun-powder,  and  soot ;    washed    down  with   water. 
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These  were  the  iaeSectual  means  recommended  bj  the 
faculty  at  the  time  of  the  general  murrain  y  in  the  year 
174S ;  and  they  are  generally,  still  ineficctual  in  this 
disorder.  Some  few  cattle  however  have  escaped 
deathi  with  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  at  least  perpetual 
lameness. 

It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure  diseases,  in 
all  kinds  of  animal  beings.  It  is  probable  that  yoang 
cattle  should  be  bled,  and  drenched,  early  in  autumn; 
especially  such  as  be  of  a  full  habit ;  and  then  the  con- 
stitution will  be  prepared  for  a  change  of  fodder.  By 
turning  out  to  grass  at  May,  the  case  is  very  difiereot) 
and  the  aid  of  the  doctor  is  not  so  necessary.  Instead 
of  bleeding,  some  farmers  rowel  all  their  calves  at 
Michaelmas;  supposing  that  the  humour  llpiiog  out 
of  tiie  setous  will  prevent  the  ^^  murrain  of  the  blood ;" 
Some  farriers  perform  the  operation,  and  will  insure  the 
young  stock  of  their  employers  from  this  last  men- 
tioned  disease,  at  a  small  per-centage* 

The  nostrums  of  our  cow-doctors,  and  farriers,  are 
plagiarisms  from  Mnrkham,  Bracken,  Bartlet,  and 
other  writers  on  the  veterinarian  art;  which,  by  being 
commonly  too  violent  in  their  operation,  (like  those  of 
their  fellow  quacks,  the  leeches,  who  suck  not  only  the 
blood,  but  the  money  and  lives  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow  creatures),  it  generally  happens,  that  for  one 
they  cure,  they  kill  three. 

Scientific  men,  who  have  studicci  the  disorders  of 
cattle,  and  the  methods  of  cure,  residing  at  proper  dis- 
tances  from  each  other,  throughout  the  country,  would 
certainly  be  one  of  the  most  useful  classes  in  civil  so* 
ciety.  Farmers  universally  lament  the  want  of  such  t^ 
very  necessary  order  of  men ;  and  Vrcre  such  a  na- 
tional. 


tioAal  itwtitole  fouiuled,  they  would  willingly  contri« 
Vttte  towards  miikiag  them  an  adequate  recompense  for 
Aeir  vervices* 


•  SECT.    II.— 6HEE?. 

9hb  largest  of  the  native  breeds  is  that  of  Anglesey; 
mmghihgf  as  they  are  variously  fed,  from  10  to  16  lbs*. 
per  quarter;  and  some  few  reach  18 lbs.  Whether 
these  sheep  were  originally  the  same  with  the  Caernar* 
iroiiBhire  kind)  and  got  their  present  superiority  in  size 
ttom  milder  climate  and  better  soil ;  or  ao  exotic  species 
bcought  wer  from  Ireland,  cannot  be  well  known.  They 
^dd  wow  from  one  pound  and  three-quarters  to  two 
pounds  and  an  half,  which  sold  in  the  summer  of  1797 
for  six  shillings  and  six-pence  per  provincial  pound  of 
five  pounds  avoirdupois.  They  are  sheared  about  the 
Quddle  of  May,  or  early  in  June.  Some  are  shorn  twice 
in  tjie  season ;  the  practice  being  thought  a  kind  of 
{iteventive  for  the  scab.  Wedders  are  killed  at  the  age 
of  firom  one  to  four  years ;  and  produce  from  six  to 
nine  pounds  of  tallow.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Maes  y  Forth, 
bad  two  rams  killed  at  three  years  old,  having  been 
only  two  months  in  pasture.  Their  treatment  had 
Jhten  exactly  the  same ;  their  size  was  nearly  equal^ 
weighing  about  18  lbs.  per  quarter;  but  their  differ 
fence  in  tallow,  was  very  great,^  one  having  fi ve^  the 
Qilisr  17  poundsi 

The  annual  exportation  of  sheep  from  Anglesey,  it 
fitom  five  to  seven  thousand.  The  number  purchased 
hj  four  English  drovers^  in  the  year  1796^  was  5700. 
^hey  have  white  legs  and  faces;  and  are  generally 
without  horns. 
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-  The  second  kind  o(  shiHtp  in  North  Wales,  is  that 
peculiar  to  the  highlands,  if  the  mountainous  tracks  of 
the  five  other  counties  may  be  so  called.     Thejr  have 
gencriliy  white  faces  and  legs  ;  some  have  horns,  and 
others   none.     The  smaller,  sort   of  them  weigh  from 
seven  to  nine  pounds  per  quarter  ;  and  give  wool  from 
three  quarters  of  a  pound,  to  one  pound  and  an  half. 
The  larger  kind  weigh  from  nine  to  twelve  pounds  per 
quarter,  and  yield  wool  from  one  pound  and  an  half, 
to  two  pounds  and  an    half.      However    small    the 
mutton,  and  coarse  the  wool  of  this  breed,  yet  it  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  capable    of  improvement 
in  itself,  without  any  crossing  whatever.     By  select- 
ing the  best    males    and    females  for  bre^i^rs,    and 
by  giving  them  better  keep,  Mr.  Corbet^^tiind  some 
others,  have  improved  the  size  of  the  native  Meirion* 
yddshire  from  eight  and  nine  pounds  to  twelve  and 
thirteen  pounds  per  quarter.     There  are  two  or  three 
farmers  in  the  parishes  of  Tal  y  Llyn  and  Llanvi- 
hangel,  at  the  skirts  of  Cadair  Idris,    who,  by  dispos« 
ing  of  the  callings  of  their  lambs,  at  five  or  six  months 
old,  and  by  further  selling  off  the  least  promising  of 
their  yearlings  the  May  following,  have  always  a  se- 
lect stock ;  insomuch,  that  they  sell  rams  at  one  pound 
eleven  shillings  and  six-pence  each,  and  wedders  from 
the  hills  at  20*.  each,  while  those  of  their  neighbours, 
of  the  same  original  kind,  and  reared  in  similar  situa- 
tions, but  under  a  more  neglected  management,  are  sold 
at  from  ten  to  fourteen  shillings  a  head.    Now  (1809), 
sheep  sell  at  much  lower  prices. 

The   third  kind  is  peculiar  to  the  Kerry  Hills .  in 
Montgomeryshire;  being,  perhaps,  the  only  species ia 
North  Wales,  which  produceth  perfect  wool;  that   of 
every  other  Welsh  breed  being,  more  or  less,  mixed 
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with  coarse  .long  hairs,   called  by  the  manufacturers 
keinps^,  making  the  article  in  Mrhich  they   appear,  of 
much  less  value.     The  characteristics  of  this  breed, 
are  large  woolly  checks,  white  buncliy  forelieads,  white 
legs  covered  with  wool ;  no  horns,  and  a  broad  beaver- 
like  tail.     They  are  very   hardy,  and  comparatively 
tame;  being  not  so  much  disposed   lo  ramble  as  most 
other  wild   sheep.     In  shape,  however,  they   are   far 
short  of  compact  symmetry  ;  and  were  this  defect  im- 
proved, by  the  care  and  attention  of  the  farmers,  the 
breed  would  be  worthy  of  being  universally  adopted 
throughout  the  Principality.     They  weigh,  when  f:it, 
from   10  to  14  lbs.  per  quarter.     The  average  of  wool, 
iDcludiiig^llie  whole  flock,  is  ten  stone,  of  15  lbs.  each, 
from  every  100  sheep.     The  average  price  is  from  one 
guinea  to  245.  per  stone.     In    1798,   Mr.   Davies,  of 
Gwernygo,  sold  the  wool  of  his  flock,  at  '2is.  per  ^tone, 
for  SO'/.  In  1797,  and  1798,  rams  sold  for  1/.  lb.  6d. 
and  wedders  from  the  hills,  at  from  I85.  to  ^iOs.  each. 
The  Kerry  Hills,  to  enclose  which,  an  Act  of  Parlianunt 
"Was  lately  procured,  are  said  to  have  generally  suiii- 
mered  about  12,000  of  these  sheep,  besides  horses  and 
cattle. 

the  fourth  kind  is  the  black-faced,  and  fine  woollcA 
shoep,  bred  on  the  Long-Mountain,  near  Wtlslj  Pool; 
and  on  other  hills,  on  the  borders  of  England,  in  a 
line  from  thence  to  Wrexham.  Their  wool,  in  i7Q7, 
Bokl  for  from  one  guinea  to  ^28s.  per  stone   of   13  Ibst. 

•  These  long  hairs  are  called  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
Shetland  isles,  scudda  and  firs :  and  what  seems  extraordinary,  the  act  of 
nipping  them  with  shears,  when  they  appear  above  the  wool,  is  ex- 
preteed  in  North  Wales  by  the  verb  firsh ;  although  the  hairs  them- 
wtAvt$  have  had  another  appellative— ^y/ftw/f^. 

t  In  180D,  and  1 801,  this  wool  sold  for  from  26s,  to  35/.  p^r  stone;  and 
wool  of  every  other  quality  advanced  nearly  in  proportion. 
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Tim  flavour  of  the  m  iKon  of  the  slieep  feediRs  upon 
tile  Llanymyiieicli  antl  PorllijMaen  lime-rocks,  is  reck* 
oned  very  cli-licious,  by  the  iiice-palated  pupils  of  the 
Epicurenn  gcbool  i  and  their  vrool  is  as  Hue  as  any  in 
England;  ihat  of  the  Rycland  breed,  perhaps,  ex> 
cepled. 

A  person,  in  travelling  Ihrotigh  the  country,  may 
observe  several  other  kinds  of  sheep  ;  bein^  crosses  from 
some  or  other  of  the  above  four  distinct  breed*) :  but, 
as  they  are  in  general,  the  uH'f^prin^  of  chance  and  in- 
stinet,  w  ithout  b'ing  dirfcled  by  any  choice,  or  laid 
syslcm  of  thuir  owners,  Ihey  do  not  claim  notice. 

Of  lale  introduced  breeds,  both  (he  qnanlify  and 
quality  of  aoof,  that  valuable  article  of  the  staple 
manufacture  of  our  country,  if  experiments  succeed, 
will  soon  be  mticli  improved.  I  o  name  a  lew  geiitle* 
men  who  arc  anxious  to  promote  Ibis  public  good, 
might  justly  be  deemed  partial;  because  the  spirit  of" 
rivalship  in  the  introduction  of  the  best  breeds,  is  be* 
come  general;  from  the  spirited  farmer,  renting  only 
SOO/.  a  year,  to  ihe  opulent  land-owner,  possesBUig  an 
estate  of  from  3000/.  (o  30,000/.  per  annum. 

His  Majesty,  with  a  patriotism  worthy  of  the  Sore> 
reign  of  a  Manufacturing  Nation,  has  distributed  se- 
veral Merino  rams  among  gentlemen  residing  in  this 
district.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  of  the  pure 
Spanish  is  six  pounds  and  an  half;  and  a  cross  between 
a  Spanish  ram  and  some  Tal  y  llyn  ewes,  in  the  pos* 
sessioD  ol  Sir  John  Williams,  of  Boclelwyddan,  gives 
fleeces  of  four  pounds  ajid  an  half  each,  with  an  addi- 
tion to  the  carcass  ol  about  three  pounds  per  quarter. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  some  difliculty  is  found  in 

jaaiiufiictuiing  this  half^Spanish  wool,  in  the 

method,  with  the  band;  but  how  far  the  application  of 

machi- 
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nacfainery  may  sncceed  in  reraoTin^  (he  cause  of  ttiis 
general  complaint,  mast  be  left  for  time  to  discorer. 
Were  this  breed  to  become  more  general,  and  its  wool 
manofstcturable,  it  wonid,  tvithin  this  district,  be  a 
principal  source  of  opulence ;  in  proportion  to  which, 
increase  of  bulk  in  the  carcass  is  a  mere  secondary 
attainment. 


jResuU  of  Experiments  made  hy  Mr.  Yorke^  at 
Erthig^  in  crossing  the  Welsh  and  Shropshire 
Breeds  of  Sheep  with  the  Spanish. 


Sort  of  Wedders; 

beine  Lambs  in  1795, 

ana  reared  on  En* 

close4  Qround. 


3ne  Year's  "^doll  Weight  of  Mut- 

ton,  and  Value 

of  the  Wedder, 

when  killed  Fat, 

in  Dec.  1797. 


-1. 
Wdth  Mountaineers 


II. 

H«if  Welsh    and? 
half  Spanish    -   ^ 


III. 
Half  Sm^l  Shrop--^ 
thire   and    half  > 
Spanish    •     -     3 


IV. 

Three-fourths  Spa- 
niih,  and  one- 
fourth  Shrop- 
iUre    .    -    - 


Average 

Weight  in 

July  1797, 

being  Two 

Years   Old. 


lis. 


40 


4^ 


ditto 


Value, 
July 
1797. 


14 


16 


18 


ditto 


in  July  1797. 


Weight.-|Value. 


iis. 
S 


S 


H 


ditto 


2     6 


3    6 


4     8, 


ditto 


44 


50 


^ 


^tto 


—-^ 

0  17    0 


12    0 


1     S    6 


ditto 


No.  I.  "were  of  the  common  mountain  breed ;  but 
jkept  in  poor  enclosed  ground  from  the  time  of  yean- 
ing :  those  reared  on  the  hills  being  of  less  weight  and 
value. 

No.  II.  a  cross  between  common  Welsh  ewes  and  a 
Spanish  ram  ; — always  kept  in  the  fields,  being  thought 
too  delicate  for  the  hilly  climate. 

Y  4  No.  III. 
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No.  III.  a  cross  between  a  Spanish  ram  and  small 
Shropshire  ewes,  bred  on  the  hill,  very  little  heavier 
than  the  Welsh  ewes,  bat  finer  woolIeJ. 

No.  17.  The  diflerencc  between  this  class  and  the 
third,  seems  to  be  only  in  the  quality  of  the  wool, 
which  is  nearly  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Spanish  ram ;  to 
this  may  be  added  a  greater  tendency  to  fatten. 

Experiments  on  the  Spamsh  Cross^  hy  Mr.  Cdlley^ 

of  Cevn  Gwj/ddvid. 

Wool  clipped  off  a  Spanish  ram,  >  g,  ^^^^  jg    g 

June  SO,  1797  ,,...> 

Wool  clipped  off'  the  larg(»st  of  three  ^ 

yearlings,  being  a  cross  between  >  4|     •••<..     6    9 

the  Spaniard  and  a  Welsh  ewe  ....5 
Wool  of  the  second  yearling  ;  the  >  or   .  k     o 

same  cross    • j 

Wool  of  the  third  yearling,  ditto  ....     3      4    6 

Wool  of  the  three  dams  put  together    4|    4     6 

Superior  weight  of  carcass,  is  the  least  benefit  io  be 
expected  by  crossing  with  the  Spanish  sheep  :  a  greater 
tendency  to  fatten,  and  finer  wool,  are  more  material 
objects.  Of  the  value  of  the  wool  of  the  fourth  class, 
o^  three-quarter  Spanish,  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  in  this 
count •^y.  At  present,  very  little  more  can  be  had  for 
it  than  for  common  wool ;  and  the  quantity,  as  yet,  is 
too  small  to  attract  the  notice  of  distant  manufacturers. 
It  has  been  proved,  by  experiments,  that  the  Spanish 
breed  cannot  thrive  on  the  Welsh  mountains :  a  cross 
of  three-fourths  Welsh,  and  one-fourth  Spanish,  may 
probably  become  naturalized  to  those  bleak  situations. 
The  wool  of  the  lambs  is  too  short  to  screen  them  froia 
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^he  weather,  on  the  hills  ;  but  they  may  answer  well  oa 
low  commons  in  summer,  and  on  poot  enclosed  grounds 
in  winter.  They  are  too  light  in  the  carcass  to  be  kept 
as  breeders  on  rich  land. 

Other  breeds,  kept  on  enclosed  grounds,  by  a  few 
experimental  farmers,  are  the  Dorsets,  the  Old  Leices* 
ters,  the  New  Leicesters,  and  particularly  the  South 
Ddwns  :  and  crosses,  between  the  New  Leicesters  and 
the  South  Downs ;  between  the  New  Leicesters  and 
select  Berwyns ;  between  the  South  Downs  and  the 
black-faced  Sbropshires ;  between  Ryelands  and  3cr- 
wyns,  &c. 

In  introducing  new  breeds  of  sheep  into  North 
Wales,  there  are  three  material  precautions,  which 
should  be  duly  weighed.  Thejirst  is,  that  the  change 
of  climate  be  not  too  great ;  the  second^,  that  the  sheep 
should  have  agility  enough  to  walk  to  distant  markets, 
for  owing  to  the  scattered  population  of  the  country, 
the  internal  consumption  of  mutton  is  as  yet  inconside- 
rable ;  the  thirdj  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  be  such 
as  would  be  saleable  to  our  own  manufacturers*  Of  the 
fourteen  different  breeds,  contained  in  Mr.  Culley*s 
Synopsis  ;  the  Herefordshire,  the  South  Down,  and  the 
Cheviot,  seem  best  adapted  ;  the  two  former  to  lowland, 
i^nd  the  latter  to  highland,  situations.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
.  tion  of  some  importance,  whether  any  new  breeds  (the 
Herefordshire  and  South  Down  p<^rhaps  excepted)  need 
be  introduced  at  all  ?  The  lar^e  English  4>recds  colitct 
fat  on  the  outside  only;  the  Welsh  sheep  shew  no  such 
partiality — they  grow  fat  inside  as  well.  An  Anglesey 
ram,  as  before  related,  weighing  18  lbs.  per  quarter, 
gave  17  lbs.  of  inside  fat.  A  four-year  old  wether,  of 
the  pure  Welsh  breed,  reared  on  the  Berwyn  Hills, 
QDd  weighing  only  l^lbs.  per  quarter,  gave  11  lbs.  of 

inside 
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ifisidc  fat ;  vrithout  baling  anjr  otber  fooA  tban  com* 
moD  grass.  The  natural  wilduess  of  the  Welsh  sheep^ 
is  the  main  preventive  to  their  quick  feeding.  Whett^ 
ever  they  are  turned  to  fatten,  they  should  be  closely 
paddocked,  in  places  least  frequented  by  dogs,  and 
ether  intruders. 

To  speculate  about  bringiug  in  some  bardy  breeds 
from  Scotland,  or  the  North  of  England,  is  folly  :  oni^ 
oif  n  sheep  are  full  as  hardy,  and  their  wool  generally 
finer,  and  adapted  to  our  established  manufoctures. 
Were  the  Kerry  sheep  introduced  upon  the  Berwyn, 
and  other  extensive  hills,  to  the  gradual  but  final  ex- 
clusion of  th^  present  breed,  the  wool  would  certainly 
be  greatly  im*proved  ;  at  least  5^.  per  stone.  Of  the 
Kerry  sheep  being  suSciently  hardy  for  any  situatkHt 
within  this  district,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt* 
Nature  seems  to  have  clothed  them  from  top  to  toe,  as 
if  designedly  to  brave  the  alpine  storm. 

Sheep  are  generally  washed,  under  the  hand,  in  deep 
running  water  ;  and  sheared,  when  dry,  with  their 
legs  tied.  In  warm  situations,  near  the  sea-shore,  they 
are  sheared  twice  in  the  year :  and  on  high  mountains, 
overrun  with  heath,  where  more  than  one  shearing  is 
not  thought  expedient,  their  necks  and  cheeks  only  are 
clipped  in  autumn,  to  prevent  the  clinging  of  icicirs  in 
snow  and  frosty  weather. 

Diseases  df  Sheep. -^^1,  ScaJ.-— About  the  year 
1774,  a  gentleman,  with  the  patriotic  intention  of  im« 
proving  the  Anglesey  breed,  brought  thither  a  Dishley 
lam,  and  with  him  the  scab;  a  disease,  till  then,  to- 
tally unknown  in  North  Wales ;  and  it  is  to  be  la* 
mented  that  the  infection  soon  found  its  way  from  An- 
lesey  across  the  Menai ;  and  proceeding  through  the 

hardy 
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luurdy  race  of  Snowdon>  into  the  countied  of  Meirionydd 
and  Montgomery,  it  continties  its  progress  eastward 
towards  its  native  country,  having  conipletod  the 
fittfaionabie  tour  of  North  Wales* 

As  the  Welsh  breeds  arc  not  naturally  infected  witk 
this  disorder,  were  sbeep^owners  with  one  mind  to 
nfttea  joint  exertion,  there  would  remain  no  doubt  of 
its  beini^  totally  eradicated  ;  but  one  farmer  curing  his 
flock  this  year,  and  his  neighbour  the  next,  tlie  infec« 
tion  is  still  preserved.  Besides  a  reduction  in  valuo  of 
the  animals,  the  loss  in  wool  is  very  considerri)lc« 

To  <^ure  the  scab,  several  kinds  of  ointments  and  k>« 
tions  have  been,  tried.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  cases,  mercurials  are  found  to  be  the  grand  spt* 
Oifics*  Some  shepherds,  after  parting  the  wool,  anoint 
the  whole  length  of  the  spine  with  an  unguent,  made 
of  the  infusion  of  tobacco  in  urine,  soft  soap,  and  sul- 
phur ;  which  has  generally  the  desired  eieCt :  and 
0Mtte  admit  arsenic  as  an  ingredient.  A  lotioo  is  also 
used,  made  of  spirit  of  turpentines  yitriol,  and  urine. 

S.  In  particular  situations^  after  wet  winters,  the  roi 
attacks  sheep  of  every  age,  except  yearltngs.''  For  (fats 
disease,  dry  oatmeal  and  salt  are  recommended^  asm 
preventive;  which  might  be  rendered  less  necessary, 
b^jr  an  active  shepherd,  and  by  furrows  being  ploughed, 
at  proper  distances,  across  moist  sheep«walks,  to  carry 
off  the  surface-water. 

S.  Uniformity  of  keep,  is  a  maxim  tliat  should  be 
luurefully  attended  to  in  rearing  of  sheep.  Lambs  ait^ 
yearlings  once  indulged  with  good  pa^ure,  and  after? 
wards  reduced  to  a  scanty. allowance,  fireqoently  eon^ 
tfa^t  a  fatal  disorder,  called,  by  tlte  farmers,  res^ 
spAfery  which  is  a  consumption  of  the  isside  fet,  oon« 
Tcrtiog  it  into  a  refldisk  liquid,    Sfurit  of  tarpeMtsaa 
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is  recommended  to  carry  off  the  complaint,  and  per- 
haps life  also,  by  a  diaf3etes. 

4.  Where  sheep  are  fed  on  turnips,  t|ie  commence-' 
ment  of  frosty  weather  oftentimes  proves  mortal  ix^- 
numbers  of  them.     They  generally  die  suddenly  at  the 
bteak  of  day.     Sir  John  Williams,  of  fiodelv^yddan, 
calculated  his  loss,  on  some  frosty  winters,  as  high  as 
ten  per  cent.  ;  while  on  milder  wiuters,  not  above  five' 
per  cent,  perished.     Of  late  jxars,  he  has  ordend  his 
sheep  to  be  driven  oiFthe  turnips,  under  sheds  at  night, 
upon  a  litter  of  shell-sand  ;  by  which  his  flock  has 
been  much  better  preserved  from  the  malady.  Mr.  Tu- 
dor found  frequent  bleeding  in  the  nose  to  have  good 
eSccU 

Our  sheep  are  affected  with  very  few  distempers  be- 
sides these  already  enumerated.  Upon  the  dry  heathy 
mountains,  thousands  of  the  hard}  race  never  ex  peri-- 
ence  any  other  death  than  that  occasioned  either  by  the 
butcher's  blade,  or  by  heavy  drifts  of  snow.  Of  the 
latter,  shepherds,  in  exposed  situations,  cannot  think 
without  horror.  Sheep  have  frequently  been  found  dead 
under  sno\^,  by  20  or  30  in  a  heap  :  but  if  they  be  not 
smothered  on  its  first  collecting,  they  have  a  chance  of 
surviving  ;  and  tht  re  have  been  instances  of  some  taken 
out  a/iv€,  after  having  lain  under  several  yards  of  snow 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  devoured  most  of  their 
own  wool.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  that  the- 
average  annual  loss  in  sheep  is  about  seven  per  cent. 
In  some  years  it  amounts  to  20,  30,  40,  and  even  50^ 
per  cent.;  and  Mr.  David  Erasmus,  a  well-known 
sheep-breeder  in  Montgomeryshire,  in  one  year  lost  75 
per  cent,  amounting  to  JoOO  ;  most  of  which  had  pe- 
rished under  snow.  If  the  wind  continue  to  drive  the 
snow  altogether  from  the  same  quarter,  sheep  are  not  in 

so 
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so  much  danger;  for  instinct  directs  them  >vhere  to 
seek  and  find  a  place  of  safety. 

The  late  Lord  Penrhyn  ♦caused  sheds  to  be  erected, 
in  the  most  convenient  places,  on  the  Llanllechid  Hills, 
4o  afford  shelter  for  sheep  in  winter. 
.  R.  W.  Price,  Esq.  of  Rhivvlas,  has  built  stone  walls, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  several  parts  of 
his  extensive  and  elevated  sheep-walks  in  Meirionydd- 
ihire;  so  that  from  whatever  point  the  storm  drives, 
the  hardy  race  may  take  refuge  on  the  opposite  sides. 
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In  Anglesey,  for  want  of  fences  about  the  enclosures, 
the  horses,  as  well  as  the  sheep,  arc  commonly  fettered. 
Were  colts  of  the  best-shaped  breed  in  existence,  thus 
fettered  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  weaned  from  their  dams, 
and  the  practice  used  from  generation  to  generation, 
their  natural  gait  and  shape  must  necessarily  be  changed, 
at  length,  into  awkwardness  and  deformity.  Few  Eng- 
lish stallions  have  as  yet  been  introduced  into  the 
island ;  and  those  that  have,  do  not  appear  to  have 
done  much  towards  improving  the  native  breed :  but 
were  the  system  of  crossing  pursued  with  spirit  and 
Bakewellian  judgment,  and  the  poor  natives  released 
from  their  present  confinement,  Anglesey,  without  a 
doubt,  would  soon  become  as  famous  for  horses  as  it  is 
aow  for  oxen. 

In  the  county  of  JVfeirionydd,  and  the  hilly  parts  of 
M'mfgomery  shire,  great  numbers  of  ponies,  comiironly 
called  merlins f  are  reared.  They  are  exceedingly  hardy, 
having,  during  wiuier  as  well  as  summer,  only  the 
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rnngeof  (he  hills  ;  from  whence  they  are  never  brougtit 
<lovvn  until  they  be  three  years  old,  ami  fit  for  sale. 
What  Jias  feruled  to,  and  will  in  time  dctlroy  the  sliape 
and  good  qualities  of  this  hardy  rnci?,  is,  (hat  in  the 
propagation  of  ijieir  H|iecics,  they  aie  left  entirely  1o 
chance  and  insinct ;  by  which  promiscuous  breeding, 
(Icfonnily,  and  further  diminution  of  size,  gradually 
take  place. 

They  are  driven  from  the  hills  to  fairs,  like  flocks  of 
wild  Bbeep ;  and  the  place  of  sale  exhibits,  in  some  dc» 
gree,  an  amphitheatre,  where  manhood  and  poney- 
bood  strive  for  the  victory.  When  a  chapman  has 
iixcd  upon  his  choice  at  a  distance,  the  wrestler,  being 
generally  the  seller's  servant,  rushes  into  (he  midst  of 
the  herd,  and  seizes  the  selected  animal;  which,  never 
before  touched  by  human  hand,  slriiggies  with  all  its 
might  to  extricate  itself ;  and  in  soipe  particular  sittt' 
ations,  botli  have  fumbled  topsy-turvy  from  tbe  miD* 
tuit  of  a  sleep  hill  down  into  a  river  beneath ;  the  biped 
still  continuing  his  grasp,  and  the  quadruped  disditiu- 
ing  tamely  to  submit. 

The  ponies  have  formerly  sold,  at  various  prices, 
from  30s.  to  four  guineas:  but  now,  like  moat  other 
horses,  they  have  dropt  40  or  even  50  per  cent. ;  if  in- 
deed they  can  be  sold  ;it  any  rate*. 

Another  breed,  somewhat  larger  than  (Itese,  and  pro> 
bal)!y  raised  fay  a  series  of  crossing  betivcen  ibe  Eng* 
Ijsh  and  the  natives ;  are  hardy,  handsome,  and  ex* 
credingly  active.  Some  of  them  arc  too  small  for  Uic 
learn  ;  but  for  the  road,  under  moderate  weight,  Um/ 


"  Since  ihe  yew- 1797,  the  case  Iws  beta  very  different.    Frojn  IpOI> 
lo  1809,  bonta,  of  all  docriptiotu,  b^ve  generally  hiclied  extraordinary 
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bave  no  rivals.  Tbcj  will  ascend  and  descend  our 
^^  mountainons  staircases"  with  the  greatest  agility; 
|ind  without  giving  their  riders,  who  have  more  fool-^ 
liardiness  than  humanity,  the  trouble  of  alighting*  The 
larger  kind  of  them  is  excellently  well  adapted  for  the 
team,  on  small  or  steep  mountainous  farms ;  where  the 
^reat  strength,  and  sluggishness,  of  the  heavy  kind  of 
horses,  would  be  egregiously  misapplied* 
•♦  The  Vales  of  Montgomeryshire,  have  long  been 
noted  for  an  excellent  breed.  Some  attribute  this  su- 
periority, to  a  stud  of  horses  kept  by  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
at  Park,  near  Caer  Sws,  in  the  Severn  Vale ;  and  to 
others  brought  into  this  part  of  the  coQutry  from  Spain, 
by  Robert  Earl  of  Shrewsbury*. 

Gentlemen,  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  and  far* 
mers  in  the  vales  of  the  three  counties  bordering  on 
Dogland,  have  for  some  time  furnished  themselves  with 
excellent  draught  horses,  both  for  the  coach  and  the 
ivaggon  ;  which,  when  the  markets  are  open,  are  sold 
in  great  numbers.  They  are  generally  either  black  or 
bay  ;  strong,  active,  well  made,  and  measure  from  15 
to  16  bands  high. 

A  custom,  very  injurious  to  the  growth,  strength, 
and  soundness  of  horses,  prevails  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  six  counties;  that  is,  working  them  too  young ; 
when  their  bones  have  not  attained  firmness  from  their 
cartilaginous  statej  nor  their  muscular  system  that 
power  of  elasticity,  contraction,  and  extension,  which 
IS  requisite  to  endure  exertion  and  labour.  Instances 
bare)  however  occurred,  of  horses  being  \rorked  from 

^j--^ .. . . — ^ 

•  Feunant't  Tour  of  Wales,  in  Montgomeryifaire. 
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two  to  twenty  ydars  old,  without  any  apparent  dctrU 
meiit,  saving  a  diminution  of  their  natural  size. 

The  late  and  present  high  price  of  noat  cattle,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  the  predilection  which 
farmers  nevertheless  manifest  in  favour  of  horse-teams, 
may,  in  time,  reduce  the  nation  to  the  dilemma  of  either 
diminishing  the  number  of  horses,  or  of  enacting  a  law 
to  repeal  the  Mosaic^  and  enjoin  the  flesh  eatable. 

Some  writers  argue,  that  were  not  horse-tearas  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  oxen,  they  would  not  be  in  such  ge- 
neral use.  This  is  laying  the  argument  on  too  weak  a 
foundation,  and  deeming  public  opinion  infallible. 
That  horses  are  preferred  to  oxen,  is  one  thing,,  and 
that  they  are  preferable^  is  another  :  the  former  posi- 
tion is  true,  the  latter  not  so  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  owing  to,  and  hav^  its  rise  from,  a  whole  mul- 
titude following  some  few  misleading  guides  ;  without 
ever  enquiring  into,  much  less  being  fully  convinced  of, 
the  rectitude  of  their  favourite  theory.  Such  has  been 
the  eccentricity  of  national  taste,  that  things  as  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  as  light  and  darkness,  have  each  in 
its  turn,  become  the  idolof  public  opinion.  The  for- 
mer raity  be  owing  also  to  an  epidemic  vanity  and 
pride ;  for  it  is  nothing  extraordinary,  to  see  two 
neighbouring  tenants  striving  to  outvie  each  other,  in 
tlie  number,  size,  sleekness,  expensive  and  cumbersome 
gearing  of  their  team-horses,  to  their  mutual  great  de- 
triment. Servants,  and  other  followers  of  teams,  have 
a  hand  also  in  furthering  this  prevalent  mania  :  it  is 
even  an  insult  to  a  young  man  to  ask  him  to  engage  in 
so  mean  an  occupation  as  that  of  following  a  team  of 
oxen.  The  negative  to  the  latter  position,  that  horse-  • 
teamsarej}re/era6/e  to  those  of  oxen,  is  found  by  a 

fair 
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fair  calculation  of  the  expense  and  profit  arising  from 
each ;  and  then  striking  the  balance :  an  instance 
whereof  is  here  subjoined,  drawn  up  by  an  Anglesey 
firmer,  and  sent  to  the  Writer  of  this  Report. 
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Horses^  (Four  Ploughs.) 

Dr. 

1792.  To  paid  for  12  horses,  at  15/.  each      £  180    0 

•  •      •         ' 

Interest  of  the  money  for  three  years  27    0 

Keep  of  the  horses  for  three  years,  at  j 
9/.  per  year,  each ;  (2/.  summer,  7/.  Ys^it    0 

winter) ' 

Shoeing  for  three  years,  at  7*.  6rf.  per  >    jo  iq 

year,  each  horsq > 

Gears,  oil,  &c.  for  three  years 20    0 

Servants,  (four  men  and  four  boys),  j 

for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  24/.  lOs.  >  294    0 
for  each  man  and  boy,  per  year         5 
1795.  Three  months  grass  this  summer,  ^^\    \q    n 
make  them  fit  for  market  ................  S 


• 


£870  10 
To  Balance        238    6 

£1108  16 
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1795:  By  sold  12  horses,  at  12/.  each  ........    £  144    0 

Their  work  for  three  years,  reckoning  \ 
268  working  days  in  each  year,  at  5^964  16 
6s.  each  plough  per  day  .•.«••• — ' 


IM«.«.. 


£1108  16 
2r.  WALES.]  %  Oxen. 
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O^reii.  (Fi(ce  Ploughs.) 

Dr. 
1702.  To  paid  for  SO  oxen  at  7/.  each .......  ^  140    0 

Interest  of  the  money  for  three  years  21    0 

Their  keep  for  three  years,  at  the  rate 

of  4/.  14^.  6d.  each,  per  year  (three 

>  283  10 

guineas  winter,  o;ie  guinea  and  an'    ^^ 

half  summer).......'. ................. 

Yokes,  shoeing,  &c.  for  three  years,  at  7    jg    ^ 

4/.  per  year  ...m..... tM......... f 

^rvants,  (five  men  and  five    boys),  ^ 

for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  24/.  IO5.  r  367  10 

for  each  man  and  boy,  per  year        ^ 
]t79S.  Five  months  grass  this  summer,  tp  make  7   ^5    (f 

them  fit  for  market  (half  fi^t)  .•......•.••  > 

£850    O 
To  Balance      475    O 

jgI325 


£475 
238 

Balance  in  favour  of  oxen   £236 

Cr. 

1792.  By  sold  20  oxen,  at  16/.  each  £390 

Their  work  for  threee  years,  reckon-  ^ 
ing  268  working  days  in  each  year^  >  1003 
at  5s.  each  plough  per  day  ..... 


IM. 
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^^  Above^  jqVL  hare  an  account  of  the  use,  &c.  of 
oxen  in  husbandry,  compared  with  horses ;  and  I  haye 
charged  every  thing  according  to  the  expense  I  have 
been  at.  ^ 

^^  My  servants  will  have  it,  that  an  ox«team  in  irij 
large  fields  will  do  as  much  as  a  horse-team ;  but  I 
think  otherwise :  however,  I  am  certain  that  SO  oxen 
mOl  do  full  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  IS  horses ; 
TCckoning  four  of  the  former,  and  three  of  the  latter, 
to  each  plough.  My  plan  is,  to  sell  out  eight  oxen 
0very  year,  at  six  years  old  ;  and  to  take  in  the  like 
number  of  three-year  olds,  which  are  trained  by  the 
lemaining  sixteen  very  soon,  and  much  easier  thaii  if 
the  teams  had  consisted  all  of  fresh  ones.  When  I 
take  the  young  ones  in  to  be  trained,  I  work  six  in  a 
team  for  a  while ;  and  by  putting  the  fresh  pair  in  the 
middle,  they  are  soon  tamed.  You  will  observe,  that 
all  my  oxen  work  three  years.  The  elder  eight  are 
taken  out  every  May,  and  kept  in  good  grass  until  Sep- 
tember, sometimes  October  ;  when  they  are  called  for, 
half  fiit,  or  better.  One  year  1  fed  them  with  turnips, 
and  meal,  after  the  grass,  and  sent  them  to  Chester  fair 
the  April  following ;  and  they  paid  very  well.  I  have 
four  now  feeding  so ;  but  as  they  are  too  large  for  the 
markets  of  this  country,  I  prefer  selling  them  half  fat, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  turnips  to  other  cattle,  and  sheep. 
The  lowering  of  the  price  of  cattle  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  was  the  cause  of  their  remaining  with  me.'^ 
Jkfi.  20th,  1799- 

The  above  sketch  of  the  comparative  expense  and 
[NN>fit  of  horses  and  oxen,  may  be  presumed  to  be  a 
candid  statement,  without  the  writer's  being  prejudiced 
infiivour  of  either  system.  But  supposing  the  four 
horse-teams  to  plough  an  acre  each  per  day,  and  the 
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five  ox-teams  three  roods  and  eigbt  percbes  each  ;  ac* 
CiiTrfiiigto  Hic  fermer's  charge,  an  acre  plons^hed  by 
thcfofraer  will  cost  6*.,  and  by  the  latter  6s.  3d.; 
therefore,  if  3d.  per  day  be  deducted  out  of  each  ox* 
team's  earning  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  the  balance  in 
faronr  of  oxen  will  be  reduced  from  2361,  Us.  to  186?. 
95.  which  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  preponderate  the 
scale  in  favour  f)f  matters  of  fact,  against  prejudice 
and  public  opinion :  and  the  higher  per  centage  of 
insurance  of  horses  than  oxen,  by  reason  of  the  for* 
mer  being  more  subject  to  diseases,  &c.,  will  give  ait 
additional  preponderancy  in  favour  of  the  latter*. 

If 


*  The  Anglesey  Farmer's  account  of  horse  and  ox-teams  respecti^Iy, 
is  not  a  fatr  statement  of  the  case.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  age  cif  the 
hones;  if  bought  in  at  three  fears  .old,  and  sold  at  six,  as  the  Qzeoia  the 

ptobability  Is,  that  the  advantages  would  be  more  equally  balanced. 
Had  he  acted  so,  he  would  not  have  bought  his  horses  at  15/.  and  sold 
at  12/.,  but  vke  versa;  or  rather  bought  at  12/.  and  sold  at  18/.  or  even 
'SOiL  The  keep  of  oxen  is  placed  too  low.  The  horse  manure  is  also 
of  superior  value.  Small  farmers  may,  and  do,  make  good  profit  by  the 
rearing  of  horses.  A  brood  mare  brings  them  a  colt,  which  is  workable 
occasionally,  in  the  middle  of  a  three  horse  team,  at  two  years  old.  Its 
work  for  two  years  more,  will  pay  for  its  keep  during  that  period ;  and 
then  he  may  generally  be  sold  at  a  price  of  double  his  value  at  two  years 
old;  and  this  surplus  will  be  found  very  convenient  in  assisting  to  com- 
plete a  payment  of  renL-j-. — Notf^  by  a  Monigomerytbire  Farmer^ 

f  A  note  u}>on  note  never  appears  well ;  however,  it  is  here  necessary. 
The  advocate  for  horses  thinks,  that  had  the  Anglesey  Farmer  bought  in 
his  horses  at  three  years  old,  mdsold  them  at  six,  as  the  oxen,  "  the  ad- 
vantages would  be  more  ecjually  balanctd."  True  :  but  can  such  a 
jockeying  «ystera  be  universally  adopted,  as  in  the  case  of  oxen  }  A  farmer 
may  buy  liis  horses  at  three  years  old,  and  after  working  them  for  three 
years,  may  dispose  of  them  to  his  <rwn  advantage ;  a  score,  or  a  thousand 
.  farmers,  may  do  the  same :  but  by  thus  shouldering  the  evil  from  them- 
selves, it  must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  upon  the  public,  la  general  arguments, 

we 
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.  If  the  superior  value  of  oxen  after  vrorkiug  five  or 
9ix  years,  be  not  a  suiBcient  incitement  to  take  litem 
into  general  use,  nc^ilher  is  the  surplus  earning  of 
horses  over  that  of  oxen,  in  an  cqnal  space  of  tiuiC) 
sufficient  to  recommend  them  to  the  exclui>ive  use  of 
the  farmer.  In  the  account  of  labour,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  balance  in  favour  of  the  horse:  but  this  ba- 
lance must  be  dashed  off,  and  carried  to  the  opposite 
page,  when  the  days  of  labour  are  over.  Tho  ox  will 
then  either  furnish  his  owner's  table  with  beef,  or  line 
his  pocket  with  gold  ;  but  tlie  horse,  rendered  iufirm 
either  by  age  or  accident,  is  but  of  little  value;  unless 
acaballine  institute  be  formed,  to  convert  his  whole 
carcass,  bones  and  all,  into  spermaceti.  This  would 
decide  the  argument  completely  :  spermaceti  candles 
urould  be  generally  used ;  and  consequently  tallow  and 
02[en  would  be  much  reduced  in  value! 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  advocates  for 
«xen  want  to  bring  tliem  into  too  general  use :  fur  fram 
it;  that  would  be  as  imprudent  as  it  is  impracticabte. 
Both  horses  and  oxen  are  gifts  of  buuntitul  Providence 

we  do  not  conteiid  for  individual  interest,  but  {or  fublU  good^  when  they 
are  at  variance.  Ih.  ;<ettiiig  fresh  recruits  for  ox-teiuns^  according  to  the 
Anglesey  fanner's  system,  there  does  not  seen,  to  be  the  ^easc  difficulty,  or 
incoavenieiKe :  upon  a  farm  duly  proportioned  of  pasture  and  urable, 
the  farmer  may  rear  them  himself.  In  supplying  his  teams  with  horses 
every  year,  he  could  not  find  it  equally  feasible :  and  if  he  could,  we 
nay  still  put  the  question,  whether  the  public  would  be  more  benefited  by 
liis  keeping  constantly,  four  brood  mares,  or  eight  mikh  kine  ?  But,  alas! 
^f'li  the  reigning  monarch ;  the  public^  at  present,  seems  to  be  only  an 
imaginary  being.  Opinions  of  old  writers  are  now  calumniated  with  the 
epithets,  '^  antiquated,  barbarous,'*  &c.;  ueverthek'S  ,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
liere  to  quote  J  udge  Ji-itz  Herbert,  in  his  **  Soke  c/  Buihand^ie^  (Edit. 
1767,  p.. 68),  written  in  the  nJign  of  Hen.  8tb.~*-7:&«r#^r«ri«jiM«ft^  ^ 
Tikyngti  considered^  the  pUuJie  oj  oxen  is  mueb  mere  profytMbU  ikm  Htc  pltugbe-  ef 
^ifi«'*<»Tran&-Menaiea8ii. 

^  z3  to 


to  man ;  ami  bolli  have  Iheir  peculiar  and  distinct  pro- 
Tince  to  serve  in,  asmiidi  as  they  be  distinct  animals. 
In  Rne,  tli<;  farmers  wbo  kixp  two  teams,  should  alwayii 
have  one  composed  of  oxen:  and  there  does  not  ap- 
pear tlic  least  necessity  why  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  canals,  and  such  convenitnces  for  conveying 
manure,  and  exporting  the  products  of  their  fuimS, 
should  keep  any  hurse-leamsal  all. 

The  common  practice  throughmit  the  whole  of  this 
district,  is  1o  t/oke  oxen  in  pairs.  Some  few  draw 
them  singly,  collared,  &c.  like  horses.  .\  team  of 
Montgomeryshire  osen,  five  in  number,  whereof  one 
■was  a  bull  scg,  nut  wurih  above  ten  pounds,  with  their 
collars  and  gearing,  sold  in  April  1609,  at  Kerry,  for 
10]^.   17s. 

Horses  are  commonly  drawn  singly ;  and  when  a 
great  weight  is  lo  be  put  in  motion,  they  arc  supposed 
to  have  greater  power  when  hooked  doubly;  as  their 
drawing  force  is  Ihcn  more  concentrated,  by  being 
within  a  more  proper  distance  of  the  point  of  resist* 
ance:  this  is  one  advantage  of  applying  a  pair  of 
horses  a-breastto  a  Scotch  plough. 

Soiling  of  horses,  in  farm-yards  and  stables,  with 
green  clover,  vetches,  &c.  is  beginning  to  come  into 
practice.  By  this  means,  farmers  find  great  saving  in 
fodder,  besides  the  valuable  acquisition  of  manure  j 
andleau  horses  also  will  acquire  a  marketable  condi- 
tion ill  ix  much  leas  space  of  lime- 
Tender  furze,  bruised  with  mallels,  or  ground  in 
mills  erected  for  the  purposcj  was  fornnrly  a  great  ar- 
ticle ol  fodder,  in  the  counties  of  Angleii'y  and  Caer- 
narvon. Farmers  were  then  accustomed  lo  sow  furze 
for  their  horses;  and  sometimes  to  lett  the  crop  at  a 
certain  price  per  acre,  which  was  frequently  found   to 
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pay  better  than  a  crop  of  wheat ;  but  Ceres,  at  length, 
seems  to  have  grown  ashamed  of  such  husbandry; 
and  the  lands  are,  in  general,  converted  to  bear  more 
weful  crops. 

Mr.  Corbet,  for  the  convenience  of  rearing  race« 
Morses,  which  in  a  Newmarket  calendar,  are  the  most 
Tftluable  animals  upon  earth,  but  in  the  scale  of  pub* 
lie  economy,  some  few  at  a  National  Museum,  to  gra* 
tify  the  curiosity  of  the  naturalist,  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient, has  constructed  five  paddocks,  fenced  with 
stone  walls,  with  sheds  in  each,  and  a  stream  of  water, 
by  which  all  may  be  completely  irrigated.  They  .are 
spring  fed  with  sheep,  and  afterwards  afford  early  grass 
of  a  better  quality,  for  the  young  horses.  When  they 
have  nearly  grazed  the  rst  piece,  they  are  turned  into 
the  second ;  are  succeeded  by  neat  cattle,  and  these 
again  by  sheep.  By  this  means,  no  tufts  of  any  kind 
of  grass  are  left ;  the  one  species  of  animals  relishing 
tte  leavings  of  another;  and  so  on,  over  the  range  of 
paddocks,  in  constant  rotation. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  among  Mr.  Corbet's 
improvements,  that  the  farm  on  which  be  erected  these 
conveniences,  ^  containing  about  80  acres,  was  lett, 
when  he  came  to  the  estate,  ip  the  year  178!?,  at  10/.  a 
year;  and  the  tenant  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
advance  his  rent  to  13/.  Mr,  Corbet,  taking  tiie  farm 
voder  his  own  management,  has  improved  the  whcde, 
by  draining  and  watering,  so  as  to  be  worth  13f.  per 
acre,  to  any  farmer,  exclusive  of  those  works  of  supe- 
rerogation, the  walled  paddocks. 
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SECT.   IV. — HOGS. 

The  original  Welsh  breed  had  small  ears  :  whidr^ 
Jirobably,  by  a  cross  with  the  Berkshires,  produced 
the  slouched-earod  hogs,  which  were  lately  general 
through  the  country.  They  are  slow-feeders,  and  the 
rearing  of  them  is  now  upon  the  decline.  By  varioiiB 
crossings  with  the  Chinese,  two  species  were  procured : 
the  first  small,  mischievous,  &c.;  colour,  fore  part  all 
black,  or  all  white,  and  the  hinder  part  counterchanged; 
sometimes  all  black.  These  have  been  discarded:  the 
second,  having  less  of  the  Chinese  mixture,  are  larger, 
short-eared,  n>  ^nd  nnd  deep-chested,  generally  spotted, 
but  sometimes  all  white;  quiet,  and  quick  feeders;  sel- 
dom in  worse  condition  than  half  fat.  For  these  rea- 
sons they  have  supplanted  the  other  species  in  several 
parts  of  the  district.  Their  bacon  is  reckoned  sweeter, 
bling  less'subji  ct  to  rancidity  than  that  of  the  slouched- 
eared  hnetl.  They  are  moreover,  more  prolific;  some 
sows  havii  g  brought  SO  pigs  before  th^y  were  full  two 
years  old.  Unaccountably,  these  short-eared  species 
have,  in  this  district,  had  the  nick  appellation  of 
Berkshires. 

In -Anglesey,  store  pigs  are  always  bought  by  job- 
bers, who  travel  the  country  from  house  to  house,  and 
vary  in  piice,  according  to  demand,  from  ^d.  to  6ef. 
per  pound,  live  weight.  Sucking  pigs,  when  the 
market  runs  high,  sell  for  from  a  guinea  to  a  guinea 
and  an  half  each;  but  when  low,  from  half-a-crown 
to  four  shillings.  Five  thousand  hogs,  according  to 
the  best  information,  are  sent  annually  from  Anglesey 
into  the  English  markets;  and  three  thousand  from  the 
promontory  of  Lleyn  and  Evionydd,  in  Caernarvon- 
shire; 
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bhire;  whicb  bring  into  those  parts  of  the  country, 
tipon  an  average,  about  24,Q00/.  per  annum. 
.  Where  a  number  of  milch  kine  are  kept,  th^  offal  of 
tiie  dairy,  and  range  of  grass,  or  clover,  support  the 
liogs-during  summer  ;  and  ^hen  they  have  cleared  the 
stubbles  after  liarvest,  thc^y  are  sold  off  in  great  num- 
bers. Upon  an  inferior  kind  of  feeding,  vtrith  grains, 
potatoes,  &c.  at  tire  age  of  from  nine  to  twelve  months, 
they  weigh,  from  2cwt.  to  3cwt.;  but  when. fed  with 
pease  and  grain,  at  from  12  to  18  months  old,  they 
will  advance  to  the  bulk  of  from3cwt.  to5cwt.  In 
the  Montgomeryshire  vales,  about  one-eighth,  and  in 
llhe  more  hilly  parts,  about  one-fourteenth,  of  the  land 
in  tillage,  >vas  formerly  occupied  in  growing  pease, 
"which  were  almost  entirely  consumed  in  feeding  hogs  : 
'of  late,  the  cultivation  of  pease  has  much  decreased, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop ;  and  the  land  in 
consequence  filled  with  charlock,  sow-thistle,  &c.  Oa 
Ibe  best  strong  soils,  drilled  beans  would  be  a  more  pro- 
fitable crop  ;  and  when  ground  to  me^l,  may  answer 
better  in  feeding  hogs  than  pease  given  whole,  which 
i$  the  more  common  practice*  There  is  no  experiment 
known  here  how  bean-meal  will  succeed  in  feeding 
bogs;  but  it  is  highly  approved  of  in  rearing  calves* 
•  TJne  six  years'  offspring  of  one  sow,  of  the  larger,  or 
slouched-ear  breed,  were  sold,  by  Mr.  Wynne,  of  Ily« 
ton,  for  300  guineas;  besides  supplying,  in  part,  his 
own  family's  consumption  with  bacon.  He  sold  ten 
hogs  in  the  autumn,  of  1801,  having  fed  them  for  the 
last  month  with  only  bran  and  whey,  for  80  guineas. 

Experiments  in  soiling  pigs  with  clover  have  been 
iried,  and  failed.  Although  they  had  plenty  of  litter, 
rtr^ms  of  water  running  through  the  stye-yards,  and 
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other  accommodations,  yet  llicy  did  not  grow  wdl, 
much  less  (lid  tticy  feed ;  and  some  of  the  younger  sort 
died.  Velclu-s  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  better  Iban 
clover.  Some  farmers  havinj;  conalaiilly  a  stock  of 
about  40  hogs,  confine  them  alw^y^  in  yards»  except- 
ing a  few  weeks  after  harvest.  The  quantity  of  manure 
collected  by  this  method  is  very  great  ;  and  the  yards 
being  near  the  slubles,  both  kinds  of  dung  are  mixed, 
vhich  reciprocaliy  improve  each  other's  quality. 

Where  store  pigs  arc  fed  in  yards,  a  proportionate 
quantify  of  litter  is  requisite,  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
manure,  and  preserving  somedegree  of  cleanliness;  but 
a  bare  flooring  of  tiles,  or  brick,  without  any  litter  at 
all,  but  kept  clean,  is  found  to  be  the  best  for  fatting 
togs. 

That  exocllent  breed,  called  the  New  Leicester,  h<ig 
of  late  been  introduced  into  severdl  parts  of  the  district. 
This  country  had  much  to  regret  in  (he  loss  of  the  late 
Colonel  Mjddellon,  of  Chirk  Castle ;  who,  contrary  lo 
the  general  disposition  of  young  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, laudably  exer(e<l  himself  in  the  inttoduction  of 
the  improved  breeds  of  .ill  kinds  of  stock  into  his  neigh- 
bourhood. One  New  Leicester  boar  sold  at  Chirk  Castle 
sak  for  31  gnineas.  The  common  run  of  male  suck- 
lings is  Gve  guineas ;  and  of  female,  twoguuieas  and  a 
half.  Some  of  this  breed  have  been  killed,  when  fut, 
weighing  upwards  of  600  lbs. 

The  males  of  several  improved  breeds  of  stock  are 
kept  by  many  patriotic  gentlemen,  for  the  gratuitous 
Use  of  their  tenantry. 

In  some  parts  of  the  district,  (he  gristle,  or  carti- 
laginona  periphery,  of  the  snout,  is  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife,  to  prevent  the  hogs  injuring  grass  land8>  &C.  j 

but 


RABBITS,  ^OttLTlir,  &C.  Silt 

bot  f his  is  a  violent  operation,  and  can  hardly  be 


peeted  to  answer  the  purpose  :  the  commpn  preventi?^ 
are  twisted  rings. 

The  most  commpn  disorder  in  hogs  is,  in  some  pattSi 
called  bride:  the  blood  is  afiected,  and  the  limbs 
paralyzed ;  supposed  to  be  owing  to  change  of  beds, 
Arom  the  steaming  dunghill  into  water,  &c«  Bleeding 
is  found  of  the  greatest  efficacy :  radle,  a  brown  ochre, 
end  bntter*milk,  is  sometimes  adminisjtered ;  and  at 
other  times  a  decoction  of  the  herb  called  snap-dragon. 


SECT.   V.  VI.  VII.  AND  VHI. — ^RA«*IT«,  POt^LTfilf, 

PIGEONS,   AND  BEES. 

Is  the  interior  of  the  district,  there  are  but  few  rab* 
bits  ;  on  the  8ea*coastS9  where  the  sandiness  of  the  soil 
fiiTours  their  burrowing,  they  are  rery  numerous ;  espe- 
cially on  Morva  Dinlle,  near  Caernarvon,  and  about 
the  ruins  of  Llanddwyn  Monastery,  the  ancient  Paphos 
of  Wales,  in  Anglesey.  The  tenant  at  Bodowen,  near 
Malldraeth  Marsh,  doubles  the  rent  of  the  farm,  being 
109/.,  on  some  years,  by  the  sale  of  rabbit-skins.  TaU 
Acre  warren,  in  Flintshire,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  his  Tour  of  Wales,  as  worth  150/.  a  year,  in  skins 
only. 

Oar  gallinaceous  poultry  consist  of  the  common 
jbOjDk  and  hen,  which  give  various  prices,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  from  market;  and  some  few  tur- 
keys and  guinea  fowl.  Our  anserous  poultry  are  ducks 
And  geese.  The  latter  are  bought  lean  from  the  stubblds, 
lA  August  and  September,  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  each ; 
and  sent  in  droves  to  Shiewsburyi  Chester,  Liverpool, 

and 
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and  other  places.  When  fed,  in  November  or  De- 
,cember,  they  weigh  fro;n  121bs.  to  16 Lbs.,  and  sell 
from  45.  to  55.  each*  In  Montgomeryshire,  they  are 
roasted  drier  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  for 
.the  sake  of  the  oil,  which  sells  for  from  \s.  io  IScT.  per 
ponnd,  to  be  used  in  the  flannel  manufacture  of  the 
county.  ^ 

•  Few  words  must  suffice  for  few  pigeons  :  and  the  few 
that  are,  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  winged  vernain. 
Instinct  brings  them  from  a  great  distance  to  feed  on 
calcareous  soils,  and  especially  if  they  contain  veins  of 
mineral  agaric.  Their  size  has  been  attempted  to  be 
improved,  by  a  cross  with  quoists,  or  wood  pigeons; 
but  the  progeny  becomes  too  wild  for  any  domestic 
use. 

BEES. 

Our  ancestors  held  these  industrious  people  in  great 
veneration,    and  believed  them  to  be  of  paradisaical 
origin  *.     For  this  reason,  their  priests  taught  that  the 
chanting  of  mass  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  un- 
less the  lighted  tapers  were  made  of  their  wax.     Out  of 
their  dulcid  stores   they  brewed  their  national  liquor, 
metheglin,  or  the  medicinal  beverage. 
.    When  the  country  was  almost  one  continued  wilder- 
ness, almost  every  hollow  oak  was  an  apiary  :  and  as . 
the  woods  were  gradually  destroyed,    the    bees  were 
diminished  in  proportion.     Their  nests  on  the  wastes 
were  the  property  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  rented 
by  some  of  their  vassals.    On  freehold  lands,  they  were 
claimed  by  the  respective  propiietors.     The  discoverer 
of  a  swarm  was  entitled  by  law  to  a  reward  of  one 

•  Wottoii*s  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  254. 

penny, 
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penny,  if  they  were  domesticated  bees ;  and  one  penny; 
and  dinner,  or  in  lieu  of  (hern  the  whole  of  the  Wax,  if 
they  were  of  the  wild  race.  Whoever  cut  a  tree  upon 
another  person's  property,  in  order  to  get  at  the  nest  of 
bees,'  was  to  be  amerced  the  full  value  of  both  tree  and 
bees.  The  respective  prices  of  different  swarms  were 
ascertained  by  law,  in  the  following  manner  : 

jPence, 

The  parent  hive ••••••  2i 

'  The  same,  after  emitting  one  colony  20 

The  same,  after  emitting  a  second    16 

The  same,  after  emitting  a  third 12        / 

The  first  swarm 16 

The  second  swarm 12 

A- colony  from  the  first  swarm  1^ 

The  same  from  the  second  swarm    ..«». 8 


\ 


Early  swarms  were  reckoned  of  fnll  value  by  the  1st 
of  August :  such  as  swarmed  after  that  day,  were  not 
valued  above  four  pence*  until  the  following  May. 

In  comparison  with  the  prices  cff  other  articles,  at 
the  time  the  Welsh  laws  were  framed,  bees,  by  tlie 
above  account,  seem  to  have  been  very  dear,  and  con* 
sequently  scarce  :  but  the  price  set  upon  them  by  law, 
"was  much  above  the  real  price  in  commerce,  between 
buyer  and  seller.  Thia  was  owing  to  the  veneration 
they  were  held  in  by  the  Legislature  ;  and  inlendei?  to 
deter  the  subject  from  offending  against  the  statutes^ 

^i— W— W.M*— — — — ^— M    I  I       ^.^—  III  I  I  I        II     I      ii  I 

•  Several  kinds  of  pence  occur  in  the  Welsh  laws :  temioggaid^  a  cur- 
rent cotOi  apparently  equivalent  to  our  present  penny;  and  ctiitiog 
gy^rtdtb^  or  legal  penny,  an  imaginary  money,  of  the  value  of  three 
halfpence  current,  /.  e,  sixpence  in  law  was  equal  to  ainepence  in  com- 

made 
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made  to  preserve  them.  As  a  confirmatifui  of  tbig  ofA* 
nion^  every  thing  that  belonged  to  bees  had  it«  value 
exaggerated  in  law  :  even  a  bee-hive  was  appraised  at 
2«.  when  a  new  plough  without  irons  wa^  valued  onlj 
at  ^d. ;  a  cow  with  the  first  calf  ASd.y  a  jearUng  calf 
lid,,  and  a  sucl(ing  iamb  Id. 

The  sacred  esteem  in  which  bees  were  held,  at  langt|[ 
declining,  apiaries  were  gradually  reduced  to  their 
prc^ut  fewness  of  number.  However^  several  persons 
still  execrate  the  profane  act  of  disposing  of  their  bees 
for  money  ;  but  will,  nevertheless,  lett  them  out  for 
one  half  share  of  the  honey  and  wax,  when  they  are 
killed  annually  in  autumn ;  and  the  whole  live  stock 
to  be  parted  equally  between  them,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year. 

Methods  of  procuring  the  honey,  and  preserving  the 
bees  alive,  are  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  attended  to. 

Among  twelve  premiums,  proposed  by  the  Wrex- 
ham Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1797,  were  the 
three  following : 

«  Class  III. 

*^  I.  To  the  cottager  who,  before  the  1st  of  Septem* 
ber,  1797,  shall  raise  the  greatest  number  of  stocks  or 
hives  of  bees,  aot  fewer  than  seven — Three  Guineas. 

^ML  To  the  cottager  who  shall  raise  the  second 
greatest  number — Two  Guineas. 

^^  III.  To  the  cottager  who  shall  raise  the  third 
greatest  number — One  Guinea." 

Other  Societies  have  since  offered  and  bestowed  siml* 
ifHT^pcemiums. 

Large  heathy  mountains^  sucli  as  those  of  Berwy1^, 
swarm  with  a  wild  race  of  bees,  when  the  heath  (erica 
vulgaris  J  is  in  bloom.    On  those  y/ild»  a  person  may 

ride 
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ride  many  miles  vritbout  hearing  tLe  least  noise,  save 
the  monotonous  bum  of  these  busy  insects. 

Drag^ists  buy  what  bouey  is  made  above  home  con* 
sumption,  for  about  2s.  per  quart,  ale  measure ;  but  it 
is  retailed  out  more  savingly,  by  ounces  Troy.  Thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  frequently  sqjd  for  If.  per  quart. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 


SECT.     I. — LABOUR — SERVABfTS— LABOtJRERS— * 

HOURS  OP  LABOUR. 

THE  price  of  labout  is  either  hi^h  or  low,  in 
every  country,  in  proportion  to  the  industry  and  exer* 
tionofits  inhabitants.  A  county  can  never  acquire 
credit  from  cheapness  of  labour  ;  because  it  is  a  cer« 
tain  sign  of  poverty  and  indolence.  Onlhe  contrary, 
wherever  industry,  and  its  offspring  wealth,  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  prosperity,  the  price  of  labour  will 
advance  in  proportion. 

Some  places  lie  under  natural  disadvantages,  such 
as  many  of  the  interior  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
district ;  where,  in  all  probability,  poveriy  will  ever 
remain  despot  of  the  dreary  waste.  Wherever  soils  for 
tillage  and  plantations,  streams  of  water  for  manufac* 
tories,  veins  of  ore  open  to  the  day,  and  other  local 
advantages,  present  themselves  to  the  first  bidders— it 
is  to  be  expected,  when  peace  returns,  that  adventurers 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves,  and 
advance  thereby  the  price  of  labour,  in  every  spot 
where  it  be  practicable ;  and  that  every  member  of 
society  will  strain  every  nerve  to  advance  the  national 
opulence,  far  beyond  the  mo$t  glorious  epoch  that  ever 
graced  our  British  annals. 

la 
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I  the  neiglibourliood  of  manufactories,  mine  vori^, 
collipfies,  aiiJ  c^tnaU  in  ihe  making,  the  price  of  labour 
had  atlvaiicetl  about  30  per  ccnl.  bi'twccn  the  jeais 
1793  and  1799  ;  es|ieciallj'  during  harvest,  and  otlier 
seasons  of  emergencj" :  and  since  tlie  year  1799,  another 
per  centagc  advance  has  taken  place. 

Servants  are  commonly  hired  by  Ihe  year  of  twelve 
calendar  months* ;  and  have  had  iheir  wages  advanced 
about  40  per  cent,  within  Ihe  last  15  years.  A  ivag- 
goner,  or  husbandman  as  he  is  called,  capable  of  un- 
dertaking the  management  of  a  farm,  has  from  191.  to 
15  guineas  a  year,  with  his  lodging  and  victuals; 
which  are  always  found  for  all  denominations  of  ser- 
vants, excepting  those  of  non-resident  gentry,  &c.  who 
accordingly  have  board-wages.  A  second  servant,  for 
thrashing,  ditching,  and  such  occupations,  from  SI. 
to  1.;/. ;  and  so  on,  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  aod 
Undertaking  of  the  person  Wag«  vary  from  this  com- 
iDon  standard,  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  different  parts. 

Jn  those  parts  of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire  which 
adjoin  Cheshire,  servants  begin  their  year  on  the  Istpf 
January ;  in  some  parts  of  Meirionyddshire,  on  the  1st 
of  November  ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district  on 
the  1st  of  May,  which  is  by  much  the  most  inconve- 
nient time  in  the  whole  year  for  that  purpose.  In  ge- 
neral, barley  seediiess  is  not  then  over ;  and  kine  begin 
lo  come  into  profit.  These  circumstances  increase  the 
difficully  occasioned  by  (he  inaptitude  of  new  servants. 


*  And  not  by  the  new.fangl«d  year  of  ilevtn  monthi,  3>  ii  the  piac- 
ticeinsonu  parlt,  in  order  ihai  BerTinii  shall  not  guD  scitlnnenis  there 
by  tenrice  ;  which  is  an  illegal  conibinalion  of  one  »et  of  mea  againit  th« 
body  palitic,  and  deserves  ihe  notice,  and  even  (he  censure,  i>[ch«L.e. 

N.  WALES.]  A  a  The 
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The  hiring  year  should  therefore,  by  common  coment, 
'1>egin  in  every  part  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  year  ;  and  end  theSlst  of  De- 
cemfoer;  when  servants  may  remove,  and  keep  their 
Christmas  holidays,  at  a  season  when  their  labour  b 
most  easily  dispensed  with. 

As  the  annual  wages  of  servants  vary,  in  difibrent 
parts,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  state  in  agricnl* 
ture  and  manufactures;  so  also  do  the  daily  wago^  of 
labourers.  With  victuals,  from  lOd.  to  lid. ;  without, 
from  18rf.  to  9s.  per  day,  are  the  common  averages ; 
which-aVd  proportionally  reduced  or  advanced  as  cases 
-require.  Some  give  an  average  of  18d.,  without  ric- 
tuals,  all  the  year  round.  In  harvest  time,-  fieirmers 
alwaj's  provide  victuals,  except  they  set  their  bay^  or 
fconi,  to  be  ciU  by  the  acre  ;  when  they  allow  only 
beer.  Harvest  wages  is  of  great  latitude,  from  2s.  to 
■4*.  per  day,  ^th  victuals. 

In  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  its  vicinity,  the  farmers, 
during  hay  and  corn  harvest,  go  every  morning  to  the 
cross  or  market-place  in  the  towns  of  Wrexham,  Rn» 
tliiri,  and  Denbigh,  to  hire  workmen  for  that  day  only. 
They  are  there  collected  for  the  purpose,  wi(h  their 
scythes  and  hooks  ready  ;  and  exact  wages  according 
to  the  prospect  of  weather,  and  the  number  of  men 
wanting  employment.  At  Rhuddlan,  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  Vale,  labourers  meet  together  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing; and  are  hired  by  the  neighbouring  farmers  for  the 
following  week. 

This  daily  hiring  is  an  absurd  custom,  retained  from 

remote -ages,  wbeii  mivcli  less  grain  was  grown,  and 

'  agriculture  was  in  its  infancy.     It  is  injurious  to  both 

parties,  the  farmers  as  well  as  the  labourers.  No  lodging 

required  in  the  farm«house,  may  be  considered  as  an 

odvaa- 
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Jidr^nt^ge;  but  it  is  frequently  ail  advantage  dearly 
bought.  The  farmer  is  every  morning  parading  the 
tnarket^owns,  when  he  ougiit  to  be  busily  employed 
in  his  fields  at  home. 

In  other  places,  men  are  hired  at  Once  for  from  a 
fortnight  to  a  month,  but  most  generally  until  the  song 
of  hardest-home  be  over. 

Farmers  set  task-work,  as  near  as  they  can  gtiess,  by 
the  scale  of  day-wages  ;  but  from  greater  exertion  and 
perseverance,  labourers  in  general  get  about  one-third 
more  by  that  means,  than  would  be  allowed  them  by 
the  day. 

Hours  of  labour  are  various  :  some  active  men  will 
work  only  twelve  hours;  and  if,  by  attending  task* 
work  arti6cers,  they  work  from  five  in  the  morning  to 
seven  in  the  afternoon,  they  reckon  to  have  worked 
seven  days  in  the  week,  and  are  paid  accordingly ;  but 
this  is  iiever  the  case  with  labourers  in  husbandry. 
The  most  common  number  of  working  hours  is  from 
13  to  14  in  summer,  and  from  the  morning  twilight  to 
the  evening  dusk  in  winter. 

Miners  generally  work  two  stems  of  six  hours  each  per 
day ;  for  which  they  are  paid  from  li.  to  1^.  6d.  a  stem. 

'Price  of  Labour  by  the  Piece-work. 

freviws  U  ihi  Dear  Tear  pf  1 800.  Sinee  1 SOO,  in  torn 

PUuesn 

t.   d. 
Wheat  thrashed  by  the  flail,  at  from  2 
Bariey        •       -       •       •  i 

Oau. 1 

Reaping  wheats  per  acre>  from  5 
Mowing  barley  and  oatt  1 

Mowing  h^y  •       •       •      i 

Floiighing  old  lqr*groimd  per  acre  9 
OcfwtT'hly^  or  stuU>let  •  -  8 
Hoeing  btioad-cast  turnips  twice  6 
Piish-pioughingt  aven^     •       U 

Aa2 
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iP/MUMr  tt  Ou  Jiear  Tear  of  KOO.  ISmm  ISOO,  m  tatr 

Ne%r'4itdiii!i^work,^t  !•{<£  per^ 

so<S  of  8  inches  depth,  per>   0    4|,to0    6  from 6^  to  0     8 

rood  of  8  yards        -        -      j 
|iTew  feBci]ig>upoa  cleat  erouo^, 

uridi  strong  stag^fds,   per^    1     4tol     8    from  2x.  to  2   '6 

Tood        -        -      .- 


The  most  remarkable  advance  in  the  price  of  labour, 
is  that  of  thrashing  ;  wheat  being  above  double,  asd 
^rley  treble,  what  it  was  nine  years  back.  Xhis  refers 
onty  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  district. 

Men  from  40  to  60  years  of  age,  have  from  time  im- 
memorial come  down  from  Meirionyddshire,  &c.  into 
the  lowlands  of  Denbighshire  and  Montgomeryshire) 
as  professed  feeders  of  cattle  during  the  winter  season  ; 
^nd  are  provincially  styled  cowmen.  Thirty  years  ago, 
their  wages  from  November  13th  to  May  ISth  seldom 
exceeded  SOs.,  with  victuals;  which  has  since  been 
advanced  to  from  five  to  six  guineas. 


SECT.    II. PROVISIONS. 

In  writing  upon  this  subject,  the  feasts  of  opulence, 
and  the  superfluity  of  luxury,  are  entirely  out  of  the 
question :  the  economic  table  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
humble  fare  of  the  lower  class,  are  the  present  objects. 

Farmers,  in  easy  circumstances,  partake  with  the 
English  farmers  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Their 
tables  exhibit  plenty  without  waste;  ^^  s'pare  noty*^  and 
**  waste  noty^  is  a  motto  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
their  kitchens.  He  that  partakes  of  their  dinner,  par- 
takes of  the  genuine  comforts  of  life ;  and  needs  not  to 
hanker  after  the  viands  of  the  pampered  epicure. 

Several 
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(  Several  of  t|)e  lower  kind  of  fiurmers,  am)  thejr  de- 
pendents, have  their  tabl^  as  scantily  supplied  with, 
the  iuxxiries.  of  salted  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese,  as  even 
tha^e  of  the  paupers  tbey  are  forced  to  relieve*  They 
ted.  themselves  necessitated  to  sell  almost,  the  whple,  as 
ilMi(  means  for  payments  of  rents  and  tax^.  This  is  a 
gloom  J  picture ;  but  it  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original* 

I 

Articles  of  Provision. 

Bread* — The  farmers  of  the  lower  parts  of  Denbigh-* 
shire,  of  Flintshire,  and  of  Montgomeryshire,  are 
allowed  io  excel  in  their  family  fare,  in  the  quality  of 
their  bread,  beef,  bacon,  cheese,  and' ale;  which  con* 
stitute  the  main  support  of  the  labouring  class. 

In  proportion  as  we  advance  from  thence  into  the 
more  mountainous  tracts,  wheaten  br^d  is  found  more 
and  more  adulterated  with  portions  of  rye  and  barley  ; 
until  at  length  we  arrive  at  places  where  oatmeal  cake 
becomes  its  only  substitute.     This  is  the  case  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Meirionydd  and 
'Caernarvon  ;  except  in  genteel  families,   towns,  and 
inns  upon  the  post-roads.    This  bread  is  made  by  niix- 
ing  oatmeal  with  a  due  proportion  of  lukewarm  water, 
rolling  out  the  dough  into  thin  round  wafers,  and  bak- 
ing them  upon  iron  plates;  catachretically  called  bake- 
utaneSf  hung  over  the  fire.     In  Anglesey,  some  are 
baked  on  the  tops  of  lime- kilns;  and  at  Amlwch,  on 
the  furtiaces  wherein  copper  ore  is  smelted,  regardless 
of  the  effect  of  the  fumes  of  cither  sulphur  or  arsenic. 
The  less  the  portion  of  water  added  to  the  meal,  and 
the  less  it  is  kneaded,  the  more  frangible  and  better 
tWin  be  the  bread.     Some  add  milk  and  butter  to  the 
composition.    Bread  made  in  this  manner  is  greatly 

A  a  3  *  prefer- 
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preferable  to  the  fermented,  thick-loaved,  oat  breads 
made  in  Lancasbire,  and  the  North  of  England. 

In  this  land  of  oats,  a  meal  every  day,  all  the  year 
round,  consists  of  a  very  wholesome  vegetable  niuci* 
lage,  called  llymruy  and  by  ^  corrupt  Anglicitnii 
Jlummerj/*  It  is  made  by  adding  as  much  warm  wa* 
tcr  to  finely  ground  oatmeal,  as  it  can  well  absorb  3  to 
Mrhich,  for  the  first  limts  some  sour  biittcr-milk,  h*avciiy 
or  other  ferment,  is  added  ;  and  in  from  three  to  five 
days^  time,  acpording  to  clrcumsiances,  more  warm 
water  is  added,  so  as  to  render  it  strainable  through  a 
hair-sieve.  It  is  then  ready  for  use.  While  it  is  boil* 
ing,  it  must  be  continually  stirred,  until  it  attains  a 
proper  smoothness  and  consistence.  The  slight  (ei^ 
mentation  it  undergoes  during  its  infusion,  gives  it  a 
pleasant  acidity  ;  which  co'ntrasts  well  with  the  sweet* 
xiess  of  good  milk,  in  wbicli  it  is  commonly  eaten^ 
English  cooks  prescribe  other  liquids,  Rhenish  wine, 
cream,  and  sugar  ;  dainties  which  Welsh  farmery  know 
only  by  name. 

Habits  are  gradually  acquired,  and  prejudices  are 
with  difficulty  removed  from  the  human  mind.^  Thou* 
sands  of  persons  who  seldom  eat  any  other  bread  thaa 
that  of  oats  or  barley,  liave  thousands  of  acres  under 
their  management,  capable  of  bearing  plentiful  crops 
of  wheat ;  but  are  so  accustomed  to  oat-bread,  that  they 
seem  prepossessed  with  the  idea  of  the  impracticability 
of  growing  that  superior  grain.  If  by  advice  or  ex- 
ample they  sow  it,  and  the  experiment  disappoint  then^ 
once,  they  attribute  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  the  soU 
and  climate;  and  become  more  obstinately  rivetted  to 
their  prejudice  than  ever.  This  failure  of  crop  should 
be  attributed  <o  their  own  misconduct,  to  the  weather, 
or  imforesecn  circumstances,  which  arc  frequently  the 

lot 
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lot  oi  farmers  ;  ratlicr  Ifaaa  to  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
or  the  poverty  of  the  soil  they  make  their  experiment 
upon.  This  reflection  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to 
Anglesey  than  to  any  other  county. 

Bread  has  too  lon^,  and  too  generally,  been  consi- 
dered as  the  ^taff  of  life  :  it  certainly  may  be  dispensed 
with,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  than  the  generality  of 
people  are  willing  to  allow.     The  scarcity  and  de;irth 
of  bread-corn,  which  has  of  late  frequently  occurred, 
paved  the  way  a  little  to  the  more  general  reception  of 
this  opinion.     Gardens  are,  in  many  places^  too  few  in 
nupber,   and  upon  too  small  u  scale.     No  cottager 
should  be  without  a  meal  of  garden  vegetables  every, 
day  ;  and  in  some  years,  when  there  is  a  stagnation  in 
the  sale  of  hogs,  bacon  is  a  cheap  and  satiating  article 
of  food,  with  vegetables  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 

The  abuses  of  fishery  should  be  corrected.  The  sea 
and  rivers  would  be  inexhaustible  treasuries  of  cheap. 
and  nutritious  provision  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
trict, were  the  fish  in  the  latter  protected  so  as  to  attain 
their  natural  number  and  growth.  One  poacher  may, 
by  illegid  practices,  destroy  in  a  month  as  much  fish  as 
\yonld  maintain  10,000  families  for  treble  that  space  of 
time;  were  the  statutes,  enacted  to  ascertain  the  dimen- 
sions of  net-meshes,  size  of  fish  to  be  taken,  and  the 
proper  seasons  of  taking  them,  put  in  force. 

By  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  ISth  Edw^  I. 
and  J>3th  Richard  II.,  the  salmon  filing  season  in  the 
Welsh  rivers,  in  common  with  those  of  England,  is 
limited  to  the  space  intervening  between  November  12th 
and  July  31st»  However,  at  that  time,  spme  persons 
concerued  had  the  sagacity  to  have  the  limit  extended, 
in  particular  rivers,  Trent,  Darwent,  $k;.  to  the  8th 
of  ^September  :   and,  as  late  as  the  year  1803,  some 
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mnecle^  with  ilic  Devonshire  fisheries,  oi^ 
serving  that  the  periods  limited  by  (be  above-named 
Acts,  were  not  suited  li>  (he  fisheries  for  salmon  in  (b« 
rivers  Teign,  Dart,  anJ  Plym  ;  and  very  prejudicial 
to  (he  owners  of  fisheries  in  such  rivers,  and  to  U>e 
public  ;  procured  an  amendment  of  ihe  Act, by  nbicli 
the  season  for  taking  salmon  in  (he  rivers  Dtirt  und 
Plym  was  prolonged  to  (be  15(b  of  November,  and  in 
the  river  Teign  to  Ihe  4lh  <>f  December. 

It  would  hive-  very  much  contributed  (o  increase  oar 
stock  of  provisions,  if  the  promoters  of  ihis  partial 
amendment,  in  1805,  h:jd  made  ita  more  national  con< 
cern,  and  procured  a  regulation  of  ihc  salmon  lisbing 
eeasoii  through  the  kingdom  at  large:  variations  in  li'ue, 
Lidapted  to  ^iluauons  and  circu    stances  respectively, 
B  be  fixed  from  the  reports  of  [lersons  well  acquainted 
VvHth  the  subject  in  every  part  of  the  island.     In  the 
.  river  Dee,  the  close  of  the  season,  by  law,  is  full  two 
liioiitbs  loo  early ;  (he  greatest  quantilies  may  be  caught 
I  the  month  of  September,  and  the  female  roe  is  then 
small  :  the  salmon  taken  in  October  are  all  males  :  and 
are  (hen,  probably,  in  pursuit  of  the  females  up  llie 
y  river  :  the  season,  therefore,  ought  to  be  extended  to 
[  tb»  beginning  of  October,  if  not  further.     The  Severn, 
I  Conway,  Dovey,  &c.  stand  in  need  of  similar  regula- 
tions. 

The  prices  of  provisions  must  naturally  be  in  a  state 
of  constant  fluctuation  ;  for  demand  and  supply  are 
I  two  things  which  do  not  remain  long  in  equilibrio.  A 
call  iidar  of  them  for  one  month,  will  be,  like  an  old 
almanack,  out  of  date  in  the  next.  Within  these  last 
twelve  years,  wheat  sold  at  all  prices  from  Gs.  to  I8j., 
and  upwards,  per  bushel  ;  and  other  grain,  generally, 
in  proportion  at  the  lime.  Provisions,  in  general,  are 
a  little 
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a  little  under  the  London  prices  ;  com  somewhat  dparcr,. 
but  seldom  more  thtin  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  bushel.  The 
market  of  the  metropolis  is  the  ptimum  mobile^  and 
regulator,  of  most  of  the  markets  of  the  kingdom.  The 
▼atriation  in  value  of  the  supplies  of  London  in  different 
places,  is  in  proportion  to  their  respective  distances^ 
fitcility  or  mode  of  conveyance,  and  other  obvious  cir- 
cunsi^tances.  By  such  data,  a  table  of  the  prices  of 
provisions  may  be  nmde,  adapted  to  every  part  of  fhc 
kingdom  ;  taking  the  London  market  as  the  standard  ; 
and  making  allowances  for  inferior  vortexes,  tlie  moi»t 
populous  towns,  &c. 

Variations  in  prices  of  the  three  principal  grains  cuT- 
tirated  in  this  district,  are  in  proportion  to  the  state  of 
cultivation,  population,  inland  or  sea-coast  situation^ 
&c.  of  the  several  parts  of  it.  By  observing  the  mar- 
ket calendars  for  a  whole  year— apAea^  isfound'tobe 
cheapest  in  Montgomeryshire,  then  Chester j  Meirio* 
nydd,  Flint,  Caernarvon,  and  dearest  in  Dienbighshire. 
Barley y,  cheapest  in  Montgomeryshire,  then  Anglesey, 
Meirionydd,  Caernarvon,  Chester,  Denbigh j  and' dearest 
in  Flintshire.  OatSj  cheapest  in  Meirionyddshire,  then 
Caernarvon,  Anglesey,  Den!ngh,  and  dearest  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. These  variations  are  easily  accountable 
upon  the  foregoing  principles :  wheat  and  barley  are 
cheapest  in  Montgomeryshire,  owing  to  the  great  quan« 
tities  of  those  grains  cultivated  there,  its  sniallness  of 
comparative  {lopulation  with  Denbighshire  and  Flint- 
fl[faire,  and  its  more  inland  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  oats  are  dearest  in  Montgomeryshire,  owing  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  grain  being  more  laid  aside  in 
the  present  rotations  of  crops ;  and  ako  owing  to  greater 
number  of  horses  being  kept  for  the  more  distant  car- 
riage of  coal  and  lime. 

SECT. 
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moreov^,  a  subject  worlhyof  consideration,  whether 
the  expense  of  collecting  thecoal4ax  in  North  Wales 
does  not  bear  very  closely  upon  the  total  amount  ?  Both 
gentlemen  and  farmers  are  so  very  averse  from  it,  that 
ibey  would  rather  send  20  miles  by  land  to  the  coal- 
pits, than  have  that  ^^  accursed  thing/' the  taxed  coal, 
delivered  upon  a  wharf  close  by  their  houses.  Upon 
enquiry  into  the  chief  **  obstacles  to  improvemenf^  in 
agriculture — '^  the  duty  upon  coaV^  was  included  in 
every  list.  Wherever  there  is  plt»nty  of  limestone,  with* 
oat  any  fuel  but  taxed  coal  to  burn  the  kilns,  it  is  most, 
certainly  a  very  material  obstacle. 

The  bair-breadth  escape  this  tax  had  from  being 
abolished,  or  rather  commuted,  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  is  decisive  as  to  public  opinion  upon  the 
subject* 

Hitherto,  coal  has  not  been  worked  with  any  profit 
in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  Upon  the  Mall^raeth,  quar«. 
terand  half  engines  are  employed  to  drain  the  pits*. 
The  strata  are,  l.sand,  five  feet;  g.  freestone,  66 feet; 
3.  black  shale,  six  feet;  then,  4.  good  coal,  three  fed 
and  a  half  deep  ;  5.  indgrated  clunch,  t^o  feet ;  and 
lastly,  as  they  have  not  sunk  lower,  freestone  to  ade^h 
unknown.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  discover  coal 
between  th^  rivulets  Braint  and  Caint ;  where  the  strata 
were,  1.  peat ;  S.  gravel ;  3.  clay;  4.  coal  metal,  or 
shaly  clunch  ;  with  tumblers  of  coM  interspersed  irre» 
gnlarly,  and  some  of  several  tons  weight :  here,  they 
were  overpowered  with  water,  and  gave  up  the  enters 
prise j  at  I?0  feet  depth,  after  having  expended  1600/. 
The  late  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.  gave  it  as  his  opi* 
nion  that  there  was  no  coal,  worth  the  sinking  for,  in 
Anglesey ;  but  bad  the  island  been  blessed  with  stores 

of 
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of  iron  ore,  and  that  persevering  adventurer  proprietor 
()f  them,  these  30  years  back,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Mona  might  at  this  day  be  exporting  coal,  instead  of 
hhporting  that  valuable  fuel.  It  is  also  urged  as  «dis« 
couraging  symptom,  that  the  Anglesey  stratadip  almost 
perpendicularly  ;  but  the  inclination  of  the  three  feet 
^nd  a  half  coal  near  Mialldraeth,  is  reported  to  be  only 
one  yarid  in  ten  towards  the  east  by  soutlu  There  are 
but  few  coal-works  more  horizontally  stratified  than 
this  :  and  the  concomitants  of  coal,  freestone  and  Uroe- 
stone,  appear  nearly  horizontal  in  several  parts  of  the 
island.  The  Flintshire  coal  strata  d*ip  vndcr  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee,  from  one  yard  in  four,  to  two  yards 
ill  three ;  and  at  Llwyn  y  maen  colliery,  near  Oswes- 
try, the  dip  is  one  yard  in  two  and  an  half;  but  all 
nevertheless,  worked  with  profit. 

The  depth  of  coal  found  in  Anglesey,  in  proportion 
fo  the  whole  depth  sunk,  appears  favourable;  by 
taking^  comparative  view  of  other  coal-works*. 


I- 


Anglesey-depth  in  the  whole  77  feet,  bed  of  7  __  ,         , 
coal  3i  feet 3      ^"^  ^ 

St.  Anthon's,  near  Newcastle,  150  yards, 
sunk  through  eight  thin  beds  of  coal? 
araounling  in  the  whole  but  to  5|  feet 

Wholedepth  of  St.  Anthon's,  810  feet;  five)       , 
beds  of  coal,  22  feet ...•.  j  ~^ 

Montague  Main,  near  Newcastle,  depth, 
725  feet;  15  beds  of  coal,  (out  of  which 
four  only  are  workable),  22  feet ..•• 


From  the  Reports  of  Northumberland,  and  Salop. 

J 


Lighimoor,  in  Shropshire,  ivbole  depth  354h 
yards;  13  beds  of  sweet  coal,   10  yards,  /__  , 
(occlusive  of  several  beds  of  culm,  ifive  I 
yards)  ••«•.•••••••..• • •• 

Slaney's  Dawley,  &c.  in  Shropshire,  ivbole^ 
depth  348  feet,  five  beds  of  coal  seven  >  =^ 

Waterpit  on  the  Clee  Hills,  in  Shropshire,"^ 
whole  depth  137  yards;  three  beds  of  >3=^«_. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  general  physiognomy  of  An- 
glesey seems  to  deserve  one  spirited  trial,  conducted 
with  scientific  skill,  and  with  the  aid  of  adequate  hy- 
dranlic  powers  ;  to  decide  at  once  whether  Mr.  Wil- 
fciifson  was  correct  in  his  opinion  or  not.  A  trial  upon 
a  large  scale,  would  have,  probably,  another  good 
efiect,  that  of  preventing  the  ruin  of  several  petty  ad- 
venturers. 

Next  to  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire,  Anglesey 
claims  the  third  place  in  rank  of  precedency  in  coal 
mines  within  this  district,  even  according  to  present 
appearances.  It  has  all  the  concomitants  of  coal,  ex- 
cepting ironstone,  and  may  have  that,  though  not  yet 
discovered. 

The  three  other  counties,  Caernarvon,  Meirionydd, 
and  Montgomery,  have  hitherto  been  considered,  as 
entirely,  destitute  of  coal ;  which  is  strictly  true  re- 
specting the  two  former  counties  ;  and  that  of  Mont- 
gomery ha3  very  little  to  boast  of;  a  corner  at  Coed- 
wae,  near  the  Shropshire  boundary,  has  a  few  pits  ca- 
pable of  producing  about  V2  tons  |>er  day  of  exc<:llcnt 
coal,  though  swift  in  burning  ;  havin:;  its  inflammable 
principle  chiefly  of  carbon,  with   more  mahha  (hau 

asphalt. 

Several 
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Several  aftempfs  have  been  made  to  discover  doiAf 
witliout  any  rational  prospect  of  success.  Wherevcf 
a  combinalton  of  iron,  sulphur,  &c.  gives  a  coaly  ap- 
pearance to  ciay  or  shale,  the  vulgar  opinion  is,  that 
there  must  be  coal  underneath :  but  without  the  accom- 
pankaents  of  coaK  limestone,  freestone,  Scc.y  in  regular 
ranges,  experience  teaches  that  no  coal  can  possibly  be 
expected.  This  excludes  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
trict from  any  probabilify  of  its  containing  cod. 

Some  say,  that  coal  lies  under  the  surface  of  the 
ivhole  globe ;  but  that  in  some  places  it  is  too  deep  to 
be  \^orked.  This  soems  to  be  a  groundless  theory^and 
unworthy  of  that  benevolent  design  of  the  great  Ciea* 
tor,  which  is  evident  in  all  his  works ;  as  all  necessary 
articles  seem  to  have  been  placed  within  the  reach  of 
man.  Coal  with  its  concomitant  strata  are  found  in 
almost  all  parts,  lodged  upon  limestone,  limestone  upon 
slate,  and  slate  upon  granite,  &c.  The  limestone  range 
of  this  district,  lying  under  coal,  has  been  traced,  in  a 
former  section,  from  Alberbwry  in  Shropshire,  in  a  nor- 
thern direction,  tli rough  the  eastern  part  of  Denbigh- 
shire into  Flintshire  ;  wliere  it  makes  a  curve  to  the 
north-west,  towards  Anglesey.  The  inclination  or  dip 
of  regularly  stratified  rocks  is  transversely,  or  at  riglit 
angle  to  the  line  of  bearing.  These  limestone  rocks, 
from  Alderbury  to  the  elbow  of  the  curve  in  Flintshire, 
bear  to  the  north;  consequently  coal  is  to  the  cast; 
f.  e.  betwt^n  the  limestone  and  the  plains  of  Salop  and 
Cheshire:  beyond  the  curve,  where  the  bearing  of  the 
limestone  is  north-west,  the  coal  is  also  found  at  right 
angle,  to  the  north-east,  dipping  under  the  estuary  of 
the  Dee,  forming  what  colliers  call  a  trough^  and 
rising  again  on  the  Cheshireside,  until  it  is  entirely  cut 
oif  by  a  cross  dyke  of  reddish  sandstone;  and  no  more 

coal 
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coal  h  to  be  found,  in  that  direction,  through  the 
ivhole   promontory  of  Wirral,  until  the   Mersey  be 

-  crossed  into  Lancashire.  Upon  the  Dee,  the  Cheshire 
coal  dips  to  the  south-east  to  meet  the  Flintshire  coal 
under  the  centre  of  the  estuary ;  in  fact,  it  is  but  one 
entire  bed  of  coal,  and  worked  on  both  sides  to  a  great 
distance  under  the  sands  and   tides.     An   army  may 

'march  over  a  company  of  colliers  without  interrupting 
them  at  their  subterraneous  work,  but  here,  a  fleet  may 
sail  over  them  unawares. 

Varieties  of  Coal : — 1.  Cannel^vX  Mostyn,  Bych- 
ton,  and  Leeswood,  in  Flintshire  ;  and  at  Plas  Kynas- 

*  ton,  in  Denbighshire. 

2.  Bitumirfous  coal,  of  various  combinations.— One 
species  called  binding  or  caking  coal,  in  which  asphalt 
predominates.  In  burning,  this  bitumen  causes  the 
outside  to  cohere  or  bind,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  heat 
in  the  middle;    rendering  it  thereby   more  useful  for 

'  smiths,  and  less  so  for  culinary  and  daily  purposes. 
Water  assists  in  giving  it  a  cohesive  surface,  which  is 
a  practice  well  known  to  the  smiths,  it  burns  into 
hard  cinders,  which  being  wetted,   will  burn  and  co- 

■  here  a  second  time.  Olher  species,  having  less  asphalt, 
exhibit  varieties  of  fracture,  and  exterior  characterise 

'  tics,  according  to  their  respective  combinations;  and 

'  S9  by  different  names,  stone y  kardy  run»splentj  &c. 

'  These  leave  but  few  cinders;  more  or  less  ashes,  do 
not  cohere  in  burning,  emit  a  clear  flame,  and  diffu- 

*  sire  heat ;  and  consequently  more  useful  for  the  farmer 
*than  the  smith. 

Thickness  of  Coal  Seams* — Flintshire,  in  this  rc- 
'Spect,  is  highly  favoured;  there  being  few  collieries  ex* 

hibitiog 
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bibiting  cncb  qnanlities  of  coal  wkbin  an  eqqal  dcptb* 
Near  Newcastle,  the  coal  seams,  15  ia  numbery  added 
together,  make  but  32  feet,  at  the  depth  of  7S5  feet.  In 
<he  eastern  collieries  of  Shropshire,  the  seams  are  com- 
monly from  six  io  18  inches,  and  very  few  reach  three 
or  four  feet.  A  bed  of  coal  near  Wednesburj,  in 
Staffordshire,  is  said  to  be  13  yards  thick ;  the  only 
scam,  according  to  present  information,  which  8ur« 
passes  in  thickness  those  of  Flintshire.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  coat  strata  at  Bychton  near  Holywell, 
will  develope  the  richness  of  the  Dee  tract  in  this  va- 
luable commodity. 

In  a  pit  614  feet  deep,  they  have  sunk  through  27 
strata  ;  those  of  coal  only  will  be  here  noticed  ;  the 
5th,  is  cannel  three  feet,  riding  upon  a  bed  of  common 
coal  six  feetj  in  all  nine  feet;  6th,  coal  two  feet  three 
inches;  Sib,  coal  15  feet;  IQtb,  coal  nine  feet; 
ll^th,  cannel  coal  14  inches;  14th,  coal  one  foot; 
16tb,  coal  six  feet;  19tb,  coal  seven  feet;  Slst,  coal 
three  feet;  22d,  coal  three  feet  nine  inches;  S3tli, 
coal  three  feet  nine  inches;  27th,  coal  three  feet  nine 
inches:  in  all,  64  feet  eight  inches  of  coal ;  being  equal 
to  about  one  foot  of  coal  in  every  nine  feet  deptli. 

The  strata  at  Bag i lit,  an  adjoining  colliery,  are  in* 
scrted  in  Mr.  Whitehurst's  theory. 

These  coal  strata  extend  from  the  parish  of  Llanhasa, 
opposite  the  point  of  Air,  on  the  north-west  to  the  pa- 
rish of  Hawarden,  opposite  Chester,  on  the  south-east ; 
taking  in  their  course  the  intermediate  parishes  of 
Whitfbrd,  Holywell,  Flint,  and  Northop;  and  preserv- 
ing the  same  measures,  and  the  same  regularity  of  suc- 
cession, they  pass  under  the  Dee  into  Cheshire  ;  which 
seems  to  be  a  fair  proof  of  their  identity,  and  that  they 
are  continued  under  the  whole  breadth  of.  the;  estuary. 
.      .  The 


T^  strata  dip  varipaslj  from  two  yardls  in  three^  to 
one  yard  in  seven ;  but  in  ge^neral  they  become  uior^ 
iMlriadn tally  inclined  in  the  course  of  their  progress  on 
ihe  line  of  bearing  towards  tlie  sooth-estsi*  This  may 
fat  nceoiinted  for  by  the  subincumbent  rocks  being  less 
fffseipitant  in  those  parts  than  the  other*  Another  pro* 
falim  fiir  the  solution  of  the  theorist  is,  that  seams  of 
f^nl  within  this  range,  become  gradually  thinner  as 
tb^  approach  the  south.  The  thickest  sieam  at  Mq$^ 
tjiij  Stc.  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  raug^^.  is  Id 
,  feet;  at  Hawarden^  16  miles  distant^  12  feet;  at  Bryn- 
-  bo,  near  Wrexham^  it  recovers  its  former  dimension  of 
16  feet;  then  due  sdutb  at  Ruabon,  nine  feet;  Chirk, 
ie?en  feet;  Llwyh  y  maen^  &c.  near  Oswestry,  six 
feet;  and  at  Coed wae,  liear  Alberbury,  the  southern 
etctreroity  of  the  range,  the  seams  are  but  from  18 
inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness. 

,.  Among  uncommon  appearances  irt  the  natural  bis^ 
tory  of  this  fossil,  may  be  included  the  three  following : 
1^  The  nodules  of  loose  coal  of  several  tons  weight,  in 
Anglesey*— 2.  The  diagonal  line  of  partition  between 
m  bed  of  smithy  coal  and  another  of  cannel,  at  Pias 
Kymston,  {See  Plate  I.  Fig.  S).-^.  The  six-feet seatii 
uf  coal  at  Trevarclawdd,  near  Oswestry,  disappearing 
for  the  space  of  60  yards,  and  found  again  further  on 
in  the  dip^  doubled  over^  so  as  to  form  a  bed  twelvjB 
feet  thick)  for  an  equal  space  of  60  yanls. 

At  the  Flintshire  pits,  coal  sold  a  few  years  back,  at 
4iif«  per  cwt.,  at  Ruabon,  for  3if.,  ajnd  at  Acre  Vair^  for 
9|tf.  This  lattei^  may  be  said  to  be  the  highest  and 
kMrest  cdal  in  North  Wales;  highest  in  situation,  and 
lowest  in  price.  Coals  have  lately  been  ailvanced  from 
Xd.  to  Sd.  per  cwt.  more  than  the  former  prices.   They 
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are  still  the  cheapest  of  all  fuel,  even  at  the  distance  of 
20  or  50  niiles  by  land  carriage.  -i 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  coo/,  little  remains  to  be 
said  upon  the  other  articles  of  fuel,  wood  and  peat» 

^oo(2  was  the  most  common  of  all  fuel  in  the  low* 
lands)  and  even  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  mountains^ 
a  century  or  two  ago.  Land  then  encumbered  witii 
thnber  sold  cheaper  accordingly.  Now  the  quantitjr 
burnt  as  fuel  is  very  inconsiderable,  confined  to  raer? 
waste,  tops  and  pollards  :  and  even  those  find  oth^ 
markets,  when  near  forges  for  charcoal,  or  manufac« 
tories  of  the  pyrolignous  acid. 

.  The  places  most^istant  from  coal,  must  depend  upon 
pent  for  fuel.  In  those  parts^  every  farm  generally 
has  its  appropriated  turbary;  and  such  as  have  no 
right  of  common,  buy  peat  by  the  load.  Peat  are  cut 
in  some  parts,  by  a  measure  of  150  square  feet,  called 
gwaith  gwr  ;  being  30  yards  in  length,  by  three  bricks 
or  spits  in  breadth.  In  other  parts  peat  are  sold  by  a 
measure  called  rhaw^  being  four  yards  square  to  the 
pole,  and  15  poles  to  tlie  rAfla!?,=240  square  yards. 
The  depth  allowed,  is  18  inches,  making  about 
J20  cubic  yards.  If  double  depth  be  taken,  only 
Jialf  the  surface  is  allowed.  The  price  per  rhaw 
is  from  445.  to  3/.  Price  of  cutting  some  years  ago 
Avas  7*.,  now  IO5.;  harvesting  and  stacking  14^. 
A  piece  of  turbary  near  Barmouth  has  been  lett 
for  ten  years  at  SO/,  a  year;  and  the  peat  arc  cut 
therein  and  sold  at  the  above  rates.  A  canal  has 
been  cnt  through  the  turbary,  and  walled  with  stone 
on  each  side.  By  this  means  the  peat  are  con# 
veniently  loaded  into  vessels,  and  conveyed  either 
to  Barmouth   or  Dolgellcu.     The  proprietor  intends, 

when 
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tvben  the  lease  expires,  to  have  the  ^vhole  tract  ini« 
proved  by  warping. 

Peat  are  too  frequently  cut  jfor  fuel  in  meadow- 
grounds,  at  randoa),  without  any  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  foss.  This,  of  all  others,  sbould  be  called 
Mff(/ draining. 

In  Fens  Moss,  in  Flintshire,  peat  is  so  soft  as  to  re- 
quire being  cast  into  molds.  When  it  hardens,  it  is 
highly  inflammable;  and  is  sold  by  the  hundred  in 
number  to  the  townspeople  of  Whitcohurch  and  Wem. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

'  V 

POLITICAL  ECOIJrOMY, 

AS    C0Nfe7£CT£D   WITH^    OR  AFFECTING  A6tLtCVLTU&8, 


SECT.    I.—- ROADS. 

FIFTY  years  back  there  were,  conipairatively,  but 
few  miles  of  travellable  roads  within  the  whole  district. 
Coal  for  fuel,  and  lime  for  manure,  could  not  be  car* 
ried  in  quantities,  to  any  great  distance.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  general  turnpike  Act  being  put  in  ex- 
ecution, was  a  happy  era  for  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  every  species  of  internal  improvement.  Landed 
property  has  increased  in  value,  in  several  instances, 
ten,  twelve,  and  thirtcenfold,  since  that  period ;  and 
that  entirely  owing  to  the  opening  of  new  roads,  for 
the  introduction  of  manure,  and  the  convenience  of 
disposing  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country : 
places  before  inaccessible  to  wheeled  carriages,  were 
put  upon  a  more  equal  footing  with  others  that  were 
naturally  better  situated. 

Strangers  may  write  rhapsodies,  and  some  natives 
may  be  inclined  to  be  peevish,  because  the  roads  in 
some  particular  spots  are  not  in  complete  repair;  but 
they  ought  to  exercise  a  little  candour  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  a  mountainous  district,  who  have,  within 
such  a  short  period,  either  formed  new  roads,  or  im- 
proved old  ones,  to  the  exent  of  one  thousand  miles* 

In 


■  In  Anglesey,  the  Irish  mail  road,  Ihe  whole  lengll|i 
of  Ihe  Ulaiul,  from  llio  Mcnui  to  Holy-fUaJ  ;  and   thf  ^ 
roads  connecting  the   principal  towns  and    places  (^  1 
nolc,  arc   in  good  repair ;  anil   to  lessen   Ihe  burdeo  < 
upon  the  public,  Lord  Viscount  Bulkeley   has  lately, 
at  his  own  expense,  formed  a  new  road  along  the  bcaii*ti| 
tiful  bank  of  the  Meiiai,  from  Bangor  Ferry  to  Beau> 
maris. 

In  Caernarvonshire,  the  gentlemen  of  the  coantj 
hare  lakun  a  very  active  part  in  the  formation  of  roadsi 
They  bad  assistance  from  Government  to  complete  tbf 
most  dilEcult  part  within  the  whole  district,  on  the 
Irish  road  at  Penmaen  mawr,  which  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Sylvester,  about  the  year  1770.  The  promon- 
tory of  Lleyn,  consisting  of  good  soil,  was  in  a  poor 
stale  of  cultivation  itnlil  within  these  few  years,  when 
it  was  fur  Ihe  flrst  time  introduced  to  the  world  by 
means  of  new  roade  ;  on  the  north-weslorn  aide,  by  a 
road  from  Caernarvon  to  Clynnog,  towards  Nevyn,  &c.; 
and  on  the  south-eastern  side  by  another,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Madocks,  from  A berglailyn -bridge  • 
to  Tre-Madoc  ;  and  then  continued  through  the  ia- 
terior,   to  Porlh  dinlleyn. 

The  road  from  Caernarvon  to  the  noted  salmon  leap 
at  Aberglaslyn,  being  upwards  of  twelve  miles  exleut, 
through  the  romantic  wilds  of  Snowdon,  was  new- 
modelled  by  subscription.  Here  the  road  entered  the 
county  of  Meirionydd,  where,  for  about  six  mites,  it 
was,  uutil  of  lale,  extremely  difficult  of  passage.  The  ' 
traveller  was  necessitated  either  to  climb  and  descend  ' 
alpine  staircases,  or  lo  seek  a  guide  to  lead  bira  a  pe- 
rilous circuit  over  the  Traeth-mawr  sands,  where  he 
wns  frequently  incommoded  and  detained  by  the  tides. 

B  niagisttates  of  the  county  obviated  this  obstruct 
B  b  3  lioD 
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iion  bj  forming  a  new  road  from  the  boundary  of  Caer* 
naryonsbire  to  Tan  y  bwlcfa,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
inos(  pleasant  and  diversifi^  rides  in  the  Principality. 
-This  liiik  connected  a  ohain  of  roads  through  the 
whole  length  of  Wales,  from  the  head  of  our  Patron 
'Saint  in  the  south,  to  the  head  of  Holy  Cybi  in  the 
norlh. 

Previous  to  the  year  1785,  the  annual  export  of 
dates  from  Lord  Penrhyn's  quarries  at  Dolawen*,  did 
not  exceed  1000  tons  ;  vhich,  owing  to  the  ruggedoess 
of  the  road,  were  conveyed  from  the  quarries  to  the 
port,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  in  panniers  on  horses' 
backs.  His  Lordship  formed  a  new  road,  which  gave 
immediate  employ  to  about  120  broad-wheeled  carts 
and  waggons;  and  from  the  quarries  he  extended  tlie 
f<fkd  nine  miles  further  to  Capel  Curig,  thiough  Nant- 
ffranco,  and  the  romantic  interior  of  Snowdon,  at  his 
own  expense,  the  whole  tract  being  his  property.  It 
is  probable  that  his  Lordship,  from  the  commencement 
of  his  improvement  of  these  roads,  had  in  view  the 
subbtitHition  of  this  nearer  route  for  the  Irish  mails,  in- 
stead of  the  former  one  through  Chester  and  Conway: 
which  has  since  taken  place.  The  increase  of  the  slate 
trade  caused  his  L«»rdship  afterwards  to  have  an  iron 
rail-way,  the  length  of  six  miles  from  Dolawen  quar- 
ries to  Port  Penrhyn. 

Denbighshire  is  the  third  county  in  the  extent  of  its 
new  formed  roads;  having  within  it  above  the  sixth 
part  of  the  thousand  miles.  During  the  enclosure  of 
the  wastes  in  the  parish  of  Herrilan,  there  were  fifteen 
miles  of  new  roads  formed  within  its  boundaries  :  some 

*  The  real  name  of  the  spot  where  the  slate  quarries  ar^ ,  i^  Braichy 
tftvn;  but  Dolcwen^  being  a  more  couth  and  familiar  same,  is  here  pre- 
ferred. 

of 
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of  them  expensive.  The  new  roads  orer  the  Green 
near  Denbigh  were  estimated  at  6000/.  They  are  18 
feet  wide,  and  covered  the  whole  breadth  with  broken 
limestone  from  Henllan,  one  foot  thick.  The  expense 
of  carriage  to  the  most  distant  parts,  breaking .  the 
'  Btone  small  upon  the  road,  and  levelling  the  same, 
amounted  to  50;.  per  rood  of  eight  yards. 

Forming  roads  in  Wales,  along  precipices,  and 
through  solid  rocks,  are  frequently  very  expensive. 
Part  of  the  road  leading  from  Dolgelleu  to  Barmotttb, 
cost  'two  guineas  and  an  half  per  rood.  Fifty«two 
'  roods  at  Glyn  diphwys,  on  tlic  Irish  road  near  Cerrig 
Druidion,  costS50/.;  and  one  rood  in  particular,  cost 
30/. 

There  are  scores  of  miles  of  roads  in  diflTerent  parts, 
that  are  still  in  absolute  want  of  improvement ;  an^  yet 
at  the  same  time,  such  is  the  spirit  of  speculation  and 
rivalship,  that  new  roads  are  formed  where  they  ar^ 
not  particularly  wanted.  Such  is  that  now  in  the  mak- 
ing between  Oswestry  and  Corwea>  over  the  lofty  Ber» 
ivyn.  The  present  road,  through  Llangollen,  is  twenty* 
two  miles  and  an  half;  the  new  road  over  the  moun- 
tains may  be  about  four  miles  nearer  to  a  flying  crow, 
through  the  air ;  but  considering  the  number  of  as* 
cents  and  descents  which  must  unavoidably  occur,  to 
animals  not  supplied  with  wings,  the  old  level  road 
must  be  preferable  for  expedition  as  well  as  ease.  The 
new  road  explores  a  wild  and  uninteresting  tract  of 
country  ;  and  unless  either  mines  of  ore,  or  quarries  of 
slate,  be  discovered,  the  tolls  to  be  raised,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  pay  half  common  interest  for  the  money 
expended. 

The  Irish  maiUcoach  having  of  late  taken  Shrews- 
bury in  its  course  instead  of  Chester,  was  to  particular 
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persons  a  subject  of  gripTous  concern  :  bot  the  Flini- 
bliirR  liiudholdcrti  feelingly  bailed  llie  joyfulday.  The 
mail  being  exempled  from  tolls,  and  monapolizing 
nearly  the  mTiuIc  of  l!ie  iiassengcrs,  reduced  the  tolls, 
in  five  districts,  from  Chester  tu  Coimay,  above  300/. 
per  year.  TheeBect  of  ihts  reduction  was,  that  Ihe 
tolls  received  were  not  suflicicnt  to  pay  the  interest  of 
money  lent  on  turnpike  security  %¥ithiii  those  five  dis- 
tricts; and  sonic  of  the  securities  ucre  actually  offered 
on  sale  at  50  per  cent,  discount.  The  whole  expense 
of  repairing  the  roads  was  accordingly  laid  on  the  oc- 
cupiers of  lands  ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  it  by 
dint  of  indiclmenl  and  Bne;  insomuch,  thai  iu  the 
year  1791,  tlie  snm  of  JO&O/.  wlis  levied  uiion  Ihe  ip- 
liabilanls,  &< .  of  the  fcwtown-hi;  s  through  which  the 
Tond  painted,  uiihiii  the  sm'i'l  county  of  Flint;  and 
some  of  the  townships  were  inhabited  only  by  miners 
and  small  farmers.  The  experiment  succeeding,  it 
Trae  again  repeated  in  the  year  1705,  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Saltncy  lowiiship ;  where  the  occupiers  of  gSOO 
acres  Mere  fined  to  the  amount  of  400/.;  being  nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  annual  r(  lit.  Mr.  Pennant's  com* 
plaint  on  thesubjecl,  as  inserted  in  public  advertise- 
ments at  the  lime,  was — *'  We  are  like  the  Israelites, 
conipeilid  [(I  make  brick  without  malerinls.  The  means 
of  repairing  the  toads,  Ihe  tolls,  are  taken  from  us; 
and  we  are  fimd  for  out  performing  impossibilities. " 
ThtseFiintshire  indictments  were  ceilainly  casesof  pe- 
culiar hardship.  Farmers,  who  paid  tolls  upon  these 
very  roads,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  their  respec- 
tive dwellings,  for  bringing  manure  to  iheir  farms, 
were  heavily  fined  for  not  preserving  their  surface 
smoother,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  who 
passed  toll-free. 

However 
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nbwever  well  tnclined  persons  may  be  to  think  fa* 
Toarably  iii  many  respects  of  farmers,  yet  in  the 
instance  of  not  repairing  the  rotidsy  clearly  incarabeut 
upofn  them,  betimeS)  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they 
can  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  as  to  require  and 
irait  for  the  spur  of  an  indictment,  and  the  lash  of  a 
fine.  Were  one  half,  and  in  some  instances  one  tenth 
of  the  money  they  are  by  that  means  compelled  to  pay«^ 
Tolantarily  and  seasonably  applied,  they  would  ibetdbj 
«lerate  themselves  and  their  roads  above  the  reach  of 
the  attorney  and  his  unfeeling  client.  This  reflection, 
however,  does  not  bear  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Salt- 
ney ;  their  case  was  not  of  the  common  kind.  Tho 
treasurer  of  the  trust  ought  to  have  been  indicted,  and 
not  the  township. 

The  county  of  Meirionydd  is  of  the  greatest  extent, 
but  one,  in  the  district ;  and  its  mountains  are  extea* 
•ivein  proportion  to  its  cultivated  lands:  these  are  un- 
fiivourable  circumstances  in  the  formation  and  improve- 
■lent  of  roads.  The  original  expense  must  be  great, 
and  the  tolk  collected  at  the  gates  comparatively  small; 
howewefj  to  the  credit  of  the  county,  the  magistrates 
kave exerted  themselves  with  spirit'and  perseverance; 
and  have  formed  about  30Q  miles  of  new  and  improved 
iraads  within  tiie  last  35  years. 

The  original  Welsh  roads,  generally  ascending  tlie 
jbfDw  of  the  hills,  are  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  na^ 
tiontd  character.  Our  ancestors*  method  of  surmount* 
ing  diffienlties,  was  more  by  a  spirit  of  daringness  than 
by  craft  or  circumvention.  Almobt  every  valley,  or 
dale,  bad  its  road  winding  along  its  bottom  to  its  very 
extremity;  and  then,  the  rock  or  mountain  was  to  be 
ascended,  like  a  step-ladder,  all  at  once.  They  should 
ttoi,  liowever,  be  accused  of  Celtic  stupidity  in  this  in« 

stance ; 
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stance ;  the  old  Gothic  roads  in  Scandinavia  are  pro« 
bablj  of  the  same  description.  The  roads  inijv:bf  have 
been  then  as  wetl  adapted  to  the  state  of  society,  as 
ears  are  at  present.  These  steep  ascents  covered  their 
retreat  in  times  of  invasion,  or  of  domestic  broils: 
good  roads  would  have  hastened  the  annihilation  of 
their  liberty ;  which  they  so  highly  valued,  and  as 
strenuously  defended^ 

Instead  of  roads  of  the  above  descriptionr,  vbich 
may  very  properly  be  styled  ^ats  and  sharps,  the  ma- 
nagers of  our  present  improved  roads  have  commonly^ 
though  not  universally,  adopted  plans  better  saited  to 
the  exigency  of  the  times,  or  the  state  of  society,  in 
which  we  live.  The  road  npw  begins  to  ascend  the 
side  of  the  mountain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dale ;  and 
thesnramit  is  attained  by  a  gradual  and  easy  ascent, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  along  an  uniformly  inclined 
plane,  without  losing  one  foot  of  elevation  once  gained. 
The  abrupt  passes  of  Rhiwfelen,  near  Llangollen,  and 
of  Oerddrws,  near  Dolgelleu,  and  several  others,  arc 
exceptions  to  this  plain  rule;  which  mnst  be  owing 
cither  to  want  of  money,  or  to  confiding  too  much  in 
surveyors  not  properly  qualified  for  their  office;  which 
was  too  frequently  considered  as  a  sinecure.  Jiidg- 
incnt  and  integrity  were  two  qualifications  indispen* 
sably  necessary  in  surveyors :  through  want  of  the 
former,  they  have  been  known  to  set  task-work,  where- 
by common  labourers  earned  from  Is.  to  14fS.  each,  per 
day ;  and  through  want  of  the  latter,  they  have  too  fre- 
quently dispensed  with  the  statute-duty  of  particukur 
persons,  and  too  negligenUy  attended  to  the  perform- 
ance of  those  who  pretended  to  do  it.  In  fact,  statute- 
duty,  in  many  places,  has  been  only  another  name  for 
statute  knavery  and  indolence.     Qf  late,  these  general 

surveyors 
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sorveyors  have  been  discarded^  and  labouring  3ur« 
Tejrors  are  commonly  appointed  in  every  district,  witi 
a  trifling  advance  of  wages,  who  are  always  upon  the 
-road,  atteiidinsr  the  regular  performance  of  statute- 
duty,  &c.;  by  which  means  the  state  of  the  roads  in 
nio%t  places  is  much  improved. 

Bridge's,  and  otiior  public  works,  are  made  and  re- 
paired, under  the  direction  of  comity  surveyors,  who 
•have  flxed  sal  uies. 

Wherever  a  declivity  favours  the  drying   of  roads^ 
.where  the  foundation  is  sound,  the  materials  of  repair 
convenient  and  durable,  and  the  carriages  light,  tra- 
Tellers  may  expect  good  roads,  and  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed*     This  is  the  case  in  a  great  part  of  the 
district.      Anglesey,     Denbighshire,    and    Flintshire, 
«Jiavtng  limestone  and  other  hard   materials  in  abun* 
vdancc,     and    Caernarvonshire^  and     Meirionyddsbire 
abounding  with  granite  and  other  siliceous  substances ; 
•tbedifliculty  of  preserving  roads  therein  in  good  re* 
•pair  is  much  lessened  t  but  in   Montgomeryshire,  tlie 
■case  is  reversed.     The  main  road,  leading  from  Llan- 
idloes to  the  Denbighshire  and  Shropshire  lime^roclu 
and  collieries,  runs  along  Hat  Vales  ;  tlie  materials  lie 
generally  at  a  great  distance,  and  are,   moreover,  soft 
and  perishable  ;  and  the  almost  constant  carriage  of 
large  pieces  of  timber,  of  several  tons  weight,  and    of 
ixml  and  lime  in  vast  quantities,  and  from   great  dis- 
tance, soon  breaks  through  a  covering  of  any  thick- 
.sess.     Great  pressure,  friction,  and   water,   will  in  a 
«kort  time  reduce  shale,  the  most  common  material,  to 
-its  primitive  clay.     In  this  county,  all  the  repairs  lie 
-entirely  upon  the  farmers,  both  statute-duty  and  tolls, 
.as  there  are  but  few  travellers  and  light  carriages  of 
.  oleasurci.  which  moke  th^  lepauring  of  roads  to  easy 
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to  the  farirm-s  in  the  vicinity  uf  tlie  melTopoIiE,  Rml 
oilier  common  residcncps  of  Ihc  great.  The  Moiilgo- 
meryshire  roiuls  may  have  been  represented  as  very 
bad;  but  about  thirty  years  biick  they  were  thirty  times 
worse.  It  must  certainly  add  snmewbat  to  the  crettU 
ufthe  county,  thiit  since  I  he  passing  of  the  Act,  above  . 
S60  miles  of  turn  pike- roads  have  been  made  within  it. 
Tonards  formin<;  them,  siibscripliotis  were  assiduously 
applied  fur,  and  as  liberally  granted  ;  and  tbe  land 
made  use  of  was  almost  universally  given. 

Since  the  openij)g  of  the  canal,  land-carria^  of  lime, 
coal,  and  timbiT,  in  the  parls  bordering  thereon,  has 
been  considerably  reduced  ;  and  harder  malerialg,  for 
the  repair  of  the  roads,  are  conveyed  thereby  from  ft 
gre«t  distance. 

As  a  new  Act  is  exiircted  to  be  framed  upon  tbe  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  of  I  he  House  of  Common*,    , 
it  would  be  useless  here  to  say  any  thin^  about  the 
most  unobjectionable  breadth  of  roads — various  degrees    ' 
of  convexity — 'iiffercnt  lengths  of  axlelrecs — preniiuni& 
fbrdrawiiig horses  double — comparison  between  conical    ■ 
and  cylindrical  wheels,  &c.  which  have  all  in  tbi'ir 
tiirns  formed  subjects  of  discussion. 


d 


The  Eliesmere  Canal,  which  connects  the  rivers  Se> 
vcrn.  Dee,  and  Mersey,  commencing  from  the  latter 
at  a  place  now  called  Ellesmere  Port,  crossing  the  hun- 
dred of  Wirral  to  Chester,  and  from  the  Dee  proceed- 
ing in  a  direction  nearly  south,  enters  the  county  of 
Denbigh  near  Fulford :  it  theo  crosses  theAIun,  ami 
proci-eils 
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imceods  ^o  GMrersyllt ;  from  tbenoe  a  branch  turns  off 
westernly  to  Brjnbo  iron  and  coal  works,  to  Ffrwd 
4MiUiery  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  and  to  Talw«rn  col* 
ll^yand  Nant  y  ffridd  lime*rockg  in  the  county  of 
Flint,  ivhere  it  ternunates  in  a  reservoir  of  83  acres  ; 
the  water  whereof,  when  necessary,  is  to  supply  the 
SOiiiniit-lev^l  of^tbe  canal.  The  main  trunk  proceeds 
from  Gwersytlt  to  Bersham  iron« works  ;  and  by  a  con* 
nectioo  of  iron  rail-roads  pervading  the  Ruabon  col- 
lieries, it  appears  a  second  time  upon  the  Dee  at  Pont* 
Cyfsylltan,  vvhere  it  crosses  both  river  and  dale  upon 
an  aqueduct  of  the  following  extraordinary  dimensions ; 

liength  of  the  cast-iron  trough,  which  sup*  >    ^.^^ 

ports  the  water  •••••..••m...... ...•••  7 

Qeight  from  the  bed  of  the  Dee  to  the  top  >     j^g    ^ 

of  the  side  plates  ••• ^ ••••«•.•..••.••.••  > 

Breadth  of  the  water-way,  within  the  iron- 7        jj  jq 

work  •••.••«...,..-««....M..- ^....M..... 3 

Number  of  freestone  pillars,  including  7  qq 

abutments  m........... 3 

Distance  between  the  pillars  at    the  top,  7       ^^    ^ 

being  of  a  pyramidal  shape   ••• •••  5 

pepth  of  the  iron  sides  of  the  canal  ...^ 5    9 

liength  of  the  earthen  embankment,  formed  ^ 

.    for  the  carriage  of  the  canal  to  the  level  >    1503    0 

on  the  soutli  bank  of  the  Dee  ^ 

Height  of  the  embankment  at   the  south  1       fjK    n 

abutment    ..•••••..••mm..— ••.••^••..•••.«.m 3 


The  iron-work  was  cast  in  a  foundery  erected  for  the 
on  the  spot ;  and  the  stones  for  the  pillars 

were 
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ficre  raised  in  a  neiglibouring  quarry  at  Plas  Kjnai» 
ton- 

This  magnificent  aqueduct  was  opened  with  great 
ceremoiij,  on  the  26th  day  of  November^  1806^  in  the 
presence  of  about  8000  spectators. 

The  three  great  Italian  acjueducts  hare  celebrated 

__  I 

the  names  of  as  many  Romaii  Pontifls,  and  that  near 
Maintenon  has  displayed  the  magnificence  of  the  Grand 
Monarch  *  ;  but  neither  of  them  had  the^ principle  of 
commerce  for  its  foundation  ;  in  which  light  this  aqne« 
dnct  over  the  Dee  is  the  first  in  Europe^  its  expense 
was  estimated  at  40,000/. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Dee,  a  branch  extends  to 
Llangollen,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Oernant  slate- 
quarries.  From  the  -end  of  the  embankment  at  the 
aqueduct,  the  main  canal  proceeds  to  the  west  cff  the 
Park  du  collieries,  the  east  of  Bronygarth  lime-rocks, 
and  between  Chirk  Castle  and  village  to  the  bank  of 
the  tivcr  Ceiriog ;  which,  together  with  the  dale,  it 
crosses  upon  a  freestone  aqueduct  700  feet  in  length, 
consisting  often  arches,  and  70  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  plain.  At  this  place  it  quits  the  North  Wales 
district,  for  a  space,  and  enters  Shropshire.  Having 
proceeded  towards  Shrewsbury  as  far  as  Frankton,  a 
branch,  near  that  place,  takes  a  south-western  direction 
to  Llanymyneich  lime-works,  where  it  re-enters  th^ 
county  of  Denbigh,  and  where  the  property  of  the 
Ellesmere  Canal  Company  terminates,  and  that  Of  the 
Montgomeryshire  commences.  From  the  lime-rocks  at 
this  place,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  of  rarl-way  have 


»  Louis  XIV.  who  built  it  to  convey  the  river  Bure  ta  Versailleek 
See  Phil.  Trans,  by  Lowth,  i.  594. 

been 
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been  foimed,  for  the  easier  conveyance  of  limestone  into 
the  boats.  From  bence  the  Montgomeryshire  branch 
prpceedS)  and  crosses  the  river  Vyrnwy  upon  an  aque- 
duct of  five,  arches,  40  feet  in  each  span,  and  ^5  feet 
above  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  water;  exclusive  of 
a  number  of  arches  adjoining  the  aqueduct,  to  dis- 
charge the  surplus  water  of  floods.  From  thence^  the 
canal  proceeds  along  the  Severa  Vale  to  Wekh  Pool^ 
and  towards  New  Town  as  far  as  Garthmiii,  which  is 
the  limit  of  its  present  extent.  This  branch  may  most 
peculiarly  be  styled  the  Agriculturul  Canal :  the  chief 
articles  of  its  import  into  the  county,  being  limestone 
and  coal ;  and  of  its  export,  timber,  grain,  and  the 
produce  of  the  dairy.  The  whole  expense  of  the  Mont- 
goiperyshire  Canal  amounts  to  upwards  of  70,000/. ; 
including  the  sum  of  2000/.  expended  in  bringing  a 
branch,  the  extent  of  three  miles,  to  the  village  of 
Guilsfield. 

Notwithstandini^  the  Montgomeryshire  Canal  being 
formed  chiefly  for  tlie  encouragement  of  agriculture,  yet 
farmers  are  loth  to  grant  that  they  derive  any  advan* 
tage  from  it.  Those  through  whose  farms  it  was  cut^ 
complain  of  loss  of  land,  without  any  reduction  in  rent; 
and  that  their  meadow  grounds,  lying  below  it,  become 
rushy,  owing  to  the  oozing  of  the  water.  4^  farmer 
already  keeping  a  team,  would  rather  take  it  the  dis- 
tance  of  from  10  to  18  miles,  to  the  lime-rocks  or  coal« 
pit&,  where  he  has  the  articles  at  prime  cost,  and  su{)e- 
rior  weights  or  measures.  But  these  land-carriage  ad- 
\antages  are  counterbalanced  by  others  arising  from  the 
local  conveniences  of  the  canal.  A  team  cannot  return 
from  the  Ruabon  coal-pits  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Vale  of  Severn  in  less  than  four  days,  exclusive  of  two 
days'  rest;  whereas  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the 

cuual, 
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caiKit,  only  one  day  is  lo'l,  and  the  fi\rc  estr«  days  axB 
gniiieil  for  llic  necessary  work  of  the  farm.  Lime,  abof 
caunut  be  procured  in  euflicieiit  quantity,  by  latid- 
c^irriage,  at  a  greitt  distiincc.  A  farmi'r,  who  could, 
lalely  procure  but  14  loads  in  a  season  froni  the  rocksi 
at  (he  distance  of  90  mili's,  and  forwhich  he  paid  aboat 
lOf.,  is  now  enabled  lo  carry  30  loads  from  the  canrf 
wharf,  the  dislance  of  five  miles,  though  at  ihe  ex* 
peiisc  of  5-lf.  This  farmer  could  not  carry  his  14  ioads 
with  one  team,  in  less  than  seven  weeks;  but  be  can 
carry  the  ^0  loads  in  five  weeks.  By  this  means  he 
gatnt.  12  days  to  work  his  summer-fallow  or  turnip 
groiiiid,  and  16  loads  more  of  lime ;  besides  a  saving 
ill  gnle-tolls,  nie  and  victual  money,  wear  and  (ear  of 
horses,  gearing,  waggon  and  wheels,  towards  counter* 
balancing  lite  44/.  extra  iime-bill :  and  if  the  soil  he 
cultivates  be  improveable  by  the  additional  quantity  of 
lime,  he  need  not  be  long  before  he  is  fully  reimbursed. 
Nothing,  therefore,  but  cither  pcQifViousness,  or  want 
of  foresighl,  will  cause  the  iBrmcr  lo  prefer  (he  distant 
carriage:  especially  if  the  profits  of  the  canal  verniers 
would  permit  them  lo  give  equal  measures  of  lime,  and 
equal  weights  of  coal,  with  ihoseof  the  rocks  and  pits. 
One  other  advanlago  arising  from  the  convenience  of 
the  canal  is,  that  the  farmer,  within  a  moderale  dis* 
tance,  is  enabled  to  lime  his  Lent  crops  before  sowing; 
by  which  means  the  lime  becomes  incorporntect  «ilh 
(he  soil ;  and  one  load  may  have  greater  effect  than 
trtf),  spread  as  usually  upon  the  growing  grain. 

About  37  years  ago,  a  canal  was  intended  lo  be  cut 
elong  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  from  the  town  of  Ruthin  to 
Rhuddlan  bridge;  the  extent  of  15  miles  and  70  chains. 
A  Mr.  Edson  was  employed  as  engineer.  He  found  (he 
-£»11  for4ii8  first  mile  lo  be  43  feet,  and  for  the  remain* 

ing 
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tog  14^  miles,  130  feet ;  in  all  173.  His  ^tiniate 
amoanted  only  to  12,900/.  It  would  now  cost,'  owing 
to  the  great  advaiice  in  price  of  labour,  maieriats,  &c* 
at  least  four  times  as  much*.  Then,  a  cjuestion  occurs, 
'Whether  a  canal  would  b#  any  advantage  to  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd.  The  Montgomeryshire  Capal,  for  several 
years,  yielded  no  profit  to  the  prpprietors.  At  present, 
it  pays  somewhat  above  common  intetest ;  but  casual 
damages,  repairs  of  locks,  &c.  must  occasionally  cause 
heavy  drawbacks.  The  Vale  of  Clwyd  exports  more 
grain,  and  imports  more  groceries^  &c.  than  the  Yale 
of  Severn  ;  but  in  most  other  respects,  the  former  stands 
in  much  less  need  of  a  canal  than  thcf  latter.  The  Vale 
of  Clwyd  has  limestone  in  several  places^  and  farmers 
are  enabltxl  to  biirn  sod-kilns  in  their  own  fields ;  it  has 
the  Flintshire  coal  on  one  side,  and  the  Denbighshire 
coal  on  the  other ;  but  a  canal  passage  could  not  be 
opened  to  either  of  them.  What  a  late  writer  said  of 
irrigation,  may  more  appropriately  be  applied  to  a  too 
forward  zeal  for  the  formation  of  canals  (where  no  iron* 
vrorks,  mines  of  ores,  coal,  &c.  require  such  an  enor- 
mous expense  and  mangling  of  good  land)— >^^  Men 
Hftentimes  plunge  themselves  into  watery  when  they 
would  better  keep  themselves  out  of  it.^\  As  the  rage 
for  hydraulics  may  have  somewhat  abated,  and  the 
iron  9ge  commenced,  a  rail- way  from  the  Brynbo  coU 
liery  to  Ruthin,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Vale. 


•  *  A  tecond  propdUl  for  maldng  tke  Ruthin  Canal,  was  set  on  foot  by 
libelate  Hoo.  T.  Fitz-Maurice ;  which  was  opposed  by  the  then  proprie* 
tor  of  the  Bathavarn  estate ;  and  afterwards  a  third  attempt  took  place 
lb  lau  ai  1807. 
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SECT.    III.    AND    IV.-— FAIRS   AND    WiSEktY 

MARKETS. 

OtTK  fairs  are  held  in  the  most  convenient  places  ancf 
distances,  through  all  parts  af  the  district.  The  chief 
articles  sc/ld  are,  live  stock,  wearing  apparel,  and  the 
immediate  necessaries  of  life.  The  greatest  fair  in 
North  Wales  is  that  held  at  Wrexham,  commencing 
the  23d  af  March,  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Besides  the  common  articles  of  sale  in 
ordinary  fairs,  all  the  surplusage  of  the  clover-seed  of 
the  country  is-  brought  thither,  and  sold  at  variouft 
prices,  according  ta  the  plenty  of  the  preceding  crops, 
from  id.  to  IM.  per  pound  avoirdupois.  In  some 
years,  a  great  influx  of  Dutch  seeds  lower  the  market 
exceedingly.  White  and  yellow  trefoil-seeds  are  sold 
there  in  great  quantities.  The  Yorkshire  clothiers,  the 
Lancashii^e  and  Sheffield  manufacturers,  bring  their 
goods  thither  to  supply  the  district,  and  a  great  part 
of  South  Wales,  for  the  whole  year. 

A  wool-fair  has  been  lately  established  at  Denbigh, 
and  held  for  the  first  time  June  28th,  1808;  to  be  con- 
tinued annually.  If  this  succeeds,  it  will  be  produc- 
tive of  general  benefit.  Similar  resolutions  ot^ht  to  be 
adopted  in  other  parts,  for  the  most  convenient  disposal 
of  the  produce  of  the  country. 

Markets  are  fairs  in  miniature,  in  which  articles  of 
food,  apparel,  furniture,  and  luxury,  are  sold,  or  ex- 
changed for  mutual  accommodation.  Welsh  Pool  for 
fine  flannels,  Bala  and  Llanrwst  for  stockings,  consti- 
tute the  chief  markets  ;  indeed  alinost  the  only  ones  of 
note,  upon  articles  of  home  manufacture.  The  web 
markets  arc  held  in  Shropshire  ;  to  which  the  buying 

of 
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of'webs  by  commission,  in  the  neigbbourlipod  of  Dol- 
gelleu,  may  be  tliought  an  esiLception.  The  market  of 
Holywell^  in  Flintshire,  is  the  best  supplied  with  pro- 
visions^ of  any  in  the  six  counties.  The  town  and  it^ 
vicinity  awarni  with  miners  and  manufacturers;  who, 
generally  having  a  strong  inclination  to  live  up  to  their 
income,  occasion  a  rapid  circulation  of  property,  and 
call  for  a  plentiful  supply  in  the  market. 

The  hours  of  market  should  be  limited  by  law  :  som^ 
commence  at  an  hour  when  they  should  conclude, 
which' serves  as  a  cloak  to  ebriety,  knavery,  and  a 
train  of  immoralities.  In  fine,  many  go  to  market  with 
the  moon,  and  return  with  the  sun*  From  this,  how 
ever,  the  Bala  stocking-market  is  an  exception  in  the 
extreme,  which  is  generally  over  by  morning  candle* 
light  in  winter,  and  at  all  tidies  cleared  before  break? 
iast. 


SECT.    V. COMMEBCfi* 

In  comparison  with  Liverpool,  and  other  commer* 
cial  towns,'  North  Wales  will  make  but  a  mean  figure^ 
in  this  Section.  Notwithstanding  its  present  low  ebb, 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  when  he  published  bis  Charts  of 
the  Welsh  Coasts  in  the  year  1747,  entertained  very 
^anguine  ideas  of  the  commercial  eminence  this  district 
is  capable  of  attaining  ;  laying  its  foundation  upon  tb« 
numerous  improveable  haFbours,  and  the  internal  re* 
sources  of  the  country :  and  subsequent  writers  have 
implicitly  copied  his  opinion. 

"  Aberdovey,  Barmouth,  and  PwllheH,"  Acy  say, 
^^  are  more  fitted  than  famous  for  trade.    St.  Tudwal's 

c  c  2  Road^ 
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•Road,  near  Pwlllidi,  is  held  inferior  to  none  in  Britain; 
commodious,  and  so  ejSrichsive  as  to  hold  any  nnmbet 
of  ships;  well  defended  by  the  promontory  of  Lleyn 
on  one  side,  and  by  St.  TudwaKs  Islands  on  the  other. 
By  riniung  a  pier  of  stone  from  Penrhyn  d^  point  to 
the  northward,  a  good  dry  harbour  might  be  made  for 
»mHll  vessels."  "  Caernarvon  has  a  very  commodioas 
hriven,  though  impeded  by  a  bar  ;  but  the  tide  rises  so 
high  here,  that  wi(h  proper  attention,  ships  almost  of 
any  size  may  pass  and  repass  in  safety.*'' 

"  Nevin,  in  Caernarvonshire ;  Malldraetb,  Aber- 
fFraw,  Holy-Head,  Cemlyn,  Dulas,  and  Red-wharf,  in 
Anglesey,  are  only  rough  draughts  of  Nature ;  and 
were  some  of  therti  improved,  they  would  be  found 
convenient  harbours  for  the  northern  traders^  when  de- 
tained by  adverse  winds.  Beaumaris  had  formerly 
good  trade,  which  is  now  on  the  decline." 

Some  of  these  "  rough  draughts  of  Nature,"  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  others,  have 
since  been  improved.  At  Barmouth,  a  new  embank- 
ment of  stone  has  been  erected,  under  tlie  sanction  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  secure  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour :  it  was  completed  in  1802,  and  cost  1660/.  in- 
cluding the  expense  of  tiie  Act,  2^0L  A  nt^v  quay  was 
coiistructed  at  the  same  time.  Number  of  coasting  ves- 
sels about  60. 

In  the  year  1793,  there  were  at  Caernarvon  248  vesr 
sels  employed  in  the  slate  trade,  and  26  vessels  carrying 
other  goods  :  in  1796  not  so  many. 

Nevin,  otherwise  Porth-din-lleyn,  has  been  lately 
improved  by  subscription  ;  and  Holy-IIead  harbour  is 
to  be  rendered  more  commodious  at  the  exi)ense  of  Go- 
vernment. 

Port  Penrhyn  (formerly  Aber-cegin),  nctlr  Bangor, 

bcirg 
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being  only  a  small  inlet^  was  conir^rted  by  the  late 
Lord  Penrhyn  into  a  commodious  harboar,  .capable  pf 
admitting  vessels  of  300  tons  burden. 

At  Amlwch,  Art,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Paris  Mine 
wealth,  has  overcome  Nature ;  and,  by  excavating  a 
vast  rocky  formed  a  harbour  about  230  yards  in  length, 
and  40  in  breadth,  capable  of  containing  30  vessels 
from  100  to  200  tons  burden,  which  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  copper  trade. 

Conway  is  seated  on  the  fine  river  of  that  name, 
which  is  about  one  mile  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  capable 
of  taking  in  vessels  of  large  size. 

Rhuddlan,  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clwyd, 
exports  more  grain  than  all  the  ports  of  North  Wales 
besides. 

From  Holywell,  Flint,  and  other  places  within  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee,  great  quantities  of  ores,  metals, 
coal,  and  grain  are  exported. 


Principal  Articles  of  Importa- 
tion. 

Groceries,  and  other  luxuries 
of  lite.  Drugs ;  pitch,  tar, 
&c. 

Broad  cloth,  cottons,  and  other 
merceries. 

JrUb  lioen  ;  flax,  hemp. 

Baw  hides  from  Ireland. 

I4unb  and  kid  skins  from  Italy, 
&c.  in  time  of  peace. 

Pig-iron,  to  be  forged  malle- 
able. 

Iroii  and  steel  ware. 


Principal  Articles  of  Exporta' 
Hon, 

Cattle,    sheep,   horses,    hogs, 
poultry. 

Raw   wool;     webs,    flannels, 

stockings. 
Hempen  cloths  to  SouthWales. 
Dressed  skins;  shoes;  gloves, 

&c. 
Ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper. 

Malleable  iron ;  eaonon^  £^c. 

Copper  sheets,  bolts,  manilias, 

&c.  .  .    : 

Oak  bark  for  Ireland. 
C  c  3  Principu' 


^ 
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ffificipdl  AHklei  ^  Itiportar 
tion. 


Timber  from  Amcriea,  and  the 
Baltic. 

t^orcclain  and  ptTier  potteries. 


Grain,  in  times  of  scarcity  and 
t>eace,  frbm  Dtotzic,  and 
other  gtaniities  of  Europe. 

Hops,  from  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Worcester. 


Prihcfp4l  Ankles  of  EjtpcrUh 
iion. 

Alder  suid  birch  bark  fbir  ^e 
dyers.  • 

Timber  for  the  navy ;  poles  for 
the  South  Wales  and  Shrop- 
shire collieries. 

Chert  for  the  English  pottei^es. 

Slat^V^lphur,  fire-brick;  white, 
blue,  and  grisen  vitriol ;  alom, 
potash,  soda,  sal  saunonia, 
distilled  lavender,  pyroUf* 
nous  acid. 

Ochres  of  different  colours. 

Millstones  of  grit,  burr,  and 
whin. 

Grain,  iloivr,  and  oatnleal,  tQ 
seasons  of  plenty. 

Butter,  cheese,  bacon,  barf elled 

oysters,  and  puffins. 
Hock  moss  for  the  dyers. 


SECT.    VI. — MANUFACTURES. 


[The  following  account  of  the  woollen  manufacturps  was  written  in  the 
year  1799;  it  is  therefore  necessary  here  to  premise,  that  some  altera- 
tions have  since  taken  place.  Owing  to  little  Or  no  exportation,  webs 
and  flannels  have  been  reduced  in  price.  Price  of  labour  rises  and 
falls  with  the  market.  It  appears  by  the  rate  of  weaving  in  1601  (tee 
Appendix  No.  XL),  that  a  web-piece,  of  the  average  length  of  90 
yards,  was  woven  for  2j,  6d. — a  high  rate,  compared  with  the  price  of 
other  labour  at  the  time.  In  course  of  time,  the  rate  doubled ;  and 
when  the  following  account  was  written,  in  1 799,  it  was  from  7/.  6d» 
to  9s.  When  the  demand  still  increased,  and  the  number  of  weavers 
was  not  adequate,  the  rate  advanced  as  high  as  ]/.  Ix.  It  has  since 
sunk  to  about  one  half.    Dolgelleu  webs  are  here  exclusively  to  be 

understood. 
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uaderstood.  Weaving  of  flannels  is  subject  to  the  same  ilucttiations» 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  Notwithstanding  such  temporary  stagna- 
tions in  trade,  carding  and  spinning  machines  continue  to  be  erected 
in  the  most  distant  parts  from  the  weaving  districts,  even  in  Caemar* 
Tonshire  and  Anglesey.  Yorkshire  manufacturers  of  carding  mft- 
chin^y  go  about  regdarly  every  tliree  months  to  canvass  fredi 
lorders.] 


The  chief  staple  commodities  of  North  Wales,  as 
well  as  of  the  nation  at  large,  are  those  manufactui^ 
ofwooL  The  several  breeds  of  sheep,  on  which  this 
most  useful  article  grows,  have  been  already  described 
in  the  Chapter  on  Live  Stock :  in  this  Section,  some 
account  will  be  given  of  the  various  uses  1o  which  it  is 
ap^plied,  in  each  couniy  of  this  portion  of  the  Princi- 
pality. 

In  Anglesey^  the  inhabitants  buy  quantities  of  the 
Bnowdon  coarse  wool,  at  the  fairs  of  Caernarvon,  and 
3angor ;  out  of  which,  mixed  with  their  own  wool^ 
they  manufacture  deep  blue  coloured  cloth,  flannels, 
blankets,  &c.  a  sufficiency  for  home  use,  and  no  more. 
They  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  their  wool,  some  to 
the  Yorkshire  clothiers  at  Chester  fair  ;  and,  being  so 
conveniently  situated,  some,  as  it  is  reported,  by  owl* 
iiig. 

In  Caernaroonshircy  they  apply  themselves  some* 
what  more  to  spinning  and  weaving  ;  for,  besides  sup- 
plying themselves  with  wearing  apparel,  they  annually 
send  several  pieces  of  blue  cloth  into  Meirionyddshire, 
and  of  a  peculiar  drab-coloured  cloth,  called  bretht/n  sir 
film,  to  be  sold  atLlannerch^y-medd  fairs,  in  Anglesey. 
These  cloths  are  generally  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  wide, 
and  sell  from  3^.  to  55.  per  yard  of  40  inches.  Caer- 
narvonshire flannels  are  coarse,  of  the  value  of  from  l^. 
to  20d.  per  yard.     The  Dolgelleu  manufaeturen  are 

c  c  4  also 
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also  supplied  vitfa   warp-yarq   for   their  webs  frwi 
hence. 

In  Flintshire^  ancl  the  greater  part  of  Dpnbigjisjiire^ 
they  are  still  less  disposed  to  the  exercise  of  the  whe^l 
and  the  loom.  They  either  sell  their  fleece  wool  to  thd 
manufactiirers  of  the  adjoining  districts,  or  take  it  to 
Chester  and  Shrewsbury  fairs,  to  meet  the  more  crafty 
clothiers  of  the  Norih. 

In  the  other  part  of  Denbighshire^  in  the  south? 
yuesi  of  Meirionyidshire  and  Montgomerj^shfre^  th^ 
inhabitants  have  imbibed  more  of  the  spirit  of  industry; 
and  add  the  profits  of  manufactqrc  to  the  value  of  the 
raw  material.  Here,  flannels  and  wel^  on  the  tenierS| 
fprip  a  pleasing  cpntrast  with  the  yer^qre  pf  the  dales* 
Instead  of  the  sullen  silence  of  indolence — the  inpessapt 
roonqtony  of  looms,  fuLling-milli^,  and  other  ipa* 
chineries,  sound  more  grateful,  and  much  more.prot 
Stable,  music,  to  the  manufacturer'^  ear,,  than  tb^ 
most  favourite  oratorio  pf  Handel.  The  articles  ma? 
nufactured  in  tht^e  three  comities,  arp  flannels^  webs, 
and  stockings. 

I.  1  he  flannel  district  is  cpnfined  to  the  southrwest 
part  of  Montgomeryshire;  extending,  in  length,  from 
Dolobran  on  the  north-east,  to  Llanidloes  on  the  soyth? 
west,  about  21  miles;  and  in  breadth,  from  Ljanbryn- 
mair  on  the  west  to  Berriew  on  the  east,  about  19 
miles. 

Formerly,  the  whole  was  nianiifaciured^  in  the  most 
literal  acceptation  of  the  terra,  by  the  tedious  operar 
tion  of  the  handy  by  far"  ers  and  cpttagers  in  their  own 
houses.  0\  late,  the  powerful  agenpy  of  water  has  been 
brought  to  their  absistance ;  and  about  40  carding,  and 
several  spinning,  machines,  have  been  erected  in  difie« 
re»t  p^rts  of  the  cpunty . 

Besidq 
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Beside  these,  there  are  other  manufactories,  upon 
larger  scales.  Several  at  New  Town  ;  one  near  Ber- 
riew;  one  at  Welsh  Poi»I  ;  one  on  CheDulas  stream, 
near.  Machynlleth,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Williams.  He 
buys  the  greater  part  of  his  wool  from  the  counties  of 
Brecon  and  Hadnor,  in  South  Wales;  and  finds  con* 
slant  employment  for  ^  weavers  :  but  more  webs  are 
made  here  than  flannels.  Another  at  Dolobran,  about 
six  miles  west  of  Welsh  Pool ;  built  in  the  year  1789 
on  a  branch  of  the  river  Vyrnwy.  This  establishment 
at  one  time  employed  about  100  weavers. 

An  opportunity  is  here  afforded  of  correcting  an  error, 
lately  become  prevalent  in  London  and  several  places,- 
of  confounding  the  Rochdale  "  stoved  white  Welch* 
flannels"  with  the  Montgomeryshire  real  Webh  flan« 
Bfls ;  while  in  fact  they  are  very  different,  agreeing 
neither  in  length  of  pieces,  in  quality  of  woq),  nor  in 
the  mode  of  manufacture. 

The  Rochdale  flannels  never  exceed  48  yards  a  piece; 
sell  from  lO^d,  to  ^s.  bd.  per  yard ;  have  their  warp 
siaed  in  the  weaving ;  are  afterwards  stoved  with  brim- 
stone; and,  owing  to  their  being  drawn  finer  in  the 
thread  than  the  coarseness  of  the  wool  will  well  admit 
of,  they  generally  appear  thread*bare. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Montgomeryshire  flannels  are 
from  100  to  llM,  and  some  of  the  finer  sort  13S  yards 
long,  and  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  wide.  They  shrink 
generally  about  six  inches  in  width  by  being  milled ; 
aod  are  sold  from  li .  to  As.  per  yard.  Instead  of  size, 
a  glutinous  kind  of  blueish  clay  is  used  in  their  weav« 
jog.  They  are  bleached  three  times  nnder  the  hammers 


*  There  is  doc,  probably,  such  a  word  as  WM  in  any  lai)siiage:  it 
/certainly  is  neither  Ej^IiiIi  nor  WeUb. 

of 
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of  the  fuUiii^-mill ;  the  first  time  with  urine,  the  second 
with  fullers*  earth*,  and  the  third  with  soap.  The 
frize  or  nap  is  raised  on  them,  not  by  cardiiig,  but  hy 
the  adhesion  of  the  several  foldings,  when  the  pieoes 
are  laid  in  a  partrcukir  manner  for  the  purpose.  This 
irappiness  gi^es  them  a  peculiar  softness  of  texturei 
arising  from  the  quality  of  the  wool ;  and  renders  them 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  be  worn  next  the  skin  of 
the  most  delicate  invalid.  The  comfort  they  afibrd  in 
this  instance,  and  the  general  approbation  of  the  publte 
at  large,  of  the  united  opinion  of  the  faculty  in  rccoqi* 
mending  the^ wearing  of  them,  may  in  time  produce  a 
visible  alteration  in  the  London  bills  of  mortality. 

The  manufhcturers  are  the  wholesale  venders  of  their 
own  flannels,  sending  them  to  their  dealers  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  without  the  intervening  addi« 
tional  charge  of  commission  or  agency.  The  farmers 
and  cottagers,  who  still  make  them  in  the  old  itietfaody 
formerly  brought  each  his  own  manufacture  to  ttieet 
the  Salopian  and  other  drapers  at  Welsh  Pool  market; 
which  is  regularly  kept  every  alternate  Monday 
throughout  the  year.  Of  late,  a  most  useful  set  of 
men,  although  branded  by  our  law,  before  the  prin-* 
ciples  and  theory  of  trade  were  well  understood,  with 
the  odious  epithet  of  forestallers — have  appeared; 
who  go  about  the  country,  and  buy  all  the  pieces  they 
can.  'They  seem  well  calculated  to  compel  the  over- 
wealthy  drapers  to  allow  a  more  regular  and  diffusive 
division  of  the  profits  of  buying;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  save  the  indigent  manufacturer  the  trouble, 
loss  of  ti:i)e,  and  expense,  of  coming  from  JO  to  25  miles 

*  Fullers'  earth  is  brought  by  sea  from  Hampshire,  and  sold  at 
Machynlleth  for  about  3j.  per  cwt. ;  which  is  reckoned  sufficient  for 
about  23  pieces. 

io 
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to  market,  for  the  sake  of  selling  only  one  piece.  Wbe« 
tlier  these  itinerant  jobbers  rival  their  masters  the  dra« 
pbrs,  in  the  manoeuvre  of  the  thumb  and  yard  by  mea* 
^Qre,  is  a  question  that  must  not  be  decided  at  present ; 
it  may  howe?er  be  presumed  that  they  do  not,  for  they 
give  general  satisfaction  to  the  country. 
^  Seyei'itl  pieces  of  the  finest  flannels,  measure  139 
yards,  and  some  still  more;  ve  will  suppose,  one* 
tliirtieth  part  of  the  ^vhole  manufacture  to  be  of  that 
length,  and  the  remaining  twenty -nine  parts  to  have 
110  yards  to  a  piece.  On  some  market  days,  500 
pieces  have  been  sold ;  by  taking  the  average  at  300^ 
the  annual  number  will  be  7800  pieces.  Formerly, 
when  the  market  was  lower,  the  average  price  of  each 
piece  was  41,  t  it  gradually  rose  to  5/.,  then  to  6/.  and 
upwards.  Of  late,  thedifferent  quantities  and  qualities 
of  the  7800  pieces  supposed  to  be  annually  sold,  may 
buve  b^en,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  in  the  follow* 
ing  proportions  : 

^,  or  260  pieces  of  13S  yards  cach,x 

at  the  average  price  of  2s.  9d.   per  >jg  4719    0    0 

yard   «^m..........m......m.«.m... ^ 

^4,  or  1950  pieces  of  1 10  yards,  at  2s.      21450    0    0 
j^,  or  5590  pieces  of  110  yards,  at  l^.  3d.  38431    5    0 

7800  jg64,600    5    0 


Wool 
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Wool  in  the  260  pieces,  34  lbs.  in  each,  )   ^  ggj  ^  ^ 

at  %s.  per  lb ^••.•.  ^ 

Ditto           1950  ditto  3@Ibs.  at  Is.  M.      5S65  0  0 

Ditto           5590ditto42lbsatli.           11,739  0  0 

Oi)  to  the  manufacture  of  7800  pieces,  at  >  «  |.q  q  q 

35*  each  • -•«••••••.••••••••••  3 

Soap    %d ^ — M...     S60  0  Q 

Fullers  earth,  3; .  to  every  23  pieces  ..••..••       50  17  4 

£19,368  17  4 


By  this  statement  it  appears  th^t  19,368/.  17i.  4if, 
is  the  fair  value  of  the  unmanufactured  wool^  and 
other  articles ;  and  the  remaining  sum  of  45,231/.  75.  Scf. 
ought  to  be  the  annual  wages  of  labour :  but  unfor* 
innately,  the  drapers  reduce  this  annual  profit  of  in* 
dustry  to  39,358/.  12a*.  8(/.,  by  a  cubtom  of  exactiaga 
drawback  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount;  that 
is,  in  a  piece  of  132  yards  they  pay  but  for  120,  and 
in  a  piece  of  110  yards  they  account  only  for  100. 
"When  the  quantity  manufactured  was  small,  and  the 
price  low,  this  was  a  grievous  tax  upon  industry  ;  but 
now,  the  annual  amount  of  the  drawback  makes  it  ap- 
pear thrice  more  iiilolcrable  than  ever ;  am!  it  is  high 
time  that  the  poor  manufacturers  should  awake  out  of 
their  lethargy,  and  make  a  general  revolt  against  such 
a  barefaced  imposition. 

The  second  article  of  woollen  manufacture,  con- 
sists of  what  are  provincially  called  webs:  and  by 
London  drapers,  Welsh  plains,  or  cottons.  They  are 
a  coarse  sort  of  thick  white  cloth,  made  in  pieces  of 
from  90  to  120  yards.  They  are  exclusively  the  pro- 
duction of //t7'ee  small  districts  :  the  ^r5/ is  the  town 
of  Dolgcllcu  in  Meirionyddshirc,  and  its  neighbour* 

hood 
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hood  of  about  12  miles  round  ;  the  second  is  the  town 
€if  Machynlleth,  and  the  Vale  of  the  Dovey,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire ;  the  third  is   the  district  of   Glynn  in 
Denbighshire,    comprehending  some  few   parishes  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  town  of  Oswestry. 
.  With  respect  to  the  quantity  manufactured   in  each 
of  these  divisions,  that  in  DolgcUeu  and  its  invirons  is 
by  far  the  most  considerable.     Dolgelleu  webs  may  be 
divided  into  two  sorts  ;  the  coars(»st,  {  of  a  yard  wide, 
eelling  from    ]3d.  to  I6d. ;  and  the  best,  -J  of  a  yard 
wide,  from  ]6d.  to  9s.  per  yard.     By  computing  that 
each  fulling-mill  out  of  eighteen,   in  the  two    former 
districts,  dresses  four  webs  per  week,  at  an  average  of 
96  yards  to  a  piece,  of  the  value  of  ICrf.  per  yard  ;  the 
annual  amount  will  be  47,923/.     This  estimate  may  be 
presumed  to  be  within  bounds  ;  for  the  common  report 
is  a  thousand  pounds  per  week. 

This  manufacture  is  of  long  standing,  as  appears  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  the  1st  and  3d  of  James  I.;  and 
by  two  orders  from  the  Privy  Council  of  Charles  I.*; 
oncj  to  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Meirionydd, 
in  the  year  1635,  complaining  that  the  Welsh  cottons 
made  at  that  time,  were  of  inferior  quality,  (Compared 
"with  those  of  former  days  ;  and  consequently  injurious 
to  the  interest  of  the  London  merchants  trading  to 
France :  the  others  to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Marches,  in  the  year  1637,  limiting  the  length  of  the 
vebs,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  fell  and  lambs  wool 
ID  the  manufacture  ;  which  at  present  are  found  to  be 
excellent  ingredients,  and  in  times  of  peace  are  co  nse- 
quently  imported  to  Barmouth,  in  great  quantities 
from  Leghorn,  London,  and  Dover.  The  warp  is 
*— .^— —  '  III  I         II       1.^  ■ 

*  See  No9.  VHI.  and  IX.  in  the  Appendix. 

now 


'now  raadc  of  the  fleece  wool  of  the  country  ;  ^nd  the 
woof  is  a  mixture,  containing  about,  one^ihird,  aipd 
ftomatiqiesone  half,of  lambs  wool.  The  Italian  lambft* 
wool,  in  1795, sold  at  Dolgeileu  for  8/.  a  pac^of  2401h»,; 
but  since  June  1796,  when  the  French  entered  L^bom, 
none  of  it  fa^s  been  imported^  except  some  little  in  neu* 
fral  vessefs. 

The  Kentish  lambs'  wool  sells  at  Barmouth  from  lOL 
to  t^n  guineas  a  pack.  The  purchaser  of  the  English 
iKOol  enters  into  a  bond  at  the  Custom-house  of  tlie 
port  wh^e  it  is  shipped  off,  whether  London  or  Dover, 
in  a  sum  double  the  value  of  the  wool  exported. 
When  it  has  arrived  at  Barmouth,  the  collector  of  the 
customs  there,  sends  a  return  to  the  officer  of  the  port 
Skom  whence  it  carae,  making  void  the  obligation  ear 
tared  into  by  the  purchaser.  The  glovers'  wool,  takoi 
from  the  skins  of  the  native  sheep,  is  sold  to  the 
clothiers  from  61.  to  12/.  a  pack,  according  to.  its 
quality- 

The  weaving  of  a  web  costs  from  15^.  to  18#.,  ac* 
cording  to  its  quality  ;  by  which  the  weaver  generally 
earns  no  more  than  lid.  per  day,  upon  his  own 
victuals.  The  scouring  and  miilin'g  of  a  web  costs 
from  3*.  6d,  to  5^.  The  expense  of  working  up  a  pack 
of  wool  into  web-cloth  is  about  31.  I6s.  The  carding 
and  spinning  of  the  thread  of  the  warp,  wliich  is  spun 
somewhat  slender,  from  the  native  fleece- wool,  costs  ISift 
the  stone  of  4 lbs.  The  thread  of  the  woof,  having  a 
mixture  of  lambs'  wool,  is  much  thicker  than  that  of 
the  warp,  and  is  consequently  spun  for  Sd.  a  stone. 

The  raw  materials  of  every  kind  have  advanced  ia 
price  about  one-third,  within  the  last  12  years  ;  how* 
ever,  with  this,  the  advance  of  the  manufactured  arti» 
clc  keeps  pace.    A  few  years  before,  and  after  the  Ame- 
rican 
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lican  war,  this  trade  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  in 
its  greatest  extent,  as  to  number  of  pieces ;  but  now, 
owing  to  advance  in  price,  although  the  quantity  be 
smaUer,  the  annual  return  of  money  into  the  district 
is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  former  period. 
The  cloth  that  was  fornierly  sold  at  9d.  per  yard,  is 
now  *  advanced  to  I3d. ;  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

IMtil  within  these  few  years,  the  only  ni£^rket  for  these 
webs  was  held  weekly,  on  Thursday,,  at  Shrewsbury ; 
where  they  were  exposed  to  sale  in  a  hall  belonging  to 
Hie  drapers  of  that  town,  and  wh^e  no  buyers  but  of 
ifaat  particular  fraternity,  were  admitted.  In  this 
•aiurt  of  justice,  the  biddings  of  Monopoly  were 
e^aal  to  dictatorial  edicts  ;  neither  remonstrance  nor 
appeal  could  be  of  any  use.  But  lately,  the  manu* 
fiietiirers  kave  had  the  good  fortune  of  the  market  in 
their  own  bouses,  and  the  drapers  the  well-deserved 
pleasure  o£  employing  buyers  by  commission  at  about 
1/.  5^.  per  cent.;  who  frequently  purchase  the  pieces 
before  th^  are  out  of  the  loom.  Ever  since  that  pe« 
md,  the  face  of  the  country  has  changed  much  for  the 
btCter ;  the  seeds  of  opulence  seem  to  have  taken  root 
iir  the  land,  and  the  baneful  effects  of  imposition  and 
diHippointment  b^in  to  disappear. 

In  those  ten  years  of  British  prosperity,  between  the 
levnination  of  the  American  war  and  the  commence* 
nknt  of  the  preseiU  European  struggle,  the  manufac* 
tuners  established  a  warehouse  at  Barmouth,  and  from 
thence  conveyed  by  sea  about  one-third  of  their  manu- 
facCure  annually  to  London.  The  following  are  extracts 
InMip  tte  Costom-hoose  entries  at  Barmouth. 

*  Ib  the  year  1799. 

J  Export 
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Export  of  Webs. 

Tear,  No,  of  Pieces,,  No,  of  Yari&,  '  Average  Taris  hi 

eaeB^Pieee*^ 

1789,  . 26 IG  247370    ....... 94^ 

179D, .  3031   276G12    ............    91{ 

1792,  ......  2666 246802    ... 92^ 

1793,  810 71232    ^  88 

Tbe  effect  of  the  war  is  obvious  in  the  decline  of  the 
export  in  the  year  1793.  In  1794  there  was  not  a 
piece  sent  bj  sea ;  and  ever  since  that  period,  \hef 
have  retnrned  to  their  usual  method  of  land  convejF* 
ance,  which  is  five  times  as  expensive;  tbe carriagerta 
London  by  sea  being  4^.,  and  by  land  SO^.  a  web» 
The  vessels  employed  were  from  80  to  100  tona  bar- 
den,  taking  upon  an  average  about  300  webs  eacb^ 
over  a  ballast  of  slate,  or  paving  stones. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  there  was  a'great  complaini 
at  Dolgelleu  of  the  scarcity  of  manufacturers  i  the 
earnings  of  weavers,  &c.  being  too  inconsiderable  to 
prevent  their  engaging  in  other  employments.  The 
number  of  perennial  streams  and  waterfalls  with  which 
this  country  abounds,  and  the  want  of  bands  com* 
plained  of,  manifest  both  the  convenience  and  necessity 
o^  substituting  machinery  for  manual  labour.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  general  benefit  to  the  country,  were  wcb- 
cloth  manufacturers  established  upon  a  large  scale  near 
the  town.  The  place  is  well  calculated  for  the  cotton 
as  well  as  the  woollen  manufacture^;  labour  and  pro- 
vision,  ciBteris  paribus,  are  cheap  ;  and  although 
weavers  and  adult  labourers  may  have  lately  been 
scarce,  yet  it  is  asserted  that  there  are,  in  the  town  and 

its 
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its  ricinity,  from  200  to  300  poor  children  without  eai- 
ploj.     The  cotton  company  at  Holywell,  is  said  to 
P9J  500/.  a  year  for  a  fall  upon  the  stream  in  that 
town,  of  which  they  make  no  use,  in  order  to  keep  off 
other  adventurers.     If  this  be  true,  why  cannot  other 
adyeoturers  find  out  places  as  convenient  as  Holywell ; 
H^nd  where,  for  some  length  of  time,  provision  and  la- 
boar  could  be  obtained  much  cheaper  ?     The  Maw   is 
navigable  within  a  mile  of  Dolgellcu.    The  Ccmwy, 
gliding  through  a  most  delightful  valley,  and  receiv- 
ing contributions  from  twelve  streams  within  the  space 
of  as  many  miles,  is  navigable  at'  Trevriw,  within  two 
i|iile9  of  the  town  of  LTanrwst.     Lla/igollen  Valley 
abounds  with  waterfalls  ;  and  has  the  advantage  of  the 
two  former  places,  in  lying  contiguous  to  the  Ruabon 
coHteries:  and  to  enhance  further  the  eligibility  of  its 
situation,  it  is  divided  by  the  Ellesmere  canal^  which 
OOBnectt  the  commerce  of  Shrewsbury,   Chester,  and 
Liverpool.    These  are  hints  sufficient  to  excite  the  at- 
taitioiiof  any  spirited  adventurers*. 

The  webs  of  the  districts  of  Dolgelleu  and  Machynl- 
leth are,  in  the  drapers'  phraseology,  indiscriminately 
styled  strong  cloth,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
tfaie  Glynn  district,  near  Oswestry,  which  in  the  same 
dialect  are  termed  gmall  cloth  ;  because  the  pieces  are 
abeut  one-eighth  of  a  yard  narrower,  although  of 
the  same  length. 

In  the  Glynn  district  are  eleven  fulling-mills  ;  which. 
frati  being  employed  in  other  kinds  of  manufacture, 
do  not  dress,  upon  an  average,  above  22  webs  +  per 

•  A  cotton  manufactory  has  lately  been  erected  in  the  Valley  of  Llan- 
gollen ;  and  a  woollen  Manufactory  near  Dolgelleu — 1809. 
t  By  a  web,  the  manufacturers  always  mean  two  piecet. 

jf.  WALES.]  o  d  week. 
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"Week.  Each  \?eb,  being  supposed  to  be  190  jards  iii 
length,  and  selling  from  9d.  to  lid.  per  yard,  average 
14d.  may  be  rated  at  11/.  Is.  Sd,;  making  the  aonaa) 
amount  of  the  whole  to  be  12,679/*  6s.  8</. 

4 

Expense  of  Materials  io  a  Piece  of  05  Yards, 

Warp,  36  lbs.  of  wool,  at  lOrf £1  10    0 

Woof  k  ^'^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^»  ^^  ^f^ 17    9 

'  C  19  lbs.  of  combings,  or  flocks,  aiSd.  0  12    6 

Blubber  oil '. ! e OS    8 


*  I      f 


Weaving  , ••         0     5    6 

Milling ....:...^..         0     16 

}VIeasuring,  and  house-room  for  sale  •••.•.••        0    0    3 


-it  , 

£^    1    » 

T T"^ 


Ins.tead  of  lambs.*  wool,  these  clothiers  mix  ii^ 
woofling  of  the  coarser  sort  of  webs  with  flocks  from 
the  fulling-mills  ;  and  that  of  the  finer  sort  with  comb- 
iiigs  from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  which  is  bought 
by  the  pack  of  44  lbs.,  at  from  7rf.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Th^ 
portion  of  flocks  or  combings  mixed  with  the  wool  of 
the  woof,  is  generally  about  one-third. 

The  market  for  Glynn  webs  is  held  every  Wed- 
nesday at  Oswestry ;  but  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience for  want  of  a  public  building  for  them. 
Every  manufacturer  has  his  web  in  the  inn  where  he 
puts  his  horse.  Were  proper  application  made  to  th^ 
Earl  of  Powys,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  leave  would 
be  granted  to  appropriate  a  convenient  part  of  the 
town-hall  for  the  sale  of  these  cloths*. 

*  Application  was  made  to  the  Earl,  in  the  year  1307,  and  )eave  was 

grafted* 

■^-  ■  Knit 
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Knit  stockings  and  socks  j  constitute  the  third  article 
of  Welsh  woollen  mansfacture.  Bala  is  the  chief 
market  for  thera^  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  circuit  in 
which  they  are  made ;  the  boundary  of  it  extending 
from  Corwen  to  Bettws,  Ysbytty,  Llanrwst,  Pen- 
machno,  Ffestiniog,  Llanuwchlyn,  Bwlch  y  groes— 
and  from  thence,  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Ber« 
wyn  hills,  down  again  to  Corwen ;  and  including  a 
most  mountainous  tract  of  about  18  miles  in  length, 
and  13  in  breadth.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  fineness ;  consequently  of  all  prices 
from  6^.  to  six  guineas  a  dozen.  Some  pairs  have  been 
actually  sold  for  half-a-guinea  each,  and  8^.  is  a  com* 
mon  price.  When  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  in  the  year 
1747,  estimated  the  weekly  sale  of  stockings  at  Bala 
atSOO/.,  they  were  but  of  low  price  compared  with 
the  present:  2s.  6d.  a  pair  was  then  reckoned  high ; 
but  now  a  much  higher  price  constitutes  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  total  amount. 

Thirty-four  years  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris's  estimate,  Mr.  Pennant  published  his  Snow- 
dbnia;  wherein  he  calculated  the  average  value  of 
stockings  sold  at  Bala,  at  350/.  per  week.  This  will 
produce  18,200/.  per  annum ;  which  tallies  pretty  well 
with  the  information  now  collected.  From  17,000/. 
to  19,000/.  a  year,  is  the  account  given  in  by  the  prin- 
cipal hosiers  themselves  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sus* 
pect  the  truth  of  the  report.  The  proportions  of  tb6 
diflferent  prices  may  be  nearly  as  here  stated. 


o  d  S  13,000 
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1S,QOO  pair^  at  il^^  average  prioe  of  5$.      j^99(3Q  0 

60,000  at  3*. — .....^.....  9000  e 

60,000  atU/^d. .. ....  AOpQ  0 

.60,000  pair  of  plfildrep's  hpse,  and  socks,  1  9000  H 

at  ^.  ^... ^... ......  J  ^ 

I  /•-..■  ■  '  ' 

192,000  Jg  18,000    0 

i- -'  '-^  ^. — ^— -. 

Out  of  }8  ounces  avoirdupois  of  wpol  of  the  yalae 
of  25.,  three  pair  are  generally  knit  of  fine  stocking ; 
and  out  of  16  ounces,  of  the  value  of  14rf.,  two  paij 
are  made  of  a  coarser  sort.  The  average  ycilue  p{  tijc 
raw  material  may  be  stated  thus : 

72,000  pair  at  Sd.  ...i £9400 

60,000         at  7d 1750 

60,000         atSrf 750 

The  amount  is       £49QQ 

And  the  remaining  sum  of  13,100/.  is  the  wag^  of 
industry  ;  excepting  some  sniull  deduction  for  indigo. 
In  the  light-grey  stockings,  which  is  the  general  cq- 
lour,  the  proportion  of  blue  >yoQl  to  \yhitc  is  as  I  to  1^; 
^nd  the  dying  may  be  rated  at  1.?.  ppr  dozen  pair. 

It  niight  be  expected,  ths^t  tlie  difference  between  the 
whole  amount  of  the  wool  and  the  w^es  of  knitting, 
would  have  beep  much  greater;  when  it  is  coq^ide^ed 
that,  in  fine  stpckihgs  every  pennyworth  of  wool  i$ 
converted  into  a  shilling  ;  but  the  great  drawback  lies 
in  the  coarser  sort,  where  the  profit  of  nianufacture 
is  a  mere  trifle,  and  would  never  answer,  were  not  the 
knitting  of  such,  the  occupation  of  their  leisure  hours, 
in  walking,  or  by  the  fire  side  in  a  long  winter's  nigbt, 
"^  without 
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Iritllout  Expense  of  caQdle,  and  the  means  of  instruct- 
ing children. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  nappiness  and  soft 
texture  of  the  Montgomeryshire  flannels,  which  arise 
chiefly  from  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  cannot  be 
conveniently  imitated  in  the  English  manufactories—* 
m&y  dU5  ht  applied  to  the  Mdrionyddstrite  hosiery  t 
atid  ihb  wearitig  of  them  being  so  comfortable  in  winter, 
lind  unitersally  t-ecoramended  by  medical  writers  *j  had 
made  ibto  call  for  them^  of  late  years,  become  so  gene« 

rti. 

Td  complete  this  staple  manufacture,  a  stocking  ma- 
ntiikctbry,  ilpon  a  large  scale,  should  bis  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bala,  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
tion and  other  improvements.  Otherwise,  we  may, 
without  any  supernatural  gift,  prognosticate  the  decline 
of  the  trade  ;  owing  to  the  superior  advantages  of  ma* 
chinery  adopted  in  other  districts.  There  are  opulence 
md  foresight  enough  in  the  town  of  Bala,  to  put  in 
execution  such  a  plan  as  could  not  fail  of  being  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  in  general,  and  to  that  part  in  par- 
ticular. 


ttm 


-*  One  atfthor,  perhaps,  excepted* 
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"Abstract  of  the  Prime  Cost  of  Materials ^  and  Wages 
of  Labour  J  of  the  several  Articles  of  Woollen  Ma* 
nufacture^  according  to  the  respective  preceding 
Statements. 


Wages  of 


Articles. 


Glynn  webs,  or  small  cloth     ....i. 
Dolgelleu  webs,  or  strong  cloth  •  •  •  • 

Bala  stockings,  &c.       ».•••• 

Montgomeryshire  flannels      


Amount 
of  the  An- 
nual  Ma- 
nufacture. 


13,679 
47,923 
18,000 
64,600 


£.143,3021    63,399 


Prune 
Cost  of 
the  Ma* 

teriaU. 


8475 
30,656 

4900 
19,368 


4204 
17,267 
13,100 
45,232 


79-,80a 


In  this  table,  the  wnges  of  labour  exceeds  the  priiQe 
cost  of  the  materials  16,404/.  per  annum ;  which,  ii 
comparison  with  the .  manufactures  of  other  countries^ 
is  but  a  mere  trifle ;  and  not  worth  the  recording  here, 
had  it  not  been  intended  e:&clusiyely  as  a  stimulus  to 
excite  emulation  in  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  some 
other  parts  of  this  district,  who  sell  their  wool  in  fleeces, 
while  a  great  number  of  them  employ  themselves  in 
trifles  which  yield  no  profit.  To  such  an  inactive  race, 
the  bait  of  143,000/.  and  upwards,  is  held  out ;  which 
sum,  as  above  stated,  is  received,  or  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived, every  year,  by  the  inhabitants  of  tliose  small 
districts  for  their  manufactured  wool. 

When  peace  shall  have  restored  the  olive-branch  io 
Britain,  our  woollen  trade  will  become  more  brisk  than 
ever.  Besides  the  London  market  by  sea,  the  manu- 
facturers may  find  others  in  the  interior  of  England; 
and  send  their  webs  and  flannels,  with  a  reduction  in 
the  expense  of  carriage  by  means  of  the  Montgomery- 
shire 
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i&hire  Canal,  to  any  quarter,  to  meet  clothiers  from  the 
North,  the  West,  or  even  di^apers  from  Germany^ 
Russia,  or  America.  Competition  in  thd  market  is 
what  this  trade  has  long  wanted  :  monopoly^  with  its 
deadly  fangs,  had  checked  the  efforts  of  industry,  and 
benumbed  the  very  vitals  of  commercial  freedom. 
Every  well-informed  person  must  have  beheld  with  in- 
dignation the  truth  of  the  observation  of  Campbell  and 
other  political  writers — that  in  tjheir  manufactures^ 
**  The  Welsh  have  the  labour y  and  strangers  the  pro* 
fitJ**  This  begets  an  anxiety  in  every  generous  mind, 
that  tlie  present  race  should  rouse  from  their  lethargy, 
and  make  use  of  the  advantages  which  the  all-bountiful 
band  of  Nature  has  so  profusely  strewed  before  them. 
They,  may  have  their  vallies  as  so  many  forests  of 
"waving  corn,  judiciously  intermixed  with  pastures^ 
covered  with  herds  of  lowing  kine  :  they  may  have 
their  hills  whitened  with  improved  breeds  of  sheep,  to 
enable  them  to  increase  their  manufacture  in  a  threefold 
degree:  they  may  make  their  mountains  verdant  with 
evergreen  plantations,  variegated  with  the  autumnal 
russet  of  the  deciduous  oak,  that  valuable  component 
in  Britain's  bulwark,  while  their  bowels  are  pregnant 
vrith  the  ores  of  various  metals:  they  have  perennial 
streams  issuing  in  every  direction :  and  to  crown  the 
wholcy  the  ocean  offers  its  service,  to  waft  their  exports 
abroad,  to  return  them  the  profits  of  barter^  at  many 
safe  and  commodious  harbours  ;  and  to  supply  them 
with  fish,  along  a  line  of  200  miles  of  beautifully  va- 
liegated  shores. 

Every  lover  of  his  country  must  be  happy  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  day  is  not  far  off,  it  is  even  now 
dawning,  when  the  above-recited  advantages  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  they  merit ;  when  the  united  exer* 

D  d  4  tions 
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tions  and  industry  of  abovte  half  a  niiUbn  *  of  fr^  and 
active  people,  will  be  able  to  expunge  the  obloquy  timi 
derision  which  their  circumstances  have  sometimes 
called  forth  iF^om  ignorant  and  untravelled  strangers ; 
circumstances,  wb'ich  frequently  excited  the  nugatoiy 
sarcasms  of  pedantic  tourists,  and  afforded  fud  worthy 
of  the  caustic  wit  of  the  Dean^  of  St.  Patrick. 


Of  other  Manufactures. 

About  50  years  back,  a  broad-cloth  manufactory  wa^ 
established  at  Denbigh,  under  the  firm  of  Mostyn, 
Pigot,  and  Co.  It  was  carried  on  with  spirit,  giying 
employment  to  about  800. people,  for  some  years  ;  but 
owing 4o  a  dispute  between  the  proprietors,  which  ended 
in  an  expensive  lawsuit,  the  whole  came  to  nothing. 
The  spacious  fabric  built  for  the  purpose  has  not  since 
been  occupied,  except  now  and  then,  as  a  theatre,  by 
a  company  of  strolling  players,  to  the  great  edification 
and  benefit  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  Had 
not  the  lawsuit  dissolved  the  partnership,  the  success 
of  the  manufacture  would  have  been  extremely  uncer- 
tain. The  clothiers  of  Wilts  and  Yorkshire  have,  by 
means  of  a  long  establishment,  such  a  command  of 
opulence,  expeditious  machinery,  and  other  advan- 
tages, that  they  can  undersell,  and  finally  ruin,  any 
party  which  may  set  up  in  opposition  to  them.  It  is 
to  be  recommended  therefore  to  the  inhabitants  of  thi^ 
district,  to  adhere  to  such  manufactures  as  they  are 
masters  of ;  wherein  they  evidently  take  the  lead,  and 
may  put  all  rivalship  to  defiance. 

The  cotton  manufactories  of  the  district  are  only 


*  Soutfar  Wales  is  to  be  undentood  as  here  ineluded. 
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Hre  *  ih  number ;  fbilr  at  Hdlyi^U,  and  dile  tmr  Meld ; 
wbertfin  about  1600  {persons  arb  cotistantlj  employed. 
Some  of  these  leotton-tkiilk  are  riry  elegaiit  sttuttures, 
£?e  or  sit  ^torie^  h%h ;  and  ivcre  erected  at  the  ei* 
pntse  of  from  S0,000;.  to  92,060/.  each.  For  a  {Aarti^ 
eolar  account  of  these  institations,  as  well  as  the  ma^ 
mi^ttires  of  cop|:ier9  braite,  and  silk,  the  read^  is  i^^ 
fcrr^  to  Mr.  Pennant's  History  of  Holywell.  T&e 
AMtgnet  which  attracted  the  sill-weayers  to  Holy  weH^ 
is  said  to  be  the  cheapness  of  provisions  ;  bdng  one- 
ibird  lower  than  in  London.  There  are  several  partis 
ef  ihtB  district,  where  provisions  are  considerably 
cheaper  tiian  in  Holywell,  and  foil  as  conteitient  for 
every  kind  of  manufacture.  The  Vdle  of  Llanrwit  has 
been  already  mentioned,  as  an  advantageous  situation. 
The  Conwy  is  navigable  for  small  craft  as  high  up  thie 
river  as  Trevriw,  Ivithin  two  miles  of  Lknrwst.  Pe- 
rennial streams  are  numerous.  The  Vale  is  surrounded 
witht  mountain^  covered  with  sheep.  Were  the  tax 
iipon  sea«coal  taken  off,  fuel  would  be  cheap,  and  ma- 
nufacturds  would  be  established . 

Sir  John  Wynne  of  Gwydir,  who  wrote  the  histbry 
of  his  own  family,  since  published  by  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  ma* 
nufactory  in  this  vale,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  his  on 
tlie  subject,  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Repdrtt. 

The  late  Hon.  Thomas  Fitz-Maurice,  of  Lleweni,  iri 
the  Yale  of  Clwyd,  in  order  to  encourage  his  tehatlt^ 
in  Ik'eland,  and  to  promote  the  national  ihaniifactKre, 
received  his  rents  in  brown  linen  ;  which  he  broUghi 
over  to  the  bleaching-house  he  had  erected  for  the  pON 


*  One  has  been  built  since  in  the  Valley  of  Llangollen. 
t  No.  III. 

pose, 
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pose,  about  llie  year  1780,  ncarLlewenl,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  upwards  of  20,000/.  ;  the  most  elegant  stroc- 
tiire  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  For  some  time,  about 
4000  pieces  were  annually  imported,  and  bleached; 
and  the  honourable  manufacturer,  unmindful  of  peer- 
age, coronets,  and  noble  blood,  regularly  attended 
Chester  fairs  in  person;  and,  for  the  lime,  inelani^r- 
phosed  the  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  into  a 
linen-draper.  He  did  this,  to  further  the  triumph  of 
the  spirit  of  trade  and  manufacture  over  the  dregs  of 
the  feudal  system  ;  and  to  annihilate  the  prejudice  of 
the  Welsh  gentry  in  favour  of  a  long  catalogue  of  an- 
cestry,  to  the  utter  neglect  and  contempt  of  the  more 
useful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  He 
thought  he  derived  more  true  honour  from  the  words 
"  Balli/mote  Manufacture"  the  inscription  over  his 
linen-shop  in  Chester,  than  from  the  most  pompous 
motto,  in  French  or  Latin,  upon  his  escutcheon. 

The  bleaching  work  is  still  carried  on  by  Mr,  Dura- 
bcll,  cotton  manufacturer,  from  Warrington ;  and 
muslins,  ginghams,  and  other  cotton  goods;  diapeis, 
and  otbei  linens,  arc  fioished  ready  for  sale. 


Argillaceous  schlstus  are  converted  into  slates  for  the 
roofing  of  houses,  and  other  purposes,  to  a  very  great 
amount  within  this  district. 

In  the  Section  on  Sail  and  Surface,  some  account  is 
given  of  the  two  ranges  of  hills  wherein  they  are  miuia- 
factured.  Something  more  remains  lo  be  said,  respect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  articles,  and  the  quantity  raised> 
in  several  of  the  best  quarries. 


Bermj/n 
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Berwyn  Range* 

1.  Oernant,  near  Llangollen,  may  be  considered  as 
the  north-eastern  commencement  of  the  Berwjn  line  of 
of  slate-quarries,  which  appear  at  various  distances,  in 
a  ^south-western  direction,  from  hence  to  the  Bay  of 
Cardigan,  the  extent  of  50  miles.  According  to  tbe 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  Section  on  Soil  and  Surface, 
this  quarry  belongs  to  the  Clwydian  range  of  hills.  A 
branch  of  the  Ellesmere  Canal  extends  from  the  Dee 
aqueduct  to  within  a  convenient  distance  of  this  quarry. 
The  slates  are  somewhat  more  durable  than  those  of 
No.  2. 

2:  Gl^n  Ceiriog  slate,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  shews  symptoms  of  decomposition  in 
four  days.  The  quarries  are  within  about  five  miles  of 
the  Ellesmere  Canal  at  Chirk. 

3.  Llangynog  slates  are  strong  and  durable;  but 
quartzose  veins  pervading  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock, 
they  exhibit  a  coarser  surface  than  others  of  a  more 
homogeneous  composition.  This  slate  resists  the  sul* 
phuric  acid  for  ten  days.  Some  slabs  contain  beauti- 
ful cubes  of  mundic.  The  two  quarries  dispose  of 
about  a  million  of  slates  annually.  Until  the  year  1803^ 
they  sold  for  ISi.  per  thousand — since,  16^. 
.  It  seems  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  strata  of  slate  in 
these  several  quarries,  and  in  all  the  intermediate,  ones 
of  less  note,  incline  or  dip  towards  the  same  point ;  and 
from  hence  southward,  the  inclination  is  reversed.  The 
point  of  division  of  the  western  and  eastern  inclinations 
is  at  Bwlch  sych,  in  the  parish  of  Hirnant,  about  three 
to  the  south-west  of  Llangy nog.  The  slate  range  ex* 
tends  in  this  direction,  through  Llanwddyn,  to  Dinas 

Mowddwy^ 


i 

I 
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Snowdon  Range. 

1 .  The  quarries  at  Ffestiniog,  !n  Afetridrtyddslitre, 
produce  excellent  slate ;  and  are  sliipped  off  at  Tniel& 
byclian,  near  the  spot  where  they  are  raised.  The 
slates,  like  those  of  Caernarvonshire,  are  of  vanons  de* 
(ached  sizes,  and  titles  :  the  ton  stones  weigh,  apbn  ah 
average,  two  tons  per  thousand ;  and  the  singles  weigh 
half  a  ton  per  thousand. 

2.  Dolawen,  otherwise  Braich  y  cavn  quarries,  oB 
the  Capel  Cufig  road  to  Llandegai,  before  the  late 
Lord  Penrhyn  became  possessed  of  them,  about  the 
year  1780,  produced  about  1000  tons  annually,  ziid 
gave  employment  to  about  60  men.  Ills  Lordship  soon 
found  work  for  from  400  to  500  mcri,  and  from  five  to 
six  score  teams.  In  the  year  1794,  the  exportation  of 
slates  amounted  to  15,000  tons ;  in  1796,  the  tax  upon 

,  slates  carried  coastwise,  or  exporled,  reduced  the  ton- 
nage to  8000  ;  and  the  qliarrymcn  Snd  Citrribrs  m  pto* 
portion.  At  the  revival  of  the  slate  trade,  the  yearly 
exports  afiaoauted  to  ab6ut  SO^OOO  tons^  wbich  stilt  cod^ 
tinue. 

3.  Cilgiei/n  arid  Llanberis  quarries,  collectively, 
turn  out  about  double  the  tonnage  last- mentioned.  The 
average  of  former  prices  may  be  about  1^  per  ton^ 
Slates  have  now  considerably  advanced ;  so  that  it  may 
be  concluded,  without  exaggeration,  that  no  less  a  sum 
than  70,000^  is  annually  brought  into  Caernarvonshire 
for  these  useful  articles,  exclusive  of  the  freights  of 
coasting  vessels. 

la  Kirwan's  Mineralogy,  vol.  i.  2SG,  this  pnrpte 
*  *"  slate 


|i4)^UF4C?URE«. 


m 


^a(e  U  inp^dyefteptly  called  Anglesey  ^^i^*  AcfiOri^ng 
to  this  author^s  analysis,  100  grains  of  it  cont^iifi  ^ 
siUXi  26  argil,  8  m^gnesi^,  4  ^^1^9  ^pd  H  \¥Oji.  It 
jfes'i^i^  ihje  action  of  tl^Q  sulphuric  aGi4  for  fi  mpntb^  apd 
then  it  begins  to  decoippos^. 

4.  Qa  ibis  rfinge,  ^l^te^  h^ye  hendn  ¥ai«e49  Qf  late 
|rfar«,  oa  l^otbi  j^i^e^  tl^e  prpniqutpry  of  lAeyiif  m  th« 
J^wliprw  ftft4  Ibdegrpes  es^tes. 

Slates  raised  in  the  Caernarvonshire  qaarries^  are  of 


Dimensions  ia  ].i)pla^.  (YiceperiOCDid 

the  Year  1799. 


Names   of  8izes,  m   the 
Quarrymen's  Dialect. 


Duchesses 

Countesses     •  •  •  • 

^1(1163    r  
oubles     

Ton  slates 


84  by  n 
20  by  10 

iai?y   s 

12  by    6 
large,  and  of  vacipus  sizes 


£.  s. 
3  13 
2  2 
1  1 
p  li 
1  1 
I    7 


d.    . 

6 

0 

O 

0 

0  per  ton 

^  per  ton 


The  Caernarvonshire  slat^  ar«  exceedingly  smooth 
jgrained,  will  split  as  thia  a^  ivafejRs ;  and  those  which 
jBoe  of  a  deep  blue  colour^  may  b^  the  best  adapted  foi 
ivriting  slates  in  Europe.  Lord  Fenrhyn  established  a 
BiaBufiictory  i^ar  Bangor,  where  they  are  planed,  and 
jGcamed  of  various  sizes,  to  the  number  of  about  10,009 
doz^n  per  annum,  and  sold  at  the  average  price  of  6^. 
per  dozen.  In  August  |790,  S600  dozen  lay  ready-in 
the  warehouse  to  be  shipped  off  for  London ;  wbich^ 
jBome  y^ears  back,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ^ 
were  supplied  with  writings  slates  from  HoUand*  They 
ave  also  sent,  without  frames,  from  PoA  FenrJiyn,  to 
jdi&ient  parts  on  the  Continent. 

Besides  roofing  and  writing  slates,  the  schist  at  Bo*' 
jhiwen  is  converted  also  intathe  £[dlewiDg  articles : 

1.  Tomb* 
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1.  Tomb^stones,  sold  at  3$.  6d,  to  3s.  6d.  per  foot 
square. 

S.  Cases  for  the  outside  of  buildings,  as  a  defence 
against  the  Ttreather ;  which,  by  being  painted  and 
sanded,  have  the  appearance  of  freestone. 

3.  Dados  and  plinths  for  stables  and  passages;—- 
sinkstones  ;— dairy  tables  ; — sideboards ; — pannels  for 
doors,  shutters,  &c. ; — ink-stands  ;«— wasbball-standsi 
&c. 

In  all  these  various  uses,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
the  schist  may  be  seen  in  several  places  about  Bangor, 
and  even  in  London. 

Other  Manufactures* 

1.  A' ropery,  established  at  Bagillt,  near  Flint;  for 
shipping,  and  cordage  for  mines  and  collieries. 

2.  Ochre  is  dug  oiit  of  a  mine  near  Lord  Penrhyn*s 
slate-quarries  ;  then  separated  from  .its  sand  by  grind- 
ing  and  successive  filtrations ;  and  at  length  collected 
in  a  sediment,  and  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  in  summer, 
and  upon  kilns  during  winter.  The  general  colour  of 
this  earth  is  yellow  ;  others  of  various  hues  are  ground 
in  the  same  manufactory,  for  the  use  of  painters ;  with 
which,  in  their  native  state,  the  Snowdonian  shepherds 
mark  their  sheep. 

S.  SAm^  of  the  native  sheep,  and  foreign  Iamb  and 
kid-skins,  are  dressed,  to  a  great  amount,  in  the  town 
of  Dolgelleu  ;  and  sold  to  the  glovers  of  London,  Wor- 
cester,  and  other  places. 

.4.  Dressed  skins  sent  from  Dolgelleu,  and  other 
parts,  to  Denbigh,  are  there  manufactured  into  shoes 
and  gloves  :  the  former  are  sent  to  Liverpool,  and  from 
thence  to  the  West  Indies^  &c. ;    and  of  the  latt^,' 

about 
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about  7000  dozen  pairs  are  annually  sent  to  liondon^ 
Bristol,  &c. 

5.  On  Buckley  Mountain,  in  Flintshire,  and  in  a 
few  other  places,  fire-brick  land  tiles  are  made  out  of 
clunch,  a  blueish  clay,  found  sometimes  under,  and 
«pmetimes  over,  a  stratum  of  coaU  Before  the  art  of 
making  them  out  of  this  material  was  generally  known, 
4hey  were  exported  from  hence  in  great  quantities ; 
«ome  even  to  America ;  but  now^  wherever  clunch  is 
found,  fire-bricks  are  made.  ^ 

6.  The  Nottingham  brown  earthen-ware,  and  other 
potteries,  are  made  on  the  new  enclosures  near  Mold. 

7.  Sal  ammoniac  is  extracted  from  the  offal  of  the 
Chester  slaughter-houses,  on  Saltney  Marsh,  near  Flint. 

8.  The  produce  of  IS  acres  of  lavender,  grown  near 
Ruthin,  is  distilled  in  an.elaboratory  adjoining,  and 
sent  to  London  annually. 

9.  .Pyrolignous  acid,  extracted  from,  brushwood, 
&c.  at  Hope,  in  Flintshire,  for  the  use  of  cotton- 
dyers. 

'  10.  Cannon,  and  other  cylinders  for  water-pipes, 
fire-engines,  &c.  are  cast  at  Bersham  foundery,  near 
-Wrexham ;  where  Mr.  Wilkinson,  about  the  year 
1772,  first  put  in  practice  his  improvement  on  the 
Strasburg  method  of  boring  guns. 


*8ECT.   VII.— THE  POOR. 


'  Two  centuries  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  poverty 
became  first  perceptible  as  a  public  burden.  The  un- 
fortunate found  an  asylum  in  monasteries,  and  the  in- 
firm drew  their  support  from  the  revomes  of  religion; 

The 
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The  feudal  system  also,  bowevtr  absurd  ils  priucip^ 
may  now  appear  lo  a  cummercial  people,  had,  iDsuioe 
instances,  a  good  eflfect  upun  iia(iuuul  iiiaiuiers ;  and 
assisted  in  nmclioraling  the  state  of  the  poor.  Although 
it  has  been  said  that  the  barons  of  old  were  monsters  ia 
{wlitics,  alleriiatL'ly  the  slaves  and  the  tyrants  of  their 
^Fereigu  ;  yet  every  baron  was  considered  as  the  rulbet 
and  protector  of  his  clan.  His  vassals,  devoted  to  big 
call,  after  sharing  with  him  in  the  toils  of  the  field, 
partook  of  the  viands  of  bis  tabic  ;  and  the  families  of 
ibe  more  indigent  receivt^d  occasional  supplies  from  his 
munificence.  But  the  policy  of  Henry  VIT,  in  laying 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  feudal  system,  by  Icgaliiiiig 
the  alieuation  of  landed  properly,  gave  rise  to  s  nev 
era  in  the  annals  of  civil  society.  A  mure  regular  divi- 
sion of  wealth  soon  took  place.  Discreet  economy,  in- 
dependent of  ennobled  descent,  became  (be  parent  of 
opulence :  llie  prudent  vassal  became  a  knight,  and 
the  imprudent  knight  a  pauper.  Whatever  good  may 
have  accrued  to  the  body  politic  by  this  cbange,  the 
lower,  or  indigent  class,  certainly  sufTered  by  it,  for 
a  time.  With  the  feudal  system  fell  its  concomitaute 
—chivalry,  a  superlative  sense  of  honour,  and  an  un- 
bounded hospitality.  As  soon  as  speculation  pervaded 
all  ranks,  selfishness  became  naturally  the  predominant 
passion  of  the  mind.  The  industrious  became  rich, 
but  selBsh  ;  the  indolent  and  unfortunate  became  poor 
and  neglected  ;  because  what  relief  the  disposition  of 
the  opulent  was  not  inclined  spontaneoifsly  to  give,  no 
law  was  in  existence  to  enforce.  This  was  a  species  of 
poverty,  unknuwa  in  former  ages  :  it  cither  could  not, 
oT  would  not,  relieve  itself;  and  had  no  connexion 
with  any  other  branch  of  society,  then  e-^isling,  tQ 
daim  its  luppoit.    Htnry  VIU.,  by  dissolving  mo- 
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basieries,  and  other  religious  houses^  and  turning  all 
the  poor,  supported  by  them,  upon  the  public— brought 
the  matter  instantaneously  to  a  crisis  that  required  the 
interference  of  the  Legislature.  Accordingly,  several 
compulsory  statutes  were  then,  and  at  different  subse- 
quent periods,  enacted,  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous; 
either  by  finding  them  employment,  or  by  paying  them 
occasional,  weekly,  or  annual  pittances.  The  national 
eril  still  gaining  ground,  several  remedies  were  pre- 
scribed :  alrasj  charitable  institutions,  assessments^  pa* 
Tochial  workhouses,  and  incorporated  houses  of  indus^ 
try,  have  successively  been  applied.  Hitherto,  they 
have  all  uniformly  tended  to  increase  the  burden  they 
were  proposed  to  alleviate.  Alms,  and  settled  pecuni- 
ary allowances,  are  multipliers  of  poverty  ;  and  as  De 
t*oe  has  long  since  sagaciously  observed,  they  bold  out 
premiums  to  indolence.  As  poverty  will  increase,  the 
public  fund,  or  means  of  relieving  it,  must  decrease  in 
a  certain  proportion  ;  which,  if  the  progress  of  the  evil 
be  not  retarded,  must  lead  to  a  national  insolvency. 
The  labouring  people  may  be  considered  as  the  muscles, 
if  not  the  very  vitals,  of  a  state,  or  body  politic ;  but 
many  of  them  are  not  disposed  to  exert  themselves,  as 
long  as  the  laws  of  that  state  compel  other  members  to 
Jrdieve  them,  instead  of  enabling  such  labourers  to  re- 
lieve themselves,  by  providing  them  employment 
adapted  to  their  respective  strength  and  abilities.  The 
spirit  of  the  poor  laws  should  have  but  two  leading  ob- 
jects in  view — the  best  method  of  em  ploying  such  of  the 
burdensome  poor  as  arc  able  to  work,  and  the  best  me- 
thod of  relieving  such  only  as  are  absolutely  infirm. 

Parochial  workhouses,  and  incorporated  houses  of 
industry,  may  suit  the  dispositions  of  the  natives  of  the 
torrid  zone,  or  the  frozen  regions  of  Lapland^  who  are 
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e  animal  machincE,  nnd  as  it  were,  the  fixed  furni< 
ture  of  the  slate;  but  in  tbis  temperate  climate,  where 
the  fluid  of  the  nerves,  and  the  very  blood  of  the  veins 
of  all  ils  infaabilanfs,  are  impregiinled  with  such  8 
zealous  lore  of  liberty,  (hey  can  never  be  the  means 
of  gaining  the  desired  end.  They  are  founded  npon  a 
wrong  principle ;  a  principle,  which  Ihe  humanity  of  a 
"Wilberforce  has  been  laudably  exerted  to  abolish  in 
remote  parls  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Coast  of 
Guinea;  but  which  at  the  same  time  he  consmts  to 
promote  at  home,  whenever  he  votes  in  parliament  for 
the  establishment  of  an  house  of  industry.  The  eco- 
nomy of  some  of  them  may  be  excellent,  and  the  state 
of  the  poor  within,  as  far  as  relateth  to  food  and  rai- 
ment, be  much  ameliorated ;  but  if  from  these  improve- 
ments of  Ihe  outward  condition  of  our  fellow -creatures, 
mental  unhappiness  cannot  be  separated,  are  the  misera- 
ble rendered  less  miserable?  By  no  means.  Compulsion 
ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  odious  to  the  feelings  of 
Britons. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  in  the  infancy  of  these  in* 
Btitutions,  discontent  must  natundty  be  expected;  but 
that  length  of  time  and  perseverance  will  inure  eren 
the  hi/cEna  to  the  yoke,  and  bring  the  poor  to  acquiesce 
under  any  kind  of  restraint.  This  might  possibly  be- 
come practicjible  in  a  century  or  two ;  but  the  physical 
effect  it  would  have  upon  national  character,  ought  io 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Were  houses  of  industry 
to  become  general,  the  peasantry  born  and  bred  in  Ihem 
vould  compose  a  material  part  of  our  navies  und 
armies;  but  its  martial  character  would  be  lust:  Bri< 
tain  might  then  have  lion-admirals  and  lion-generals, 
but  they  would  cnmmand  herds  of  timid  harts. 

The  statute  of  the  I4th  of  EHzabdh,   c.  3,   givipg  " 
power 
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power  to  inagistrates  to  levy  money  towards  relieving 
the  poor  by  general  assessment^  does  not  appear  to  have 
lieen  put  in  force  in  several  parts  of  North  Wales  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  then,  the 
assessment,  for  many  years,  did  not  exceed  from  Ld. 
to  3d.  per  pound,  at  a  tate  less  i^  some  instances  thaU 
DDe*foarth  of  the  present  value  of  land  *.  This  dif- 
ference from  the  greater  patt  of  England,  must  be 
Awing  to  Wales  having  fewer  manufactories,  being  less 
populous,  its  poor  fewer  in  proportion,  less  depraved 
in  their  9ianner$,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people  in 
•the  whole  tliuch  more  hospitable.  Busy  commerce, 
and  what  is  styled  refined,  manners^  are  the  banes  of 
genuine  hospitality;  which  is  seldom  found  but  among 
nations  in  a  middle  state :  of  this,  the  Ii'ish  and 
Welsh  are  living  instances.  In  Wales,  most  families^ 
until  of  late^  were  inclined  to  support  their  indigent 
ipelations,  to  avoid  the  opprobrium  that  any  of  their 
kindred  t  had  their  names  entered  in  the  parish  books. 
At  length,  by  our  connections  with  the  English,  we 
borrowed  their  manners  ;  changed  our  spirit  of  hospi- 
tality for  modern  refinement ;  and  our  poor,  like  those 
bf  our  neighbours,  were  relieved  entirely  from  the  ge- 
neral assessments;   which  in  many  places,   have  ad- 


♦  Mr, Erskine,  in  a  publication  entitled,  «  Tbe  Police  of  ibe  Poor" 
states  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  in  Wales  in  I68O4  at  33,75S/.;  and  in 
the  year  1776,  only  40,731/.  In  both  sums  the  author  must  have  been 
cgregiously  misinformed;  the  former  being  much  too  great,  and  the 
latter  much  too  small.  The  sum  appropriated  by  him  to  the  year  1 776, 
may  have  been  paid  by  f/ty  parishes  only,  out  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight. 

f  The  Welsh  acknowledge  kindred,  and  formerly  considered  them- 
selves bound  by  the  ties  of  nature,  to  support  their  indigent  relations,  to 
the  ninth  degree  (nawveda^hj. 

£  e  2  vanced 
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Tanccd  in  a  tweiifjfold  rate,  ^¥Lthin  the  memory  of  mca 
now  living. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  Ins  History  of  Whitford,  records, 
that  "  in  the  year  1756,  William  Lloyd,  sraitliy  was 
oTieQf  the  ovefsccrs  of  the  poor  (of  that  parish),  when 
ihe  annaal  amount  of  the  poor-rate  was  only  69/.  3t.  IcL 
He  was  appointed  again  overseer  in  the  year  1785, 
when  the  tax  had  had  increased  to  600/. 

In  the  year  1771,  the  poor-^rafes  at  Mold  in  Flintshire, 
did  not  exceed  400/.:  from  March  1796  to  March  1797, 
the  assessments  within  the  same  parish  amounted  to 
1405/.  145.  lid.  There  are  instances  of  greater  advances 
than  either  of  these  in  several  parishes,  whose  inhabi- 
tants now  pay  a  shilling  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
for  every  penny  they  paid  forty  years  back.  "  One  pa- 
rish in  the  county  of  Flint,  being  rated  for  the  first 
time  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  paid  35/.  foe 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  year  1740,  and  1000/.  in 
the  year  1796.  Another  parish  in  the  s^ime  county, 
about  40  years  ago,  levied  no  rate ;  in  the  year  1776 
it  paid  nearly  SOO/.,  and  in  1796,  the  sura  of  1200/.*" 

The  rate,  by  which  occupiers  of  land  are  assessed, 
is  very  unequal :  on  some  farms  rt  is  nearly  the  full 
value,  on  others  one-half,  one-tiiird,  and  some  not.  one- 
fourth  :  houses  in  towns,  inns,  &c.  frequently  under 
one-fifth.  Some  persons,  finding  themselves  aggrieved, 
havcapiJied  for  a  new  valuation  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments within  their  respective  parishes,  and  settled  the 
poor-rates  at  one-half,  or  two-thirds,  of  the  real  value. 

There  are  but  few  parishes  within  the  district  where 
the  poor-rates  are  under  3$,  per  pound,  of  such  old 
and  unequal  assessment;  and  still  fewer  above  9s.  per 


*  From  a  publication  on  Benrficial  CU.bs,  ^c.  by  Edward  Jones,  Esq. 

pound ; 
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jdound ;  so  that  the  average  throughout  the  six  ,coun« 
ties,  may  be  about  5^.* 

Some  parishes  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  rates,  by 
adopting  some  particular  plans  of  economy.     In  the 
parish  of  Wrexham,  they  had  gradually  advanced   to 
6^.   per  pound.     At   the  commencement  of  the  year 
1785,  a  perpetual  overseer  was  hired  ;  who,  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1786,  lowered  the  rates  to  55,,  besides  pay- 
ing off  712/.  of  the  arrears  of  his  predecessors.     In 
1787  the  rates  sunk  to  4^.;  in  1789,  to  3^.;  where  they 
'remained  stationary  until  1793,  when,  owing  io  the  ex- 
traordinary dearth  of  provisions,  they  were  again  ad- 
vanced to  45.;  which  by  reckoning  the  rate  of  the  as* 
sessment  at  one- third  of  the  real   vabie  of  property^ 
was  not  above  I6d,  per  pound,  rack-rent.    The  amount 
of  the  assessment  of  1795  was  13^3/.  Us.  2d  A 

The  poar-ratcs  in  the  parish  of  Llanbeblig,  which 
includes  tlie  town  of  Caernarvon,  advanced  for  some 
years  at  the  rate  of  50/.  per  annum.     This  alarmed  the 

•  This  is  to  be  understood  for  the  year  1799. 

f  As  a  continuation  of  the  account  given  abov^,  of  the  plan  idopted 
bj  the  parishioners  of  Wrexham,  the  following  addition  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Writer  of  this  Report,  in  1S02. 

**  We  have  one  general  overseer  of  the  poor,  the  same  who  was 
originally  appointed;  and  the  parishioners  have  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied wiih  his  conduct.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
general  overseer,  a  most  useful  regulation  has  been  adopted.  A  com- 
mittee of  twelve  respectaUe  farmers  and  tradesmen  meet  once  a  fortnight 
to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor.  Every  pauper  is  heard  se|Ni>- 
rately ;  and  as  his  situation  is  known  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  corn- 
suttee,  no.  imposition  can  take  place.  The  rates  continued  stationary 
from  1795  to  1800;  when,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  dearth  of  that 
year,  they  advanced  to  dr.  per  pound,  amounting  to  ?155/.  9f^.;  ex- 
clusive of  199/.  1 7/.  &/.  issuing  from  lands.  The  disbursements  of  1800 
amounted  to  2383/.  13/.  5/.;«  out  of  which,  the  sum  of  S62/.  7/.  ]1|</. 
wv  applied  to  the  relief  of  distrened  labourers,  in  rice  and  herrings." 

£  e  3  assessed 
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asses^  inhabitants,  and  prompted  them  to  establish  a 
parochial  workhouse.  They  accordingly  rented  a  qaa- 
clrangle  of  houses  at  25/.  a  year ;  and  there  employed 
the  poor  in  different  kinds  of  manufacture,  according 
io  their  respective  abilities.  Old  persons,  not  accus- 
tomed to  carding  and  -spinning,  converted  old  ropes 
into  oakum  for  the  caulking  of  ships;  others  carded 
the  refuse  of  flax,  and  children  spun  it  into  candle* 
ivick,  &c.  By  these  means  the  rates  vfere  rendered 
stationary  from  1790  to  1797,  at  4^.  per  pound. 

Beneficial  Societies  have  been  more  numerous  than 
they  are  at  present.  An  ingenious  correspondent*, 
who  has  for  some  time  paid  great  attention  to  the  sub? 
ject,  is  persuaded  that  were  sqch  institutions  to  become 
general,  and  not  a  member  of  society  to  be  exempt  from 
contribution,  (ha  me:ns  of  obtaining  a  very  desirable 
end,  the  reduction  of  poor-rates,  would  lie  easy  on  the 
public.  His  own  lyords  pn  the  subject,  are  here  tran- 
scribed. 

*'  It  is  too  true,  that  many  beneficial  clubs  have  failed ; 
but  the  cajLises  have  been  various.  There  is  one  radi- 
cal error  in  all  the  clubs  I  liave  examined — the  allow- 
ance is  too  large  for  the  capital ;  although  several  clubs 
have  become  even  rich,  from  circumstances  more  for- 
tunate than  foreseen; — the  healthiness  of  the  members, 
and  a  continued  accession  of  young  members,  who  ge- 
nerally contribute  long  before  life's  decline,  when 
chronic  diseases  gradually,  but  steadily  exhaust  the 
funds. 

"  I  have  always  thought  the  ingenious  calculations  of 

♦  Edward  Jones,  Esq.  of  Wepre  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  author 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled — "  The  Prevention  of  Poverty  by  Benefici;^ 
Clubs ;  with  Preliminary  Observations  upon  Houses  of  Industry,  and  the 
Poor  Laws."— 1796. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Price,  which  Mr.  Acland  annexed  to  his  attempt 
in  parliament,  too  complicated  for  a  society  of  un- 
lettered men.  The  multifarious  accounts  they  \vould 
require,  would  either  involve  the  club  in  confusion,  or 
compelled,  as  they  must  be,  to  keep  an  accomptant,  he 
would  be  too  great  an  expense  upon  such  a  fund,  and 
might  also  prove  too  dextrous  for  his  employers. 

^^  I  calculate  upon  an  association  of  unlettered  men 
in  all  cases,  and  some  such  there  must  be  in  every 
assemblage ;  and  I  adopt  as  my  guide  the  principle 
they  have  adopted  and  understand — that  contributing 
a  given  sum  at  stated  times,  shall  after  a  certain  period 
entitle  them  to  a  certain  allowance,  in  sickness  and 
decrepitude. 

^^  In  further  considering  the  commenceitient  of  the 
contribution,  1  would  include  every  child  from  the 
day  of  baptism. 

**  You  will  naturally  ask — Who  will  contribute  for 
orphans  on  the  parish,  and  poor  men's  children  ? — the 
parish.  I  propose  only  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
poor-rates.  After  the  first  operation  of  putting  the 
able  to  work,  the  aged  and  infirm  must  be  continued 
pensioners,  including  infants  under  nine  years  of  age. 
Out  of  the  parochial  allowance  of  such  infants  there 
should  be  a  drawback  of  a  thirtieth  part,  to  be  put  in 
the  beneficial  fund,  until  they  will  have  become  able 
to  labour,  when  they  or  their  employers,  should  cou«i 
tribute  out  of  their  earnings.  This  proportion  would 
do  for  all  children,  and  would  serve  as  a  rate  for 
adults. 

^^  liabonr  was  in  this  country,  forty  years  ago,  at  Sd. 
per  day.  The  contribution  to  a  club  was  then  6(f.  per 
lunar  month,  and  ale,  2d.;  amounting  to  Ss.  8d.  per 
^'inum,  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  labourer's  earnings. 

£e4  The 
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The  price  of  labour  is  now*  16d,  per  day,  and  if  a 
poor  man  could  then  spare  a  twenty-fourth  of  his  eam<« 
ing,  he  might  now,  all  differences  of  relative  circum- 
stances considered,  spare  a  thirtieth,  or,  in  round  num^ 
bers,  a  shilling  per  month  ;  and  this  should  be  the  con^, 
tribution  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  Thus  the 
whole  system  would  be  simple,  from  the  penny  of  the- 
parish  orphan  to  the  shilling  of  the  adult.  Woraeu 
capable  of  earning  8rf.  per  day,  should  contribute  6d. 
anionth.  ■ 

"  A  like  simple  rule  of  relief  may  be  made.  If  clubs; 
formerly  could  bear  to  pay  weekly,  twelve  times  the 
monthly  contribution,  we  may  now  safely  venture  ten 
in  acute  diseases,  and  five  in  chronic  cases  and  decre- 
pitude." 

Some  years  ago,  when  from  400  to  500  men  were  em- 
ployed in  Lord  Penrh^  n's  slate  quarries,  every  one  was 
induced  to  become  a  member  of  a  beneficial  club,  in- 
stituted among  themselves ;  from  the  fund  of  which 
he  was  to  receive  seven  shillings  a  week  during  illness. 
A  surgeon  was  engaged,  with  a  stated  annual  salary  for 
attending  the  sick  or  maimed.  The  consequence  of 
this  association  was,  that  not  one  member,  however 
numerous  his  family,  has  from  that  time  to  this  (1809), 
become  chargeable  to  any  parish.  The  late  patriotic 
proprietor  erected  a  place  of  worship  near  the  quarries, 
as  a  chapel  of  ease  for  the  use  of  his  labourers,  at  the 
expense  of  2000/.;  which  has  not  as  yet  been  endowed. 

In  the  great  dearth  of  1795,  and  in  the  still  greater 
one  of  iSOO,  subscriptions  were  collected  in  every 
county  towards  supporting  the  poor,   in  order  to  re- 


♦  This  letter  was  [dated  in  1798:  the  price  of  labour  has  advanced 
about  one-third  since  that  tixne.-^1809. 

lieve 
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lieve  the  lower  class  of  farmers  from  tLe  excessive  prcs* 
sure  of  rates.  "" 

It  is  a  public  grievance,  that  such  sums  are  expended 
in  parochial  lawsuits,  owing  to  the  intricacy  of  the  law 
of  ^ttlementS)  and  the  manceuvre  of  its  interpreters. 
Two  parishes  in  Anglesey,  a  few  years  ago,  expended. 
SD6/.  in  determining  the  settlement  of  a  pauper ;  the 
winner  paying  56/.,  and  the  loser  150/. 

.  Exorbitant  as  the  poor-rates  were  within  this  dis- 
trict  in  the  year  1798,  when  this  Report  was  written^ 
they  have  from  that  time  to  the  present^  1801,  made  a 
mpid  advance.  Within  these  (hree  years,  some  pa«» 
rishes  were  rated  as  low  as  3^.  per  pound,  and  the  ave- 
rage of  the  district  was  estimated  at  5s.;  now,  tlie 
lowest  rate  (old  assessment),  is  as  high  as  55.  or  6s.^ 
and  the  avprage  from  8^.  to  9$.;  some  so  enormous  as 
to  be  from  19s.  to  15^.;  and  one  has  come  under  obsei^ 
ration  amounting  to  28s.;  so  that  within  such  a  short 
space  this  tax  appear^  to  have  doubled ;  and  magi« 
strates  and  officers  will  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  reduce 
it,  under  the  present  system,  even  when  times  change 
for  the  better. 

By  the  following  extracts,  made  from  the  books  of 
the  overseers  of  the  respective  parishes,  it  will  api^iear 
that  neither  the  increase ^f  population,  nor  the  advance 
la  the  price  of  provisions,  within  any  given  period, 
can  account  for  the  collateral  increase  of  poor-rates ; 
and  consequently,  that  some  speedy  and  effectual  re- 
medy  ought  to  be  generally  applied,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  growing  evil. 


I.  Parish 
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I.  Parish  of  Meitod. 

Tear,  Amtant  of  Pmr-rata. 

1705  Poor-rates  and  churcb-rates  united    £37    9  8 

1761  at  6rf.  per  pound,  (poor-rates  only)     91  15  6 

1763         Id. 107     1  5 

1765         8rf.   122    7  4 

1767  lOrf. 152  19  2 

1768  Is 183  11  0 

1777   Is.  9d.  .. .. 214    2  10 

1780   Is.  3d.  .. 229    8  9 

1782  1*.  4(/ 244  14  8 

1788  Is.  6rf.  . ....    275    6  ft 

1789  Ij.lOrf..... 336  10  9 

1792  2s 367    2  0 

1796   3s.  6d. -.    642  12  0 

1800  6s.  6d .  1 195    7  0 

II.  St.  MichaeFs. 

1765    Is £55  19  9 

1783  2s.  6d 132  12  2 

1800  8s.6rf 445  10  4 

III.  Guilsfield. 

1752    6d £129  12  5 

1754    7d.   142  9  4 

1757    8d 179  11  0 

1791    2s 537  5  4 

1800    5s 1341  13  4 


IV.  Llan- 
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IV,  Llan'ot/llin. 

Year,  Amount  of  Poorer ata* 

1755  at  \s £73    3    6 

1770        \s.M 127    1    3 

1796  4*.         290    5    4 

1799  bs ,       358    5     1 

1800  8^ 573    7    2 

V.  Castle  Caer  Einion. 

1770        ls.4:d .. „......,         83    5    4 

1782        Is.  9rf.  ...„....„ ....^...........        112    6    7 

1798  3*.  6rf „ ...- .        S24  19    3 

1800       5s.  6d.  »..»..       359    0    3 

YI.  Llanidloes. 

1744  at  Is £55    4  0 

1773  2s.  9d.  176  16  7 

1774  3s.  3d.  193  16  9 

1797  lis 627  14  1 

1799  14s 817    9    4 

1800  1/ 1168    9    7 

1801  U.  8s i 1634  18    9 

These  six  parishes  are  situate  in  the  county  of  Mont* 
gomery. 

No.  I.  Meivod. '^The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  its  dependent  branches.  The 
number  of  families  relieved  in  the  year  1800  was  about 
175,  which  at  the  average  of  four  to  a  family,  amounts 
to  700  persons ;  and  by  taking  the  population  of  the 

parish 
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parish  at  1600,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  tbe 
persons  relieving  to  Ih^.  persons,  relieved,  is  but  as  ninq 
to  seven.  Out  of  the  families,  120  received  weekljr 
pay,  from  Is,  to  IO5.  per  week,  average  9/.  per  year; 
and  55,  occasional  relief,  at  the  average  of  2/.  per  year. 
The  farms  jire  of  all  sizes,  from  30/,  to  400/.  per  year. 

No.  IJ»r— In  this  parish  the  farms  are  generally  small 
and  liiliy  ;  and  the  poor  have  fewer  means  of  relieviog 
themselves  than  those  of  No.  I. 

No.  III.  Guilsfield  is  an  extensive  and  opulent  parish. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  number  of  gentlemen  residing,  upon  their  own 
estates  within  this  parish  is  greater.,  than  within  any 
ether  in  the  county.  Two  of  the  landed  proprietors 
genm'ally  meet  weekly  to  give  directions  to  six  officers) 
t.  e.  two  wardens  and  four  overseers  of  the  poor.  The 
rates  are  lower  than  in  any  other  parish  under  obicr* 
vation  ;  although  the  number  of  the  persons  relieved 
may  be  about  one-third  of  the  whole  population. 

No.  IV. — Llanvyllin  is  a  market-town,  containing 
about  1000  inhabitants,  with  little  trade  or  manufac- 
ture. There  is  a  parochial  workhouse  for  the  rccep* 
tiosi  of  the  poor. 

No.  V.  is  a  country  parish^  and  the  inhabitants  liv- 
ing  by  the  produce  of  the  soil.  In  55  years  the  rates 
have  advanced  33  times  over,  i.  e,  from  2d*  to  5s.  6d. 
per  pound. 

No.  VI. — Llanidloes  has  a  weekly  market;  and  the 
niimlxT  of  inhabitants,  in  town  and  country,  is  2282, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  either  in  agriculture  or  the 
manufacture  of  flannels.  The  rates  at  present  are  28 
limes  more  than  (hey  were  in  the  year  1744:;  and  the 
only  apparent  causes  of  this  great  advance,  in  addition 
to  the  high  price  of  provisions^  are  first,  the  lale  intro- 
duction 
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dnction  of  carding  and  spinning  machinery  into  the 
parish,  by  which  many  of  the  poor,  especially 'women, 
hfave  been  deprived  of  their  customary  employment ; 
secondly,  a  malignant  fever,  in  the  years  1830  and 
1801,  carried  away  many  of  the  poor*,  and  caused  a 
number  of  fatherless  children  to  depend  upon  the  parish 
for  their  whole  support .  The  nu  mber  of  heads  of  famt- 
lifis,  and  single  persons,  receiving  weekly  pay,  is  €65, 
exclusive  of  10  or  12  families  who  have  occasional  re- 
lief. By  averaging  only  three  persons  to  a  family,  it 
appears  that  828  persons  are  supported  by  the  remain- 
ing 1454.  The  rates  of  this  parish  have  been  regulated 
by  a  new  valuation,  since  the  year  1801. 

In  these  six  parishies,  the  rate  of  assessment  is  old 
and  unequal ;  some  tenements  charged  about  one  half, 
others  one-third,  one-fourth,  and  some  not  above  one- 
fiftb,  of  their  present  value.  Jn  No.  III.  there  are  six 
officers,  including  the  two  churchwardens;  which  is  a 
late  regulation,  in  order  to  divide  the  burden  of  office ; 
and,  by  the  lessening  of  the  overseers'  districts,  to  ren- 
der them  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
their  respective  poor.  In  the  other  five  parishes,  there 
are  in  each  but  two  overseers  ;  and  all  chosen  annually. 
The  rates  in  this  parish  have  been  regulated  by  consent 
of  vestry  about  the  year  1804. 

There  are  but  two  incorporated  houses  of  industry 
belonging  to  this  district ;  excepting  the  parish  of 
Hawarden,  which  is  connected  with  the  Chester  House 
of  Industry. 

One  was  built,  about  the  year  1792,  near  Oswestry  ^ 
and  to  its  support,  the  parishes  of  Llansilin  and  Chirk, 


*  In  the  year  1799,  the  numher  of  births  were  60,  and  of  burials  32; 
owiag'  to  the  fever,  the  births  in  180C  were  48,  and  burials  93. 

in 
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in  Denbighshire,  have  confederated  \9iti1  nine  or  iea 
others  in  Shropshire.  This  house  is  in  as  good  repute 
as  such  an  institution  can  admit  of :  the  govemors  gvre 
universal  satisfaction,  and  the  directors  are  yigilani. 
The  quotas  to  be  paid  by  the  respective  parishes  for 
the  time  being,  towards  the  support  of  the  house,  were 
adjusted  by  taking  the  average  of  the  last  seven  yean' 
expenditure  of  each  parish  respectively,  in  maiotaimng 
their  own  poor  at  home.  The  advance  of  the  quotas 
pi^id  by  the  parishes  of  Llansilin  and  Chirk,  stwds 
thus  : 

Cbiri.  XJaiuiBfU 

Average  of  7  years  pre-  ^ 

ceding  the  opening  of  >£  183  11    6    jg248    4    4 

the  house •«. •••••• ) 

Expense  of  maintaining  the  ^ 

poor  in  the  house  for  the  >  SOS    7  10        279    4  10 

year  1795 m..* .J 

Ditto  for  the  year  1796  ....    251     0    9        341     5  11 
Ditto  for  the  ytar  1800  ....    296  13    8        403    7    0 

The  other  is  the  Montgomeryshire  House  of  Industry^ 
built,  nearlj'  at  the  same  time  as  that  near  Oswestry,  upon 
Forden  Heath,  about  the  mid-^way  between  the  towns 
of  Welsh  Pool  and  Montgomery,  This  incorporation 
consists  of  eleven  parishes  and  two  townships;  which 
include  a  tract  of  about  18  miles  square.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  poor-rates  in  a  division  of  one  of  the  united 
parishes,  may  be  seen  by  t^e  following  extract* 


Pool 
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Pool  Middle  Division. 

Tear,  Amount  of  the  Rates, 

1733  at    6    6  per  pound    23  11     8 

1736  27    I    6 

1749  at    1    0  ....M 53    5    4  , 

J  756  at    1     6  65    0    0  >()y  an  old  rate. 

1763  at    2    6  105  12    8 

1774  at   3    6  155    6    6 

1783  at   4    6  ................  227  15    6. 

rby  a  new  rate, 
1788  at   4    0  253    8    0  ^  about  .S.4ths  of 

^  the  present  value. 
1794               The  poor  received  into  the  huus^. 
1800  at  12    0 866    8    0 

Being  36  times  the  amount  of  the  rates  in  the  year  1733. 
The  present  population  of  this  division  is  131 1,  about 
one-third  part  more  than  it  was  60  years  back :  but 
supposing  the  population  to  have  doubled,  and  that  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  now  five  times  dearer  than 
they  were  then ;  yet  all  these  allowances  will  not  ac* 
count  but  for  a  very  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  present  rates.  A  portion  of  the  other  three^fourths 
roay  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  a  cause  more  appa- 
rent than  real,  the  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  mo- 
ney. The  remainder  must  be  attributed  to  various 
causes  ;  among  others,  to  a  too  general  preference  given 
by  numbers  of  young  people,  accustomed  to  the  culti* 
vation  of  the  soil,  to  other  employments ;  under  an  ex- 
pectation of  greater  ease,  and  better  living.  Their  ha- 
bits of  sobriety  and  frugality  are  soon  vitiated  by  bad 
examples,  and  a  degeneracy  of  morals  becomes  general. 
On  the  least  ideal  difficulty,  they  feci  no  more  rduc« 
tance  in  themselves  to  apply  for  parochial  relief,  than 
they  do  in  requiring  their  wages  for  labour:  they  con- 
sider 
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stdcr  it  as  a  kind  of  private  inheritance.  The  incroue 
of  population,  therefore,  in  ^he  aggregate,  muUiplies 
the  number  of  mouths  to  devour  the  produce  of  the 
soil;  but  docs  not,  under  our  present  system  of  desert- 
ing the  fields  for  towns  and  manufactures,  add  any  ta 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  its  cultivation.  And 
"ivcre  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  so  far  improved^  as  fay 
a  great  increase  of  produce  to  keep  the  markets  low; 
yet  a  reduction  in  the  poor-rates  would  be  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  unless  means  very  different  from  my  hitherto 
adopted  would  be  resorted  to. 

Upon  a  superficial  comparison  of  the  increase  of 
poor-rates  in  parislies  connected  with  the  houses  of  in» 
dustry,  and  others  supporting  their  own  paupers,  the 
tlifierence  will  not  appear  very  material :  but  the  sub* 
ject  is  important,  and  deserves  the  strictest  investigai* 
tion.  For  instance,  let  us  take  a  parish  of  each  de« 
scription  ;  and  tliose  from  the  highest  rated.  Pool 
Middle  Division  belongs  to  (he  incorporation  of  Pool 
and  Montgomery ;  and  Llanidloes  is  an  independent. 
In  the  latter,  tenements  are  rated  (in  1801),  some  at 
one  half,  some  at  one-third,  and  others  at  one-fifth,  of 
tl)e  present  rents  :  supposing  these  to  be  in  equal  parts, 
the  average  will  be  threc-tentlis ;  so  that  28^.  per 
pound,  old  assessment,  will  be  reduced  to^*,  4rf.  at  the 
present  value.  The  new  rate  in  Pool  Middle  is  about 
three-fourths  of  the  present  value  ;  which  reduceth  the 
12*.  to  9*.  per  pound.  So  far  there  appears  but  8(/. 
per  pound  in  favour  of  Llanidloes  :  but  how  many 
poor  families  are  supported,  or  relieved,  in  pach  of  the 
parishes  ?  In  the  year  1800,  the  sum  of  1634/.  was  dis- 
bursed in  the  parish  of  Llanidloes,  to  the  weekly  relief  of 
S()3  heads  of  families,  and  single  persons,  exclusive  of 
those  who  received  occasional  support.     This  does  not 

amount 
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tkftionnt  to  $ix  pounds  perfamilj/.  In  Pool  Middle,  in  the 
jear  1800,  the  sam  of  866/.  was  raised  towards  the  sup^ 
port  of  46  persons  in  the  house,  ^1  on  weekly  pay,  seveit 
tiecelving  occasional  reNef,  and  four  children  at  nurse; 
hi  all  78  persons,  at  the  jrearly  rate  of  eleven  pounds 
^Mk  person.  None  of  the  parishes  in  the  incorpora^ 
lion  are  charged  under  6f,  a  pauper,  per  annum,  m* 
cluditig  out-poor  who  teceWe  only  occasiotiail  relief. 
SkHoe parishes  pay  tOL^  some  15^.,  others  2£/.  per  pau*«^ 
peryWrly.  In  one  year,  a  particular  parish  had  but 
one  pauper  in  the  house,  and  its  quota  was  707.  i 

It  mu9t  not  be  uiidersltood  frorti  this  account,  by  the 
c^mparatire  fewness  of  paupers  in  the  incorporated  pa*' 
risties,  that  absolute  poverty  is  diminished  by  means  of 
f be  institution.  The  number  of  poor  persons  relieved 
has  endently  been  reduced,  by  rules  and  regulations  at 
first  adopted,  of  not  relieving  any  out  poor ;  which 
ffightenedsome  paupers  who  were  able^  though  hitherto 
unzoilling^  to  work,  (o  shift  for  themselves,  rather  than 
submit  to  be  confined  to  be  industrious.  This  was  aa 
important  point  gained  t  but  many  were  ttnable  io 
mnintain  themselves ;  and,  unhappily,  were  too  refrac* 
tory  to  accept  of  their  maintenance  in  the  house.  These 
neeessarily  commenced  itinerafit  beggars,  and  got  a 
miserable  livelihood  by  wandering  through  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  parislies  would  act  improperly  in  relieving 
rach  vagabonds  :  that  may  be ;  but  some  persons  zcitt 
be  charitable,  according  to  tiieir  idea  of  charity,  in 
spite  of  any  combinations,  or  even  positive  law,  to  the 
cMtrary. 

A  recent  regnlation  has  been  adopted,  by  the  diree- 
ton  of  both  these  houses :  ouNpoor,  of  a  certain  de« 
ndriptioD,  receive  weekly  pittances,  or  occasional  relief, 

W.  WALES.]  F  f  at_ 
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at  their  uwa  dwellings.  By  Ibe  accounts  of  some  pa- 
rishes it  appears,  thiit  about  one-fiflh  part  of  their  re* 
speclive  assessments  is  disbursed  in  tliat  wnj  ;  and  (he 
remnining  four-lirLhs  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  i»-poor — to  pay  salaries — and  the  interests  of  lite 
money  expended  in  building;  which,  for  both  these 
instil  111  ions,  amounted  to  38,000/. 

Humanity  first  dictated  the  legulalion  of  relieving 
the  out-poor;  and  the  act  cheered  many  a  throbbing 
heart :  but  in  so  recurring  to  first  principles — principles 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  these  institutions 
— the  effect  is  obvious :  "  A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand."  These  elegant  structures  will  become 
descrtci.1  fabrics ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  they  were 
not  erected  over  some  powerful  streams,  that,  iu  case 
they  failed  of  llic  primary  object,  they  might  be  con- 
verted into  woollen,  or  cotton,  manufactories ;  and  thea 
the  original  debis,  incurred  in  building,  might  in  time 
be  liquidated,  by  rents  amounting  to  eight,  or  from 
that  to  ten,  per  cent. 

In  whatever  light  these  instUutions  arc  viewed — whe- 
ther with  respect  to  their  moral,  as  well  as  physical, 
effects,  upon  mankind  ;  or  in  regard  to  pecuniary  eco> 
nomy; — there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  perceived, 
but  degeneracy  and  ultimate  disappointment.  Pertoiis 
of  judgment  and  deliberate  reflection,  who  once  thought 
favourably  of  them,  now  produce  reasons  for  their 
apostacy.  "  1  had  once,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  a 
good  opinion  of  the  House  of  industry  at  Shretv&bury  ; 
but  fur  some  years  past  I  am  of  another  mind,  both  in- 
point  of  expense,  and  the  morals  of  the  poor  youth 
brought  up  there ;  as  well  as  the  unnatural  state  the  ' 
old  and  inlirm  are  coiilinrd  to,  among  slrangers,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  much  sympathy.  Ex- 
perience 
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pexience  also  teacheth  us,  that  the  children  brought  up 
in  such  places,  whea  grown  up,  are  fit  only  for  a  ma* 
nn&ctorjr :  and  in  time  of  war,  such  as  we  now  expc* 
lience,  when  trade  is  dead,  or  even  duU-^tbese  pooc 
creatures  are  turned  out  of  their  accustooied  warm  places 
of  labour,  and  then  they  are  not  fit  for  out-door  em- 
ployraents ;  except  indeed  the  men  become  soldiers 
(such  as  they  be)  ;  and  the  females,  discarded  from  the 
macufactortes,  too  often  have  recourse  to  prostitu« 
lion*.'* 

'  Finding  the  incorporation  of  parislies  to  produce  only, 
a  multiplied  expense,  without  any  material  advantage; 
ail  unwieldy  assemblage  of  confused  accounts  and  jar- 
ring  interests  ;  some  persons  have  thought  of  ihe^expo. 
diency  of  running  into  the  opposite  extreme  ;  by  sub- 
dividing large  parishes  into  township  departments,  foe 
the  independent  maintenance  of  their  respective  poor : 
imagining  that  overseers,  acting  within  such  reduced 
limits,  would  perceive  their  own  particular  interests 
more  materially  concerned  in  tlie  practice  of  official 
economy ;  and  would  necessarily  be  more  perfectly 
qualified,  by  near  acquaintance,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  modest  applications  of  absolute  poverty,  and 
the  more  clamorous  importunities  of  shani*necessity. 

That  such  a  division  of  parishes  would  produce  the 
above  advantages,  admits  of  some  doubt.  Experience 
teaches,  that  rates  are  as  high  in  separate  townships  as 
in  the  most  extensive  parishes ;  and  were  subdivisions 
to  take  place,  which  is  very  improbable,  an  evil.would 
arise  therefrom  which  would  more  than  overbalance  the 
whole  advantages;— an  increase  in  the  number  of  re- 


*  Of  the  moral  tendency  of  these  institutions,  see  I^dteri  upon  tie  PmI 
ittJ  Montgomery  Htutt  of  Iitinstiry^  publithed  in  1 801 . 

Ff2  movak, 
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movals,  tiAtl  of  lawsuits  respecting  the  ieCtleiAettts  of 
the  poor.  Parishes  cannot  be  divided,  >¥here  tnotutl 
consent  is  wanting,  not  even  by  the  supreme  anthorityi 
without  violence  and  oppression  to  some  of  the  partiei* 
Upon  the  whole,  parishes  in  their  present  extent  and 
independence,  seem  better  calculated,  under  efiectual 
regulations,  to  gain  the  desired  end  of  reducing  tbt 
poor-rates,  than  either  of  the  opposite  extremes,  incor« 
porations  or  subdivisions.  The  most  effectual  regnla« 
tion  which  has  been  tried  with  some  success,  is  that 
Adopted  in  the  parish  of  Wrexham,  of  which  a  short 
account  has  been  alreadiy  given  ;  namely,  a  perpetual 
overseer  acting  under  the  guidance  of  a  committee  of 
directors^  who  meet  twice  a  month. 

As  the  poor-rates  in  parishes  under  similar  circum* 
stances,  should  beat  some  proportion  to  their  compara- 
tive as  well  as  respective  population  ;  the  merit  of  the 
above  regulation  may  be  tried  bt^  compearing  the  poor* 
rates  and  population  of  the  parish  of  Wrexham^  with 
the  poor-rates  and  population  of  other  parishes  under 
different  management. 

Wrexham  v.  Pool  Middle  Division. 

As  1311,  the  population  of  Pool  Middle  Division,  is 
to  866/.,  its  poor-rales  for  the  year  1800  ;  so  is  8399, 
the  population  of  Wrexham,  to  5548/. :  but  the  poor- 
rates  of  Wrexham  for  the  year  J  800  did  not  exceed 
2354/. ;  so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  3194/.  in  favour  of 
its  adopted  regulation.     Again  ; 

As  2175,  the  population  of  Guilsfield,  is  to  1341/., 
its  poor-rates  for  1800 ;  so  is  8399,  the  population  of 
Wrexham,  io  5178/. :  which  gives  a  balance  of  2824/. 
in  favour  of  its  new  system. 

If  this  calculation  be  a  just  criterion,'  it  may  be  pre- 

^;  sumed 
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sained  that  the  poor-rates  in  the  parish  of  Wrezbam 
are  not  above  one  half  of  what  they  are  in  most  of  the 
parishes  within  this  district,  when  compared  with  their 
lespective  population  ;  and  this  reduction  of  rates  can- 
not be  easily  attributed  to  any  other  causes  than  the 
superior  economy  of  the  perpetual  overseer^  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  directors.  This  plan  at  Wrexham  has 
borrowed  the  principle  of  a  house  of  industry,  in  having 
a  perpetual  steward,  and  a  board  of  directors;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  avoided  its  inconveniences«-con« 
fining  the  poor,  and  undergoing  exorbitant  expenses. 


SECT.    Vm. POPULATION. 


[The  followisg  account  of  the  population  of  the  six  counties  was  written 
in  the  year  1799,  previous  to  the  general  enumeration  taken  by  order 
of  Government.  The  numbers  of  persons,  and  acres>  in  several  pa* 
rishes,  were  procured,  as  governing  principles  io  the  general  calcu- 
lation.] 


The  number  of  houses  in  all  Wales,  ac-*^ 
cording  to  the  Hearth  Book  of  Lady  Day 
1690,  was  77,921  ;  which,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  persons  to  a  house,  amount 
to  S89,605.  From  various  calculations, 
there  are  grounds  to  believe  the  present 
population  to  be  no  less  than  upwards  of 
half  a  million ;  whereof  South  Wales 
may  be  supposed  to  supply  about  300,000, 
and  North  Wales  about  ..——...••....••....••.• 


>   240,000 
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I-  Monar.  Neckcr  rated  the  popiriation  of, 
France,  before  the  Revolution,  at  101  per- 

-  sons  to  a  square  mile.  North  Wales  con- 
tains, by  Evans's  Map,  3390  square  miles 
(being  661  miles  more  than  TemplemanV 
Sdrvey),  and  by  allowing  70  persons  to  a 
mile,  the  population  will  be  ••• 

S.  Davenant  reckoned  7J  acres  to  gich  per- 
son throughout   England,   which  Major 

-  Grant  reduced  to  4  acres.  The  most  po- 
pulous country  parishes  in  North  Wales, 
are  tnown  to  have  from  6  to  7  acres  to  a 


237,300 


head,  some  hilly  par<s  15,  and  the  mpun-  y   241,111 
tainous  tracts  much  more ;  tlve  town  and 
villages  may  bring  the  whole  to  an  ave- 
rage of  9  acres  to  each  person  :  at  that 
rate,  the  population  of  2,170,000  acres 

«.   will  be  MM.' 

3^  The  six  counties  contain  303- 
parishes ;  43of  which, including 
towns  and  populous  villages,  at)^    103,200 
the  average  of  2400  to  each  pa- 
rish, will  give  , 

260  small  parishes,  at  500  each  ..       130,000 

•: 233,200 

Next  to  actual  enumeration,  extracts  from  parish 
registers  at  distant  periods  of  time,  and  a  comparison 
between  the  number  of  births  and  burials  within  such 
periods,  are  the  best  criteria  of  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  population.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  political 
arithmetician,  respecting  this  district,  the  following 
data  have  been  collected  ;  and  all  tend  strongly  to  re- 
fute the  theory  of  depopulation,  advanced  by  a  certain 
writer. 
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'Some  Explanations  of  the  Re^athe  Circumstances  of 
the  respective  Parishes  contained  in  the  foregoing 
Table. 

« 

No.  !•  Amhoch.-^THiQ  great  increase  of  births 
vrithin  this  parish,  from  13  to  199  per  annum,  is  ow- 
ing to  the  influx  of  miners,  smelters,  &c.  to  the  Paris 
xx)pper  mines.  The  great  superiority  of  the  number 
of  births  over  that  of  burials,  indicates  the  sobriety, 
•and  regular  living  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  shews  their 
good  state  of  health,  notwithstanding  their  being  emi- 
plojed  in  such  apparently  unhealthy  occupations. 

No.  2.  The  town  of  Caernarvon  is  situate  M^ithin 
the  parish  of  Llanbeblig,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
spots  in  the  district.  In  the  space  of  48  years,  the 
•number  of  births  appears  to  have  increased  from  61  to 
102  per  annum.  Here  the  spirit  of  emigration,  which 
lately  infatuated  a  great  part  of  the  Principality,  first 
manifested  itself  in  June  1797,  when  14  persons  fled 
from  a  country  they  deemed  devoted  to  destruction,  to 
enjoy  transatlantic  liberty  and  repose. 

No.  3. — Pwllheli  is  a  small  sea-port,  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Deneio,  on  the  south  side  of  the  promontory 
of  Lleyn.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  whole* 
somencss  of  fish  diet,  are  evinced  by  the  number  of 
births,  in  the  last  period,  being  far  above  double  the 
iHimber  of  burials :  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  no^ 
ticcd  under  the  pr^isent  survey,  and  only  two  instanced 
more  have  occurred,  in  Nos.  4,  and  30. 

No.  4.  Llandegai. — The  increase  of  annual  births 
from  10  to  37,  is  owing  to  the  slate  manufacture  in  Lord 
Penrhyn's  quarries* 

No.  5.— This  parish  is  commonly  called  by  the  ab» 

breviation 
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breviation  of  Aber,  lies  on  the  Menai,  just  opposite 
Beaumaris ;  and  is  inhabited  cbieflj  by  small  farmers 
and  shepherds.  The  table  shews  epidemical  diseases  to 
be  less  mdignant  now  than  heretofore. 

No.  6. — Denbigh  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  lime- 
stone eminence)  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  The  num^* 
ber  of  bouses  in  this  town  in  the  year  1699  was  330*; 
in  the  year  1797  it  amounted  to  623^  exclusive  of  some 
lately  built  and  then  unoccupied,  and  some  in  build- 
ing. In  1699,  Ruthin,  a  neighbouring  town,  had  413 
housest;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  many  bouses  have 
been  added  to  the  number  since  that  time,  excepting  a 
court  of  justice,  and  a  bouse  of  correction*  The  spirit 
of  chivalry  seems  to  have  dealt  equally  with  both  towns, 
in  leaving  each  a  remnant  of  th^  feudal  system^  the 
ruins  of  a  castle ;  but  the  spirit  of  manufacture  and 
industry  deems  to  have  exclusively  taken  its  residence 
in  Denbigh  ;  from  which  springs  its  present  superiority 
in  population  and  opulence. 

A  dispensary  for  the  relief  of  the  diseased  poor  was 
established  by  voluntary  subscription,  in  this  town,  in 
the  year  1807. 

No.  7. -^Wrexham  is  the  largest  town  within  the 
district.     In  the  first  period,  the  number  of  births  and 
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*  Lhuyd's  Itinerary.    Above  a  century  before,  the  number  of  houses 
wu  nearly  the  same :  Leland  lays—-**  There  are  leant  SO  houses  in  the 
ould  tount  ^^^  ^c  <^v  tou<^  is  3  tyxnes  as  byge  as  the  ould,** — Jtin,  v.  61. 
t  Welsh  street    -    -    -    •    -    102 
Castle  street    -    r.    .    .    .      82 
Clwyd  street    -----   109 
Mwro;  strett    *•-»-»  120 
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burials  is  equal ;  in  the  second  period,  increase  of  po- 
pnlation  advances  but  rery  slowly.  Tippling  may  be 
the  deleterious  cause,  as  there  are  55  licensed  ale«hoas«s 
in  the  parish.  The  equality  of  births^  and  burials,  ac« 
cording  to  the  statement  in  the  table,  drawn  from  the 
church  register,  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
there  are  four  or  five  dissenting  congregatiocis  in  the 
parish,  who  may  be  less  scrupulous  in  funeral  than  in 
baptismal  ceremonies; 

No^  8.  /Z[iraZ»o;f.*^The  increase  of  annual  births  from 
58  to  135,  is  owing  to  collieries  within  the  parish, 
which  have  been  worked  npon  a  large  scale  ever  iince 
wood  Ceased  to  be  the  common  fuel  of  the  country* 
Thi.  register  is  a  voucher,  that  working  ander  ground 
in  collieries  is  not  so  prejudicial  to  health  as  Lord 
Monboddo,  and  other  theorists  have  imagined. 

No.  9.  Llanj/myneich, -^^Fopnhition  appears  to  bare 
doubled  in  this  parish  within  the  present  century; 
irhich  mast  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  lime  trade,  and 
mines  of  lead  and  cine  ores. 

No.  10*-*-^S^.  Asaphy  being  a  bishop's  see,  has  tht 
appellation  of  a  city.  It  is  situate  between  the  streams 
of  the  Clwyd  and  the  Elwy,  in  the  roost  fertile  part  of 
the  vale.  From  its  being  on  the  border  of  the  lattet 
river,  it  is  called  by  the  Welsh,  Llan  Elwy ;  and  its 
English  name  is  derived  from  its  second  bishop,  Hassa, 
the  successor  of  Kentigern,  or  Cyndeym,  the  founder  of 
the  sec^  about  the  year  560. 

In  the  table,  the  annual  average  of  births  appears  to 
have  nearly  doubled  since  the  year  1720  ;  which  must 
be  owing  to  improved  agriculture  more  than  any  other 
cause  ;  for  there  are  no  manufactures,  and  the  town  is 
but  small.  The  buildings  of  note  are  the  cathedral| 
and  the  palace  built  by  the  late  bishop  Bagot. 

No.  II. 
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No.  II.  JV/bW.— This  town,  in  the  16[h  century  had 
not  above  40  bouses*.  In  1699,  Ibc  number  amounted 
to  I20t.  At  present,  Ibe  town  and  parish  contain  up- 
wards of  600  bouses.  The  situation  appears  to  be 
healthy,  the  proportion  of  birlhs  fo  burials  being  as 
114  to  60.  Of  the  longevify  of  the  inhabitants,  an 
instance  occurs  in  tlie  register  :  from  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary 1786,  to  the  15(h  of  February  following.  10  persons 
were  buried,  whose  ages  put  together,  aniounted  to  755. 

No.  12. — Holt/well,  like  Amlwch,  abounds  with 
ininersand  manufacturers ;  but  the  proportion  of  births 
to  burials  in  each  is  very  different.  In  Holywell,  in 
the  4lh  period,  they  are  so  near  an  equality  as  19f  (o 
12:  the  proportion  of  Amlwch  is  as  ISj  to  7  ;  tliere- 
forc,  its  increase  of  population  is  nearly  double  that  of 
Holywell.  Yet  Mr.  Pennant  states,  in  his  History  of 
Holywell,  that  "  though  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
the  colfon  works  has  not  been  less  than  300  for  these 
seven  years  past,  they  have  buried  but  seven  ;"  which 
is  only  one  out  of  300  annually  ;  therefore  the  killing 
principle  seems  to  be  want  of  regimen  in  aduKs. 

No.  13. — Overton  is  an  elegant  village,  situate  on 
an  eminence,  above  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Dee,  in  the 
hundred  of  Maelor,  a  detached  part  of  Flintshire ;  and 
on  the  post-road  leading  from  Shrewsbury  to  Wrex- 
ham. Tlie  rural  elegance  of  the  situation,  and  the  sa* 
lubrity  of  the  air,  prove  the  taste  of  several  genteel  f<v- 
rallies  who  come  (hereto  reside.  In  the  second  period, 
the  numberof  births  is  nearly  double  the  number  ofbu» 
rials.  The  following  extract  from  the  register,  shews 
the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants. 


•  Leland— /(IB.  v.  37. 


f  Lbuyd'i  Itincrarr. 
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In  1788    8  persons  were  buried^  whose  agesl   ^q 
uniounteci  to  ••••k*«<>*«««««<i«««MM«*M*«««««««««M««««*««  ^     .    . 

1789  11  ditto.. * «...„.-...«... 881 

1790  5  ditto „..o^......M.  398 

ny^         O     UittO  MbtMSAtAawaataaAOtatMVMMMt^MMkaa^A*****     SSuTO 

*■  '■.■■,•.  .  • 

1796    4  ditto ... .......  299 


68  68)5S82 


■« 


Average  age  a[  each  person     .  79^^ 

From  the  24tTi  of  September  1791  to  the  23d  of  Fe-, 
bruary  1792^  16  persons  died  of  the  small-pox,  whos$ 
ages  were  as  under : 

1    at       6  months  1    at      7  years 

g    _      9  —  1    _    10  _ 

1    _    11  _>  2    __    19  _« 

3—1  year  1    _    gg  -^ 

I    —      4  years  1    —    26  — 

1    —     5  ~  1    —    37  —         ; 

No.  14.— Do/geZ/ew  is  seated  in  a  narrow  rale,  at 
the  northern  skirt  of  Cadair  Idris,  and  on  the  river 
Gwynion,  a  branch  of  the  Maw,  which  <snters  the  sea 
at  Aber*Maw,  vt^/go  Barmouth,  about  10  miles:  distant. 
Jt  is  evident  the  Romans  had  nothing  todo  in  the  ground* 
plan  of  this  toitrn.  The  bfOuses  arc  just  in  the  same  or- 
i  der 
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iler  as  the  Tartars  pitch  their  tents,  when  returning  from 
a  prefatory  excursion.  However,  population  gaia» 
ground ;  not  so  much  in  the  numbw  of  births,  as  in  the 
means  of  preserving  aliTC  those  who  arc  born.  In  the 
last  century,  burials  to  births  were  as  57  to  56 ;  in  the 
present,  as  34  to  76. 

A  retailer  of  6on  mots,  richer  in  raillery  thiin  candour, 
said  of  Dolgellen,  that  "  to  be  made  a  good  town,  the 
houses  should  be  burnt,  and  the  infaabitaiits  hanged." 
Bloody  Jefferies  himself,  in  his  western  campaign  under 
James  II.  could  hardly  bare  pronounced  a  more  hu- 
mane sentence. 

No.  15, — The  advance  in  the  population  of  Tywyn 
had  its  rise  in  improved  agriculture ;  and  from  the  vil- 
lage becoming  a  town,  in  consequence  of  ils  being  tbc 
resort  of  a  great  nambcr  of  strangers  in  the  bathing 
season. 

No.  16, — Bo/«  is  a  neat  small  town,  at  (he  outlet  of 
the  lake  called  Llyn  Tegid  ;  which  in  English  maps 
and  topography,  is  unaccountably  called  Pemble 
mere,  being,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  gibberish  word 
for  Ptnlli/n  mere ;  Pcnllyn  being  the  name  of  tbc  hun- 
dred, which  had  its  name  originally  from  the  lake  it- 
self. The  annual  number  of  births  has  advanced  only 
seven  in  about  60  years ;  and  tlie  number  of  burials  is 
stationary.  But  church  registers  may  mislead  the  po- 
litical arithmetician,  where  schism  has  a  numerous  party: 
and  whether  the  proximily  of  a  lake  of  about  12  miles 
in  circumference,  in  a  cold  climate,  may  not  affect  the 
scale  of  longevity,  is  a  question ;  for  intemperance  can- 
not be  here  accused  of  curtailing  the  thread  of  life. 

No.   18. —  Wehh  Pool,  a  well  built  town,  coRsislin^ 

of  two  streets,   crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  w 

situate  near  Fonys  Castle,  oa  the  northern  »idc  of  the 

fertile 


^^  No.  1 

^^H  '     of  two  I 
^^H       situate  m 
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fertile  vale  of  Severn.  In  (he  reffister,  the  j>irths  to  the 
bnrials  are  as  three  to  two:  formerly,  as  the  case  wm^ 
ia  general,  the  numbers  were. much  nearer  an^^ualhy.^ 

Among  several  public  works  lately  compleited  in  this 
county,  is  a  town-hall  at  this  place,  built  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  a  few  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  easing 
the  county  of  a  rate.  It  consists  of  a  commodious* 
corn-market  place,  a  separate  apartment  fat  the  sate  of 
other  articles,  and  a  spacious  court  of  great  sessions.' 
On  the  second  floor  is  the  county -hall  room,  64  feet 
long,,g5  broad,  and  18  high  ;  with  a  grand-jury  room-* 
adjoining.  In  the  large  room  the  flannel  market- is. held, 
once  a  fortnight,  on  Monday.  t 

No.  19. — Neither  the  Army,  Navy,  Lond(Hi,or  any 
oth^r  place,  have  been  much  indebted  to  Llanvyllin  for 
a  supply  of  men  ;  for  how  many  sovever  it  emits,  it  re* 
quires  nearly  an  equal  number  in  return,  from  other 
parts,  to  support  its  own  population.  Upon  an  average 
of  122  years  from  1665  to  1787,  the  number  of  births 
to  that  of  burials  is  as  much  upon  an  equality  as  39  is 
to  37  ;  although  both  soil  and  climate  combine  to  ren- 
der the  spot  salubrious.  The  inhabitants  of  the  stock- 
ing district  in  Meirionyddshire,  go  bare- legged  them- 
selves, in  order  to  accommodate  strangers  with  the  best 
of  their  manufacture.  The  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  parish  is  just  the  reverse  ;  they  enjoy  the 
flrst-fruits  of  their  own  manufacture.  Llanvyllin  has 
always  been  noted  for  brewing  the  best  ale  within  His 
Majesty's  dominions  ;  and  consequently,  the  sjirit  of 
malt  may  with  certainty  .be  pronounced  to  be  tiie 
anaretta  *,  or  destroying  angel,  of  the  place.  Fiom' 
—    ■■  -  •      --•  -       ■  — 

*  Accocdipg  to  Arabian  Philosophy,  every  person  has  his  Anaretta 
and  Alchochodon ;  his  destroying  and  guardian  angel, 

ir.  WALES.]  eg  the 
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%ht  year  17S8  i5  1737^  (lie  rturdber  ef  bftths  i9BB  tOi^ 
ind  of  burials  496.  Of  lat^^  tbe  brewers  have  oombincd 
to  dfaw  ibeir  ale  smaller  I  and  coiite(}ttenUy|^  the  pro^ 
pbtiiofi  ef  births  to  burials  has  been  axlvaneed  to  Ibe 
coinmoit  staitdihi  of  fobr  td  three. 

In  th^  register  oecUrs*  in  instaoice  of  the  longeviijr  of 
a  miurrled  pair.  Tbeit  day  df  marriage  was  Sept.  I^ 
1793^  Mid  th^jr  were  both  aUve  ia  1798y  tlie  »aa  is  bis 
SStii^  and  bis  wife  iki  ber  Sdik  jrsar. 

IVclk  SO^  SI)  and  9&»  shew  the  rc^fllbr  progress  of 
the  increase  of  population  ill  doufttrjr  parish^. 

Nd.  23.^»-Thfe  popiilatioB  of  JAan^tkmH  was  acclh 
yately  taken  in  1797.  One  htind ti^  and  setea  foniiln% 
iBhabiting  100  hanse^^  araoutited  to  MS  per^bqs ;  be- 
ing jiiU  bl  pelwMis  tb  a  boave :  their  oc€«|>atioa»  oofti* 
leg  tindbr  thd  following  denominatiotis : 

Farmers,  married,  S6^  with  their  wiyejs  ....»••...••       5!^ 

X/HIO  Wr  ICIOWCFS     faoeeoe*eao«ee#seeeMte*e«aeee««««e*e»eMe««ee  %i 

Ditto          bachelors   ••••• .....•• • «...••  1 

Ditto          widows ..••« 1 

Labourers  in  husbandry^  married  32,  with  their  1  ^ 

wives    o.....^...^. ...« «••.•.••••  ^ 

Ditto          widowers  ^..^.  3 

House  mates,  married,  3,  with  their  wives  ......  6 

Ditto          bachelors  „ 2 

Paupers,    widows    ^^,.,..  18 

Ditto          spinsters i 

Artificers,  married,  19,  with  their  wives  ..........  ^ 

Ditto          unmarried ^ ^.  5 

Innkeepers,  2,  with  their  wives  4 

Professor  of  music,  1,   and  wife  g 

Carried  over  ...m.........      gOi 

Millers, 


Brought  forward  ..4^^.^ ;..,..>•.•*...••....  S91 

Millers,  S,  and  their  wives  •••^•••....^o..««oom.*— •%  4 

SMCon,  and  wife  ...- •;.«•••..«•.••..«....  t 

(Soils,  with  their  panentd  •..^•..•-mm.«..m.«m.m^— ....  106 

DMgfaier^,  with  ditto  •.••M.M.i...M^.o.....M......kMO#^.  1  Iff 

persons,  one  of  each  sex  •••••^. «•..*•••••  tl 


Males          259 1                                    eos 
Females      266  J  

\ 

The  acreage  of  the  parish  is  about  3700;  a  little 
more  than  seven  acres  per  head. 

No*  S4»-^The  mlmber  of  births  within  the  parish  of 
Meivodf  in  the  third  period,  is  nearly  double  ^mt  of 
burials ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  90  to  51. 

As  a  refutation  of  the  reveries  of  the  author  ct 
Thelyphtbora,  the  champion  of  polygamy,  it  is  worthy 
of  ranark,  how  near  the  number  of  females  born,  is  to 
that  of  males,  within  any  giren  space.  Within  the 
fMirtsh  of  Meivod,  in  96  years,  taken  at  four  different 
periods,  from  165t  to  1795,  there  werfe  ehristened  1809 
fdales,  and  1710  females  ;  which  divided  by  the  nnm* 
"ber  of  years,  will  give  the  average  of  19|  tnales  and 
17-J4  females  per  year.  The  average  of  births  in  sevctt 
jwsy  vh.  1710,  1720,  1730,  1740,  1750,  1760,  and 
1770,  was  19f  males,  and  17^  fem;iles;  and  in  dine 
years,  from  1790  to  1788,  the  average  of  males  was  SO^ 
mnd,  of  females  20f .  This  small  superiorily  in  the 
number  of  males,  which  may  be  nearly  proportionate 
thronghotrt  every  part  of  the  globe,  may  have  beefl  de- 
signed by  Providence  as  a  stipply  for  the  several  call- 
ings and  casualties  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  ex« 

G  g  2  posed  • 
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posed;    apd,  ponsequentlj,  more  subject   to   sudden 
deaths  tfaan  the  other  sex. 

.  In  GuilsQel^,  an  adjoining  parish,  the  proportioft 
has  beea  nearly  the  s^me.  In  40  years,  taken  at  four 
several  periods,  from  157$  to  1796,  there  were  97o 
m^Ies  and  813  females  baptized  ;  the  annaul  propor^ 
tion  being  as  24  to  30.  As  to  the  number  of  each  sex 
buried,  the  case  is  generally  reversed,  in  country  par 
fishes,  owing  iq  tlie  greater  emigration  of  males  thaa 
females  into  other  parts.  In  the  above  period  of  96 
years,  1485  males  and  1571  females  were  buried,  in  the 
parish  of  Meivod^  the  annual  average  being  15f  males 
^nd  l&i-^^  females*  In  Guilsfield,  in  the  aforementioned 
space  of40  years,  the  numbers  of  each  sex  buried, 
were  nearly  equi|l ;  tbp  annukl  ayerage  being  16^  males 
lind  1^  females* 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Meiyod  was  acci^r 
fately  taken  in  the  year  1798,  when  S9S  houses  were 
found  to  contain  lt)49  inhabitants,  being  upwards  of 
5f  persons  to  a  house.  The  number  of  farmers,  la* 
bourers,  artificers,  &c.,  may  he  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  No.  23;  and  in  all  country  parishes, 
where  agriculture  is  the  main  pni^suit. 

Tso.  26.— 5^  Brides  is  tlu  oiily  parish  observed 
within  the  district,  to  have  its  births  and  burials  regi{« 
tered  according  to  tbe  plan  adopted  in  some  parts  of 
JBngland  about  the  year  1739;  and  appointed,  by  go» 
yernroent  authprity,  to  be  correctly  kept  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  since  the  year  1755*. 

The  heads  of  th^  colun^ns  in  both  registers  are  as 
follow. 


^^ 


♦  See  Fhil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixv.  fart  2. 

I.  Name 
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L  II. 

1-.  Name  and  surname  of  1.  Nam^  and  surname  of 

the  child.  the  deceased. 

!?•  Name  of  the  father  and  S!.  Itelation,  addltioil|  or 

mother.  profettion. 

3.  Place  of  abode  of  the  3.  I^laoe  of  abode. 

father  and  mother. 

4.  Addition,  or  profession.  4.  Age« 

5.  Child  when  born.  5.  When  died. 

6.  When  baptized.  6.  Of  what  disease. 

7.  When  buried. 

Although  this  plan  may  be  known  all  over  the  six 
counties,  yet  it  is  here  inserted  as  a  memento^  thut  it  may 
be  recommended  and  adopted  within  ttety  parish; 
especially  the  mode  of  entering  burials ;  whicb^  wbea 
correctly  kept*,  and  compared  with  diaries  of  the  sea« 
sons,  local  and  relative  situations,  and  other  circnm« 
stances,  may  afford  a  iioftd  of  materials  to  those  who 
study  the  natural  histcHry  of  man. 

In  the  roister  of  baptisms,  a  dbtinction  between  the 
day  when  born^  and  when  baptized,  seems  to  be  the 
most  material  point  to  be  observed^  in  addition  to  what 
is  commonly  entered  in  every  register:  the  maiden 
name  of  the  mother  might  also  obviate  some  cases  of 
dispute  respecting  right  of  inheritance.  To  see  that 
births  be  methodically  registered,  it  the  province  of 
lawyers;  and  deaths  should  be  left  to  the  Cue  of  tbe 
pupils  of  Galen  and  Paracekus. 


*  Bf  the  nuaktutf  and  soc  bjr  9€MXqdm* 
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Observations  deduced  from  St,  Bride's  Register, 

Id  two  periods^  from  1759  to  1767,  and  from  1783 
to  1796)  being  S3  years,  were  buried  86  persons  at  and 
above  70  ye^rs  of  age,  of  the  following  denominations ; 


Denomintifleii. 

TloT 

Ages  put 

Age  of  the 

Ditto 

Ave- 

• 

together. 

Youngest 

of  the 

rage. 

' 

Eldest. 

Married  men    . . 

16 

1246 

n 

«9 

774 

Married  woman 

14 

1032 

70 

80 

73f 

Widowers 

23 

1864 

70 

96 

81A 

Widows     

31 

2511 

70 

100 

81 

Spinsters 

2 

160 

76 

84 

80 

In, the  16  mtermediate  years  between  1767  and  178S, 
the  denominations  of  the  persoiis  baried  were  entirely 
omitted  ;  but  in  IS  years  of  that  space,  wherein  ages 
ijtere  specified,  the  numbers  of  both  sexes  that  reached 
the  septnagenal  period  were  as  under  : 


Men   •  • 
Women 


23— ages  put  together  1778 — eldest  86 — average  77^?^ 
34     2691     .•••     96     79^ 


From  the  20th  of  April,  1785,  to  the  2d  of  January, 
1791,  were  buried  96  persons,  who  died  of  the  follow- 
ing evident,  and  supposed,  diseases  : 

Infants,  of  convulsions,  &c ••• 6 

In  child-birth   1 


Ismail* pox  •••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••••••^••^•••••••••••••••••••••••••••c    o 

Fevers    ...^ , •  26 

Rheumatism    -...••.••- ....• -•     1 

Colic,  and  visceral  disorders  •••—.••• ••«    3 

Dropsy •«.••••« .^.•.    3 

Consumptions,  and  premature  decays  of  Nature  ....  31 

Old  age 17 

Doubtful,  and  omitted  .....mm .••..•••••.••..... 2 

No.  28. 
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No,  2S.  Bardsei/,  an  island  on  Ihe  CaernarTonshire 
coast,  is  about  a  mil<^  anJ  a  half  long  bj  a  mile  broad, 
lis  population  in  the  year  1740  was  40  persons,  and  iti   ! 
rent  40/.     It  is  lett  at  present  for  100  guineas  ;  and  ia  j 
August  1798,  there  were   10  houses  iiihabilcd  b^  60  1 
persons.      It  is   extra-parochial,    exempt   from  bothj 
tithes  and  taxes.     The  inhabitants  have  tlielr  births  -j 
and  burials  registered  at  Abcrdaron,  from  which  they  J 
arc  separated  by  a  rapid  channel  five  miles  broad  ;  and.] 
their  market-town  is  Liverpool,  above  fiO  miles  distant* 
The  products  of  the  island  arc  cattle,  tlieep,  polaloayJ 
oats,  and  barley. 

In  the  parishes  inserted  in  the  aforegmng  table,  pa-  ] 
pulalion  is  almost  uniformly  upon  the  advance  ;  aofl  I 
Ihe  cause  of  its  appearing  rcfrograde,  during  some  par-^ 
ticular  periods,  may  becsplained.     Ia  the  parishes  of 
Meivod,  Guils&eld,  and  8t.  Bride's*,  Ihe  numbers  of 
births,  in  (he  earlier  purl  of  the  eightccnlii  century,  vtC 
inferior  to  those  of  preceding  periods ;  and  can  be  ae* 
counted  fur  by  a  chapel  of  ease  having  been  built, 
about  the  close  of  (he  seveuleejilh  century,  at  Penrhos, 
where  the  three  parishes  meet  j  and  where  many  of  tlie 
most  contiguous  iiihabitanis  have  ever  since  registered 
their  baptisms  and  burials- 

It  remains  to  be  remarited,  that  Ihe  registers  froQi 
-which  these  extracts  are  taken,  have  every  appearance 
of  having  been  correctly  kept.  OlLers  have  Ijeeu  ob- 
served of  a  different  stamp ;  upon  which  no  reliau^ 
could  be  placed,  and  from  tlicm  no  extracts  were  made. 
It  is  to  be  wished  tlieir  custody  were  taken  from  tbc 
hands  of  careless  sextons,  whose  orthogriphy  may  ftf 
quently  puzzle  the  most  profound  decyplierer. 


>  Nm.  S4i  3£,  iai  W. 
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Some  Materials  for  a  Table,  shewing  the  Locality  of 
Epidemical  Diseases;  and  thai  Years  fatal  to  Po- 
pulation in  some  Paris,  are  favourable  to  it  in 
others. 


S 

1 

3    1 

parishes. 

E  B     -^ 

ObservHlions. 

1 

6 

M 

S5 

DolgeUeu      \ 

16W 

103 

679 

S9 

178!) 

U 

793 

34 

Llandrillo     ■  ■ 

1794 

21 

1795 

e 

Tywen....J 

1606 

4S 

(iB9 

7 

iras 

94o 

1T91 

12 

a  Whereof  35  were  buried  in 

pwUbeli  ■■■■ 

1763 

33 

1761 

0 

the  month  of  April, 

Caeman'on  \ 

mr 

SS 

1748 

;n> 

1788 

ISib 

1787 

40 

6  Wbereof  6G  were  io&uta. 

1789 

109 

Uandegai     •■ 

1S74 

30 

1675 

2f 

c  Avemge  of  the  decade,  SA. 

( 

1)391 

111 

1693 

37 

Denbigh.-? 

irao 

80 

1752 

4i2 

i 

1794 

78 

1796 

44 

Amlwch   ..- 

1792 

148 

1795 

89(/ 

rfAverageof  5  jears,  III. 

St.  Bride's    \ 

1737 

aae  i7ae 

16 

e  Sin  in  April,  aud  sis  in  Sep- 

17'J!l 

41/|  — 

tember. 

t 

179. 

'J9g'n93 

lU 

/Seven  in  August,  and   18  in 

W.exliara    ■ 

1T7L 

949  1179^ 

la 

;jeptemb«r. 

f 

ITS 

■H  \mo 

g  W hereof  onlj  l«a  were  above 

Lbnen'jl 

17fi 

•20 

i7a3 

10 

70. 

17M 

15 

1745 

d 

*  Whereof  six  wiire  ab-ve  70. 

i 

174 

16 

Weiih  Pool  j 

174 
179 

70 

J4 

1748 

1797 

is 

37 

GmbHeld      j 

153 
179 

50 

i5Ba 

1794 

14 

39 

i 

17* 

^S 

17SU(   17 

LlanTBii  -  -  i 

179C 

43( 

.  Wht^reof  la  died  mApnl  uikd 

* 

179 

69tl  -  1  - 

M«)-. 

LlBTivyllin    . 

lee 

4B  lltiju    IT 

k  Whereof  60  died  frooi  Ftb. 

Overlon    ■■ 

m 

40  '1700    10 

ith  10  Sep*.  90th. 

Mold    

lis 

100  hlid    5S 

( 

—  |l68(t   34 

179 

51  :i795   *S 

i 

llBO 

53  11793   SO 
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Since  the  passing  of  the  Population  Act,  tnore  satisfac* 
tory  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject.  The  re- 
turns for  North  Wales  amounted  to  352,785  ;  which  in 
proportion  to  the  acreage  is  as  1  to  8  ;  and  not  as  1  to 
9,  as  conjectured  in  the  foregoing  calculation  in  1799. 

The  Editors  of  Rees^s  New  Cyclopaedia  quote 
Houghton  (in  acre)j  that  in  Flintshire  there  are  51 
acres  to  each  house ;  and  in  Meirionyddshire  193  acres. 
Such  a  ratio  reduces  the  population  to  less  than  one 
half  of  what  it  is  now  ascertained  to  be.  According  to 
the  number  of  persons  rieturned,  and  the  number  of 
^res  by  Mi*.  Evans's  Survey,  the  following  is  the  pra« 
portioa.  c^^cre^.toeach  pmoa  in  the  several  counties: 

f'  -  • 

Aareu 

Flintshire  •« .«..•..•••.•••..•.•«•.•..•.«  4t+ 

jfjingiescy   .•^•••••«^...«.M«.*»MMOM*«**f*..«  %f    ]* 

Denbigh •••...••.•••••«....om..«  6|  — 

Caernarvon   ••.•••..•••....«•.••••...•••••.«•  7|  -f" 

Montgomery   •••••••m......m.*mm......«..  IO4  — — 

xKivirionycici  •««•••.«•«.•.•«.«•.««•••••••••••.•  ji^'t  1* 

In  the  total  amount  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  number  of  males  exceeds  that  of 
females;  in  Wales  alone,  the  amount  appears  reversed: 
and  is  owing  probably  to  the  Welsh  militia  being 
quartered  in  England  at  the  time.  In  all  the  registers 
examined  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  on  the  subject  of 
this  Section,  the  births  of  the  sexes,  upon  an  averagt 
of  from  10  to  SO  yeans,  &c.  are  remarkably  equal:  the 
majority^  if  any,  is  on  the  male  side. 
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CrtAP.  XVI. 


OBSTACLESTO  IMPROVEMENT. 


IT  was  supposed  by  an  ingenious  foreign  writer*, 
t&at  tbe  Hercules  of  ancienft  mythology  was  no  other 
than  the  symbol  or  genius  of  agriculture  ;  and  Ihat  bis 
tvtelve  labours  represented — the  clearing  of  woodlands— -% 
tbe  draining  of  marshes— the  irrigation  of  parched 
lands — the  fertilizing  of  sterile  soils  by  tillage  and  ma- 
nure— the  destruction  of  noxious,  and  tbe  subjdgation 
of  useful,  animals— and  such  other  feats  as  rendered 
those  who  perfotmed  tfaem  Worthy  of  immortal  honour. 
If  this  allegory  will  bear  application,  Hercule?  must 
not  rest  on  the  Summit  of  high  Olympus ;  ther^  remain 
for  him  labours  yet  unachieved ;  and,  among  others— 
the  removal  of  the  obstacles  to  improvement,  whipb  ex- 
ist within  this  district. 

^'  Moles,  small  birds,  and  magpies,^  ai^  included, 
by  some  writers,  in  the  catalogue  of  obstacles ;  but 
would  probably,  be  found  wrongly  accused,  were  the 
great  chain  of  the  economy  of  nature  philosophically 
examined.  Naturalists  furnish  us  with  numerous  in^ 
stances  of  the  utility  of  several  animals,  which  we  too 
hastily  throw  into  the  class  of  vermin.  Specqlative-^ 
men  differ  widely  as  to  the  number  of  natural  evils  : 
some  cynics  multiply  them  ad  wJinUum ;  but  upon 

•  M.  de  Gebelin,  in  his  Le  Monde  Primitif, 

more 
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move  mature  and  profound  reiSectioii^  tliey  might  ba 
reduced  to  a  very  few. 

Tke  real  obstacles  to  improTeroeiit  hare  imu  *  ooca- 
fiioiially  touched  upon  in  the  dilSerent  Sectiona  of  th||: 
jReport :  some  are  local,  others  general. 

Bleakness  of  exposure,  oiving  to  the  want  of  fcKces 
and  plantations,  and  the  coal-tax,  are  evib  peculiar  to 
Anglesey,  and  the  maritime  parts  of  the  couott^  oC 
Caernarvon,  Denbigh,  and  Meirionydd. 

Stony  soils,  which  would  require  a  Bum  double  their 
fee'simple  value,  when  improved,  to  render  them  anu* 
ble*<--ai«  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  retain  waste 
several  thousands  of  acres  in  tke  hiliy  parts  of  tho 
district. 

Want  of  traveUaUe  roads,  great  distance  from  lime, 
and  deictency  iu  the  quantity  of  other  mannres-^im- 
pedethe  progress  of  improvements  in  other  tracts. 

That  long  leases  are  obstacles  to  improvement,  maj 
Mem  a  paradox  ;  but  to  prove  the  fact,  many  estates  ia 
England,  as  well  as  Wales,  may  be  instanced  as  eases 
in  point,  when  in  the  possession  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  men. 

Noo-residenoe  of  proprietors  is  too  general,  and  too^ 
obvious  in  its  e&ct« 

Overvakiii^of  land  by  strangers,  who  do  it  at  some* 
thing  like  a  per-centage  upon  the  advance ;  and  thai: 
frequently,  without  making  any  allowances  for  relative 
situations. 

,  Want  of  mutual  confidence  between  landlord  and 
leBaat. 

Oontesled  county  elections,  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
of  inveteracy,  and  other  circumstances  which  may  rea« 
der  proprietors  averse  from  reciprocal  accoiriniodations 
in  the  sale  or  exchange  of  mixed  property,  as  well 

a« 
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at  from  a  concurrence  in  promoting  general  improve' 
ments. 

Want  of  power  in  magistrates  to  compel  refractorjr 
jiei^ons  to  open  their  main  drains,  or  water-coo rses,  in- 
stead of  Ihe  present  hapless  e.^pedient  of  having  recoarse 
to  an  action  at  common  law*. 

Too  firm  an  adherence  to  superstitious  customs  t: 
men  capable  uf  conviction  should  be  reasoned  out  of 
their  error,  and  fools  laughed  out  of  their  folly.  All 
the^  arc  obstacles,  and  some  of  them  easily  remove- 
able. 

But  Ihe  task  of  diverting  llie  superabundant  streams 
ofweallh  from  their  present  wayward  channels,  "to 
make  plenty  smile  o'er  desart  waste" — to  enclose  the 
open  and  common  lands — to  cause  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment to  pervade  the  whole,  which  would  require  ten 
times  the  cnpilal  now  bestowed  upon  agriculture — are 
labours  truly  herculean.  Want  of  capital  in  the  far< 
mers,  is  the  obstacle  of  obstacles  ;  remove  that,  and 
others  will  be  easier  removed.  The  effect  of  that  want 
is  shewn  in  theScclion  on  Leases. 

Were  the  deficiency  of  capital  supplied,  another 
obstacle  would  present  itself — the  want  of  hands;  we 
need  men,  as  well  as  money,  lo  carry  on  extensive  ira- 
provemenls.  Although  theanuual  increase  of  popula- 
tion  within  the  six  counties  may  be   rated  at  about 


>  Such  aa  ofreDder  agaimt  the  public  good  may  be  indicicil  at  the 
Court  Bajon,  and  fined  [a  a  sum  not  eiceeding  40r.  twice  in  the  yeai^ 
until  his  refracloriness  become  more  pliant :  but  if  the  patient  siill  ciw- 
tiune  obstio^ile,  hrs  eate  will  reijuLre  a  larger  dusc  o(  emolUcDU  from  the 
Coutt  □(  Great  Sessions. 

f  Such  as  not  killing  hogs,  or  sowing  some  particniar  grains  at  the  new 
and  not  caatcsting  Iambi  when  tke  tea  Ilowi,  &c.  &c. 
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3600*;  yet  very  near  that  number  yearly  emigrate,  and 
much  more  on  seasons  of  emergency  to  snpply  the  calls 
of  the  state,  and  to  recruit  populous  towns  and  maim* 
factories,  especially  that  chary bdian  gulph,  the  metro* 
polis,  so  deservedly  called  by  writers,  ^'  the  grare  of 
the  human  species/'  Agricultural  popnlatioD,  there* 
fore,  is  inadequate  to  a  general  improved  cultivation. 

There  are  numbers  of  beings  who  ought  to  be  mevi^ 
herty  and  not  excrescences  of  the  communify.  The 
vagrant  ad  siHHild  be  put  in  farce  more  rigorooslj. 
Pedlars  of  all  kinds  should  be  taxed  so  high  as  in  ef» 
feet  to  be  prohibited.  Society  stands  not  in  need  of 
such  mcB  t  they  should  be  coropdled  to  enlist  as  no* 
lunteciB  iwder  the  deserted  banners  of  agricaltaie.  Tlie 
sn-coasts  and  rivers  swarm  with  half-starved  fisbcmcs  ; 
and  were  the  abuses  oi  fisheries  cnnvcted,  we  might  he 
waoK  amply  supplied  by  one-toith  of  their  nwmber.  Im 
sonK  places,  in  the  harvest  season,  one  man  m%hl  do 
the  woik  of  three,  were  scythes  used,  to  the  total  tx^ 
dttsinn  of  icaping4Books,  rzorpting  far  wheat.  Cn- 
died  scythes  t,  sach  as  are  caUcd  Siksian  acythcs  in 
the  Rtpaimj  of  Arts  :^,  aie  well  adapted  to  cwt  neoit 
kinds  of  ginin,  in  the  neatest  manner.  Itwwnldbtwell 
worth  the  while  €A  the  bmmen  of  MeiriowyddUbiie,  and 
othrr  places,  wkwe  kbonms  aie  nnirrnitimwd  tn 
jDOwug,  to  gti  men  firom  the  lowlands  of  Peringhilunt 
or  Montgomeiyshife,to  leach  ibemthenaeef  thescythes 
llr.  Corbel  fawnd  this  to  br  alnolntely  nccrnary,  when 
by  drainiag  and  irrigalieo  be  had  trdbkd  bis  csops  of 
kly. 

$%^  xxr. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT.   I,-^A0RICULTURAI.  80CWT1BS. 

THE  modern  Druids  of  Anglesey^  io  priority  of 
institution,  claiin  tbe  lead :  and  they  surpass  those  of 
tbe  ancient  fraternity  in  their  attempts  to  improve  tbe 
cuUivatipn  of  their  once  famed  Mona.  Instead  of  as* 
sembling  in  tbe  sacred  groves  of  the^fenai,  aroond 
massy  cromlechs  reeking  with  tbe  blood  of  victimsy  ia 
imitation  of  their  ancestors;  they  now  meet  in  a  place 
ssore  congenial  with  tlie  tenets  of  novel  Droidisni)  the 
inn  at  Beaumaris ;  where  tbe  arch-druid  and  his  con- 
clave decide  the  claims  of  competitors  to  prizes  pro- 
posed by  them  tbe  preceding  year ;  such  as  for  tbe 
greatest  number  of  roods  of  quicksets,  planted  in  throe 
rows ;  for  the  best  crop  of  turnips ;  for  the  greatest 
number  of  acres  of  moory,  or  springy  land  drained ; 
and  such  other  necessary  improvements :  but  what 
gave  this  Society  the  greatest  credit  in  the  eye  of  phitan« 
thropy,  is  their  premium  for  saving  sufferers  in  cases  ^ 
shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  Anglesey. 

2.  The  Farmers'  Club,  a  society  of  from  10  to  15 
members,  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  meet  monthly,  to  report 
progress  for  reciprocal  information.  Two  of  their  late 
resolutions  were,  1st,  to  establish  a  wool-fair  at  Den* 
high,  on  the  28th  of  June  in  each  year;  and  Sdly,  to 

change 
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chetkge  the  commencetnent  of  the  year  of  servants  firom 
Ihe  1st  of  May  to  the  lit  of  Jaauary  :  botU  of  these 
are  well  calculated  for  the  public  good.  Fam  fbr  the 
diiposd  of  the  produce  of  every  coantty,  should  be 
established  ui  the  most  coDVenieiit  places  irilhiii  that 
country* 

3.  Intbe.yiBat  1796^  an  Agriciiltiiml  Society,  con* 
sisting  of  about  100  members,  was  established  at 
Wrexham,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn, 
Bart.  The  boundary  of  the  district  wherein  the  pre^^ 
tniutes  of  the  Society  are  claimable,  is.  the  circumfe* 
fehce  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  40  nriles>  taking 
Wfexham  far  the  centre«  The  pnsmittms  ore,  as  vsoal^ 
divided  into  classes  ;  the  tsl  and  3d,  rc^gard  tillage  $ 
tlie  5d  and  4lb,  live  stock  ;  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  bees^ 
and  cottage  indasti7;  the  8th,  dtb,  10th,  and  lltfa^ 
f  aral  and  domestic  economy,  labour  and  jfobriety  of 
the  poor*  Tlie  premiums  are  frdm  one  to  iSve  gniaeiis 
te  tenants;  and  silver  medals,  when  the  priitcs  art 
claimed  by  the  proprietors  of  their  own  farms. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  this  Society,  the  patriotic  Baronet, 
in  the  year  1806,  instituted  an  annual  show  of  cattle  at 
Wynnstay,  where  premiums  are  adjudged  for  the  best 
of  every  species  of  stock ;  as  well  as  for  ploughing  within 
the  season,  the  greatest  ntimber  of  acres,  with  two 
horses  a^-breast,  without  a  driver,  lA  the  most  approved 
manner. 

4.  In  the  year  180?,  an  Agricultural  Socidy,  called 
the  Meirionyddshire,  was  founded  at  Dolgelleu,  under 
the  patronage  of  Sit  R.  W.  Vanghan,  Bart,  member 
for  the  county.  A  wise  regulation  has  been  adopted 
by  this  society,  viz.  that  of  proposing  a  premium  for 
the  best  green  crop,  turnips,  &c.  in  every  hundred  of 
ihe  coimty  separately ,  as  well  as  for  the  county  at  large ; 

which, 
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ithich,  considering  the  existing;  difference  in  soil,  situa- 
tion, &c.  pills  tbc  competitors  more  upon  an  equality 
fur  a  fair  start. 

Another  society  was  proposed  to  be  eslablislied  in  t)i« 
eastern  subdivision  of  this  county,  in  180S,  to  be  called 
the  Penllyn  and  Edeyrnion  Agricultural  Society. 

5.  The  CaernaivoDsIiire  Agricultural  Society,  found* 
ed  inlS07. 

6.  The  Anglesey  Agricultural  Society,  instituted  in 
the  year  1808. 

These  several  county  societies  are  well  supported  and 
attended  by  their  respective  members;  and  if  isto  be 
hoped  they  ivill  persevere  in  their  laudable  undertakings, 
until  their  beneficial  efFi;cts  will  become  evident  in  every 
department  of  rural  ecojtomy.  The  two  latter  societies 
bavc  adopted  a  prudent  re^ulaiion,  in  proposing  pre* 
tniums  to  lenauts  for  several  kinds  of  improvements,  to 
which  landed  proprietors  have  no  claim.  This  is  but 
fair :  it  answers  no  good  end  to  ms.tcb  Merlins  against 
Arabians. 

Flintshire  and  Montgomeryshire  are  blanks  in  this 
Section. 

Exclusive  of  public  societies,  premitimsforfheencou- 
ragement  of  agriculture  are  given  by  private  iodividuals. 

Sir  John  Williams,  of  Budcluyddan,  Bart,  has  for 
some  years  distribiilcd  premiums  annually  among  the 
most  deserving  of  his  tenants. 

Tbc  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  has  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  farmers  of  the  parish  of  RImddlan  out  of  their 
lethargy.  He  gives  five  guineas  for  the  best  crop  of 
turnips;  and  three  guineas  for  the  best  crop  of  wheat 
upon  a  fallow,  manured  only  with  lime  compost.  .\U 
the  competitors  share  of  the  feast,  on  the  day  of  deci- 
sion; and  the  victors,  beside  their  premiumG,  have  the 
honour. 
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honourable  distinction  of  being  crowned  with  th^  gar- 
lands of  Ceres,  by  some  of  the  ladies  present.  Tbi^ 
stimulus,  small  as  it  may  appear,  compared  with  ih($ 
exertions  of  large  societies,  has  had  great  effect  in  Ex- 
citing a  spirit  of  iniprovement:  by  its  riieahs,  linie 
compost  has  become  the  general  manure  tor  grain  in 
that  neighbourhood ;  and,  consequently,  the  faroi- 
yard  ptodiic^  iis  preserved  entirely  for  grass-lan^j. , 


SECT.    II.—- >W£IGHT8   AND  MEASURES. 

The  evil  arising  from  a  variety  of  weights  and  mea* 
tfures,  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  The  difficulty  of 
redlining  them  id  the  Exchequer  and  Winchester  stand-^ 
strds,  for  the  information  and  accommodation  of 
strangers,  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  com« 
plaint.  Every  person  concerned  is  acquainted  with  the 
lolcal  weights  and  measures  of  the  district  wherein  he^ 
has  commerce;  and  can  readily  reduce  them  to  those 
of  another  neighbouring  market. 

The  inhabitants  of  Anglesey  and  Caernarvonshire,' 
would  not  be  at  all  embarrassed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Winchester  measure.     Their  measure  is  in  fact  the* 
same,  and  only  expressed  by  differetit  denominations  ; 
a§  appears  by  the  following  table. 


quarts 

i  Gallon 
1       1 

l 

4 

16 

4 

Kibm 

1    . 

Bubhe 
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32 
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64 

16 
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2 

Stored 
1 

I 
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128 
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Ilobed 
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256 
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4' 

1 
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1 

\, 


Peget,  or  a  Win- 
cliester  quarter. 
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In  Llejn,  PwUbeli  market,  &c.  the  subdivisions  of 
tbe  p^et  are  the  same  in  quantity  ;  and  differ  t>nljr  in 
tiames. 

In  the  above  table,  the  Anglesey  and  Caernarvonshire 
liobed  is  equal  to  four  Winchester  bushels.  The  Den- 
bighshire, Flintshire,  and  Meirionyddshire  faobed,  is 
different,  though  ealled  by  the  same  name,  ^x>ntaihing 
only  80  quarts  ;  so  tliat  two  of  the*  latter  hobeds  are 
equal  to  five  Winchester  bushels. 

In  Montgomeryshire,  a  cylindrical  vessel,  containing 
SO  quarts,  is  called  a  hoop*j  two  of  such  hoops  make 
a  strike  or  measure ;  and  two  strikes  or  measures  make 
a  bushel  of  80  quarts,  equal  to^a  Denbighshire  bobed* 
A  bushel  of  oats,  at  Welsh  Pool,  is  seven  hoops  or 
lialf-strikes,  heaped.  A  bushel  of  malt  is  nine-tenths 
of  the  corn-measure..  In  different  markets,  the  hobeds 
vsity  from  80  to  84  quarts ;  and  some  inn-keepers^  it 
ijssaidy  have  different  measures  iu  the  same  -market- 
town;  wishing  at  one  time  to  please  the  buyer,  and  at 
another  time  the  seller.  Some  strikes  are  said  to  be 
only  seven-eigliths  of  the  40  quarts. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are,  in  fact,  but  two  kinds 
of  iCorn-measure  in  the  six  counties;  although  disguised 
by  dii&rent  denominations  and  subdivisions. 

In  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  a  part  of  Flintshire^ 
although  grain  be  nominally  sold  by  the  hobed  mea* 
sure,  yet  it  is  virtually  sold  by  weight;  excepting  bar- 
ley to  the  maltsters,  which  is  always  measured,  allow- 
ing a  scorage,  or  21  hobeds  for  20.  When  farmers 
sell  their  wheat  to  tlie  Liverpool  dealers,  it  is  generally 
weighed  in  sacks  of  one  hobed  and  a  half  each  ;  and  if 
such  a  sack  do  not  weigh  13  score,  the  deficiency  is 

*  The  common  Welsh  name  for  its  contents,  is //eeatu'd, 

noted, 
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fioted,  and  a  drawback  is  accordingly  made  in  the  pay- 
ment. Deducting  4  lbs.  tare  allowance,  the  fanners 
give  170 lbs.  10 oz.  for  «very  80  quarts  of  wheat; 
which  must  be  a  great  loss  to  them,  unless  they  have  a 
price  far  superior,  in  proportion,  to  that  at  Mark*lane 
market. 

Some  writers  quote  the  statute  31st  of  Geo.  HI.  and 
say  that  a  Winchester  bushel  of  wheat  should  weigh 
57 lbs.;  of  barley,  49 lbs. ;  of  oats,  38 lbs.  Other 
writers  say  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  should  weigh  60  lbs. ; 
of  barley,  50  lbs. ;  of  oats,  40  lbs.  All  this  is  arbitrary 
and  vague  speculation  :  different  soils,  climates,  sea- 
sons, winnowing  and  cleaning/  will  give  different 
weights.  Where  are  the  standard  weights  and  mea- 
sures ?  Neither  at  Winchester,  nor- at  the  Exchequer. 
How  much  is  a  bushel  f  So  many  cubic  inches.  How 
mnch  is  an  inch  ?  So  many  barleycorn  lengths.  How 
much  is  the  length  of  a  barleycorn  ?  An  indefinite  part 
of  infinite  space. 

However,  if  we  fix  upoh  the  same  standard,  and 
suppose  that  the  Liverpool  dealers  buy  grain  in  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  &c.  in  proportion  to  the  market  price 
at  Mark-lane,  the  farmer's  loss  will  be  considerable, 
amounting  to  a  full  eleventh  part  of  the  whole  quantify 
0f  wheat  sold ;  which,  in  fact,  is  permitting  a  second 
tithe  to  be  taken  of  all  his  wheat ;  whereas,  were  he 
to  sell  by  measure,  his  loss,  by  customary  scorag^, 
would  not  be  above  one  part  out  of  21 ,  or  about  one  half 
t^his  IjDss  by  selling  by  weight.  The  corn-dealer  has 
nothing  more  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  than  that  he 
buys  so  much  weight  for  so  much  money ;  without  any 
reference  to  measure,  or  to  the  market  price  at  Mark- 
lane:  and  if  the  farmer  is  befooled,  it  is  his  own  fault  J 

The  com-dealer's  method  of  selling  wheat  at  Liver- 

H  h  2  pool 
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pool  is  by  a  busbel  of.  70 lbs. ,  which  is  nearly  equiya*> 
lent  to  half  a  hobedi  according  to  the  supposed  statute 
weight. 

£ight  of  the  despotic  Kings  pf  France  ^ilc'd,  sficces- 
siyely,  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  the  various  weights 
and  measures  of  that  kingdom  to  a  certain  standard. 
We  seldom  hear  of  it  in  Britain,  save  when  grain  ijnd 
other  articles  of  provision  are  extremely  dear ;  when 
the  public  mind  is  in  too  great  a  ferment  to  admit  of 
any  innovations.  If  it  be  at  all  practicable,  it  mus^^ 
be  wlien  the  market  is  in  its  lowest  ebb,  and  the  people 
least  jealous  of  an  infringement  upon  their  apoieiit  cus* 
toms* 

Land'Measure^  Sf'c* 

■  -> »     ' 

TJie  vulgar  nption  qf^  a  Welsh  mile  is  bp^h  ^tr^va* 
gant  and  indefinite,  j^y  reference  to  tlj^e  Welsl^  La^i^s, 
new  modelled  by  Howel  in  the  tenth  century ,  theder 
finition  of  a  mile  is  there  attributed  io  Dyfnwal,  before 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  said  to  be  as  foUoweth  :  three 
barleycorns  in  an  inch ;  three  inches  in  a  handsbreadtb ; 
three  handbreadths  in  a  foot;  three  fept  in.  a  pace; 
three  paces  in  a  leap  ;  three  leaps  in  a  ridge  of  land  ; 
and  one  thousand  ridges  of  land  in  a  mile  ;•»— hence  tlie 
tern)  milldiry  or  a  thou3and  ridges.  By  the  foregoing 
definition,  a  Welsh  mile  is  equal  to.threp  miles  six. fur- 
longs twenty-seven  poles  apd  fifteen  yards  English. 

1  be W  fish  acre  has  beep  variously  represented,.  Some 
say  it  was  equal  to  two  of  pur  present  statute  apres;  but 
no  such  an  acre  is  to  bp  founds  either  in  use  or  upon  re- 
cord. The  measure  which  directed,  thp  sijse  of  the  acre 
was  a  rod  or  pole,  egpal  in  length  with, thp  long  ypl^e 
of  12  English  feet,  which^was  to  be  held  by  the  driver 
in  one  band,  his  arips   fully  extended,  an^  h]s  other 

hand 
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hand  upon  the  middle  knob  or  staple  of  the  yoke  of  the 

fore-o'x^n.     This  done  on  the  right  hand  as  well  as  the 

le'ft^  constituted  the  breadth  of  the  erw  ;  and  could  not 

well  exceed  36  feet.     A  question  may  arise  as  to  the 

length  of  the  trw^  whether  it  was  to  be  30  times  the' 

length  of  the  long  yoke,  360  feet ;   or  30  times  th'^' 

I-         '*  '       '       ■«ii" 

whote  breadlh  of  the  en©,  1080  feet.     In  the  fornier' 

case,  which'  Wotton  adopted  in  his  translation  of  tfie 

Laws  of  Hbwel*,  the  erw  was  only  1440  square  yards ; 

a  quantity  to6  small  for  a  day's  ploughing,  even  of  a" 

Welsh  team :  in  the  latter  case  it  would  amount  \xi 

thrice  as  much,  or  4390  yards,  wbich  seems  to'  be  ttie 

true  Welsh  acre;  and  three-fourth  parts  of  it,  or  3240'  ' 

square  yards,  is  to  this  day  iri  common  use  by  paring 

and  burning,  and  is  called  a  *si'ang\     The  present  de* 

nbmiinations  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  ^stangj  are  four. 

square  yards  and  a'  hatf  to  a  pole,  provincially  called^ 

a  quart ;  and  160  quarts  to  ni^slang;  heing  somewhat 

above  two-thirds  of  a  statute  acre.  The  cj/^ar,  or  small 

acre,  now  in  common  use  in  the  agricultural  phrase  of 

Meirionyddshire,  and  the  western  part  of  Mohtgomcry** 

shire,  &c.  like  the '^/a;ig,  consists  of  4i  yards  sqiiaire 

to  the  quart,  and  120  (instead  of  160)  quarts  to  thiel' 

cj/var ;  being  2430  square  yards,  or  10  yards  above 

half  a  statute  acre.     By  this  cyvar^  the  common  far* 

mers  regulate  their  sowing,  liming,  &c.  in  those  partsi 

The  Anglesey  and  Caernarvonshire  acre  is  of  equal 

quantity  with  the  ^stdng^  but  diiTerently  denominated*. 

There,  4f  yards  square  make  a  pdladr^  of  pcrcli  ;  30' 

perches  a  Uathen^  and  5\  Uathen  a  cyvdr\  or  acre»  of 

3210  square  yards. 


»  ■•  ■* 


•  Leges  Wad.  p.  280. 
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Iledgiug,  ditching,  draining^  and  such  work,  whai 
done  by  task,  is  generally  by  the  rood  of  eight  yards. 

A  yard  of  cloth,  &c.  in  Anglesey  and  Caernarvon- 
shire, is  40  inches*  Hay  is  frequently  sold  in  both 
counties  by  the  yard  of  38  inches  in  length  ;  the  buyer 
guessing  at  the  quantity  in  the  stack  by  the  breadth 
and  depth.  In  Meirionyddsbire,  about  Dolgelleu,  and 
other  places,  a  stack  of  Jiay  about  three  yards  wide, 
and  from  three  to  four  high,  will  sell,  in  general,  at 
about  50^.  per  yard  of  36  inches  in  length  ;  and  so  on, 
varying  according  to  dimensions  and  quality  from  21. 
to  4/.  per  yard.  But  this  random  method  of  buying 
and  selling  hay,  is  gradually  giving  way,  in  every 
part,  to  the  more  certain  and  satisfactory  method  by 
the  hundred  or  ton  weight. 

A  ton  of  coal,  on  the  sea-coasts,  is  eight-Dinths  of  a 
chaldron ;  weighing  about  34cwt.  It  seems  to  be  the 
chaldron  of  commerce,  36  bushels  being  reduced  to  32. 
So  coal  carried  by  canals,  is  reduced  from  130  lbs.  to 
112 lbs.  by  retail.  The  carriers  profiting  160 lbs, "in  a 
ton,  exclusive  of  customary  tonnage. 

A  ton  of  lime,  on  the  same  coasts,  measure  but  one 
half  of  the  ton  of  coal ;  or  16  Winchester  bushels. 

A  peget  of  lime,  in  Anglesey,  is  one  half  of  a  peget 
of  grain  ;  or  32  instead  of  64  gallons. 

Fresh  butter  is  sold  by  pounds,  varying,  in  different 
markets,  from  18  to  21  ounces.  Salted,  or  tub,  but- 
ter, is  sold  by  the  pound  avoirdupois,  or  by  the  gal- 
lon, inovincxMy  gauny  of  12  lbs. 

A  stone  weight  is  generally  14  lbs. ;  excepting  that  of 
wool,  'which  varies  in  different  parts  from  4 lbs.  U 
15  lbs.  fi^voirdupois. 

SECT. 
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SECT,   iriw— SUPPLY   OP  LONDON. 

Lean  cattle,  to  be  fatted  in  the  pastures  of  Keot^ 
and  other  places,  for  the  Smitkfield  market ; — horses  ; 
—hosiery  ; — flannels  ;«— copper  ;— lead  ;•— slate  5— me» 
and  women,  &c.  &c. 


SECT.    IV. — EXPERIMENTAL   FARM. 

Although  every  operation  in  agriculture  may  be 
called  an  experiment ;  yet  there  is  not  any  farm  kept, 
within  this  district,  for  the  peculiar  purpose  of  ascer# 
taining  the  respective  properties  of  d^ifierent  soils  and 
nianitres. 


H  h  4  CyjNCLU- 
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CONCLUSION, 


V-t 


A  Brief  Recapitulation  of  the  Ways  and  Means  of 
Improving  the  Agriculture  of  this  District* 

Anglesey  stands  in  need  of  plantations  and 
quick  fences^  to  iraproye  the  genial  quality  of  both 
soil  and  climate.  Landed  proprietors  should  employ 
i)urser;men  upon  their  own  estates,  to  grow  young 
trees,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  for  plantations ;  and 
snrubs  and  underwood,  hawthorns,  crab*trcc8,  privet, 
briars,  &c.  for  fences,  to  be.  given  gratis  to  their  te- 
nants ;  otherwise,  the  island  will  for  ever  remain  in  its 
present  naked  stale;  with  the  crops  of  hay  and  corn 
continually  subject  to  the  depredations  of  every  species 
of  stuck,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  A  spirited 
tenant  proposed  to  his  landlord  to  plant  extensively 
upon  his  farm,  of  which  he  had  a  long  lease ;  upon 
condition  that  the  landlord  should  take  to  the  trees  at 
a  fair  valuation,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

A  spirited  trial  should  also  be  made  in  raising  coal^ 
which  is  known  to  lie  imbedded  in  several  places  in 
the  island;  such  as  at  Malldraeth,  Hirdrcvaig*,  Clan- 
gors, Nant,  Tyddyn  Mawr,  Tjlieii,  and  Penrhyn  ; 
running  in  a  line  from  S.W.  to  N.  E.  This  coal  may 
be   supposed  to  bear  eastwardly  into  Flintshire ;  for 

*  Fragments  of  gocd  coal  have  been  found  imbedded  in  gritstone,  near 
Tref-garnedd. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  li.  MoiyU  says,  in  his  Bpok  of  Cii^ts,  tbajt  bc,oh^ 
served  strings  of  coal  in  the  sea  clifls  at  PcnrhyaSafiQasi^ 
ues^  Beaumaris.  If  such  a  trial  should  be  crowded 
Miiih  success,  80  much  the  bettes :  and  whether  it  siic* 
ceed  or  not.  Parliament  should  be  petitioned  to  cofldf- 
mute  the  tax  now  imposed  upon  British  coal  carried 
co{^twise ;  that  the  vast  quantities  of  ex,cellent  lifl9Q«s 
^tone,  n^itb  which  the  island  aJbounds^.  uivight  be  coo«. 
verted  into  cheap  and  plentiful  maniire.  No  couivtjr« 
in.  the  kingdom  would  then  haye  greater  advantages, 
than  AogljBsejr,  ia  the  choice  ^qd  cheapness  of  manures* . 
No  part  q£  it  could  I^  very  remote  ieo^^  cither  Kme> 
marl,  shell-sand,  or  tang. 

l^be^  A^glesejr  rmirls  sfaquld  be  submitted  to  the  ana** 
lysis.of  8;  chemist,  to.  Ua.ve  their  com poneut  parts  and 
properties  as^erta.in^  ;  that  the  vulgar  pr^udiod  of 
thci(  c^taiiupg  noxiqus.  i^atfei;,  alight  iiie  either  coa« 
firmeil  or  annihilated.  If  they  be  found,  to  contain  lei; 
b^nt^l  <}uality9  were,coal  che^p^  let  thetmari  be  buvafc 
iaspd^kilns,  according  to  Mr«  Jones  of  Wep.pra*s  mtSf- 
thod  in  Flintshire*;  to  separate  the  poisoiious particles^ 
Igr  snblimatioii.  But  this,  marl  being  injurious  to  the 
spil|  is  n^)st  probably  to  be  ranked  among  the  name* 
ions  vulgar  errors  w.bich.' prevail* 

Shallow  ploughing  is  a.  practtoe  ^  too  prevalent  in 
iqany  parts-  of  'the  district,  and  the  reasons  alleged  for 
its  nec^sity,  in  any  instances^  excepting  shallow  soil 
upon  an  impenetrable  rock,  are  nugatory.  In  some 
parts  of  th^  Yale  of  Mold,  farmers  complain  that  they 
cannot  plough  deep,  lest  they  should  bring  up  the 
sobstratufn  of  rammd,  called  by  them,  catbrain.  Be 
the  substratum,  of  shallow  soil  what  it  may,  it  should 
■      I fc— i— »— — ^— 1— — — — ^^— — ii^— — i»^— ■  II     I       II  II I  ■■ 

•  Sec  p.  897. 

be 
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be  ploughed  up  effectually,  and  improved  by  a  series 
of  tillage  and  manuring. 

Thin  soils,  having  only  a  few  inches  staple  upon 
clay,  are  generally  wel,  and  starve  (lie  crops  growing 
thereon.  Their  wetness  is  not  always  nwin;^  to  internal 
springs,  whicii  might  easily  be  'trained,  but  (o  a  want 
of  capacity  in  disposing  of  rain-water,  thawing  snow, 
&c.  which  the  imperveablc  clay  keeps  upon  the  sur- 
face. Cutting  drains  in  such  soils  wnuh)  be  useless; 
unless  they  were  made  so  close  together,  that  the  ex- 
pense would,  in  many  instances,  be  equal  to  the  fee* 
simple  value  of  the  land.  The  most  probable  method 
of  improving  such  soils,  is,  by  ploughing  them  very 
deep,  in  autumn  if  possible,  either  by  a  well-conlrived 
plough  at  one  plit  deep,  or  by  a  second  plough  follow- 
ing the  former  in  ils  furrow,  so  as  to  throw  the  clayey 
subsoil  upon  the  surface.  Being  pulverized,  in  (bat 
stale,  by  frosts  and  the  operations  of  the  air,  it  should 
be  cross- ploughed  in  the  spring  to  the  common  depth, 
so  as  (o  stir  only  the  upper  furrow,  or  clay.  This  being 
done,  it  should  be  covered  with  quicklime,  at  the  rat 
of  from  150  to  300  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances :  a  ton  of  lime  to  every  four  tons  of  soil  to 
be  improved,  would  not  be  too  much.  The  clay  and 
lime  should  be  well  incorporated,  by  the  successive 
operations  of  harrowing,  rolling,  and  ploughing:  and 
in  autumn,  this  artificial  marl  should  be  plouglied  up 
in  high  ridges,  of  two  or  three  bouts  each,  and  left  in 
that  stale  for  the  following  winter,  in  the  spring,  the 
ridges  should  be  split,  and  levelled;  and,  by  a  deep 
ploughing,  the  original  top-soil  should  be  agai[i  brought 
up,  to  be  well  mixed  with  the  new-formed  soil.  By 
this  lime,  the  whole  mass  would  be  sufhcicnlly  amelio- 
laled  to  bear  a  crop  of  oats.  The  soil  would  then  have 
capacily 
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capaeity  enough  to  dispose  of  the  snrface-nvater :  it 
Mould  sink  into  the  absorbent  sabstiatum ;  which,  be^^ 
fore  the  operation,  consisted  of  impenetrable  clay.  Thit 
improved  soil  would  have  two  new  qualities :  water 
would  not  lodge  so  much  upon  the  surface  in  rainy 
weather ;  and  a  moisture  in  reserve  would  be  deposited 
in  the  subsoil,  to  nourish  the  roots  of  plants  in  dry 
weather. 

Light  soils  would  be  greatly  improved^  by  being 
sown  with  winter  crops,  to  be  fed  off  in  the  spring  by  - 
sheep  and  calves.  Turnips  also  would  answer  exceed- 
ingly well  on  such  soils,  to  be  always  fed  off  on  the 
ground;  for,  by  such  a  continual  trampling  of  stock, 
the  soil  would  acquire  a  degree  of  cohesion ;  which,  > 
probably,  might  be  increased  by  mannring  with  lime 
composts* 

The  most  speedy  methods  of  improving  coarse  soils^  • 
with  an  nnproductive  matted  sor&ce  of  iron-grass, 
carezes,   heath,  and  dwarf  furze,  where  paring  and 
burning  is  not  permitted,  would  be  the  following : 

I.  Pare  the  surface,  dther  with  a  two-coaltered 
plough,  or  with  the  common  hand-tools,  breast-ploaghs^ 
&c. ;  and  let  the  sods  be  carried  into  heaps,  and  mixed 
with  dod  or  quicklime,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  ton  of  ' 
lime  to  two  or  three  tons  of  sods ;  and  while  this  com- 
post is  mouldering,  and  ripening  into  manore,  by  re- 
peated stirrings,  let  the  subsoil  be  converted  into  a 
summer-fallow  :  the  artificial  marl  to  be  spread  on  the 
surface  previous  to  the  last  fiurow  at  Michaelmas  for 
rye,  to  be  fed  off  in  the  spving ;  and  the  ground  sowed 
with  turnips  in  June,  upon  a  slight  manuring  with 
dung.  The  turnips  to  be  followed  by  barley,  or  oats, 
according  to  4urcumstances ;  and  then  clover.  By  this 
time  the  soil  will  have  become  improved,  and  will  bear 

wheat 


mhetti  After ^fac!  clover*  ,  Wheat  shoidd  nerer  bf  tkmn 
OB  fight  soils^  eseeptiiig  on  one  furrow  apo4  a  cfeftii 
dbver*Ief . 

iK  Where /tme  cafinal.be  proonreci  in  a  silffictent 
qsiBMAity^  paring  and  burning  is  it9  chief  sttbsiitute 
in  ifllfvoiiingi  coarw  hinds';,  and  theit^  a  siiCCeftton  6( 
rye^  twm'^fn^  ftci  ia  follow  ia  the  manneit^  at^6die« 
scribed. 

The  fim<^  tract  of  Abcr,  opposite  Beanmaris,' is  a  spot 
cafiabJe  of  great  iniprovenient^;  bat  aU  the  nleans  lead* 
ioigi  thereto  are  entin;Iy  nisglccted.  The  smiii«Vale  of 
Afdtidwy,  between  Barmouth  and  Harlech-^  is  in  thcf 
same  dormant  state.  Both  these  tracts  are  aimong  the 
earliest  «pot8  within  tlie  district.  In  Ardudwjr,  as  Well 
ast'in  maiijT  other'ptace9,>the  farmers  permit  their  grain 
to  be  always  too  ripe  before  it  be  cat ;  and  urge  the 
ripeness  thereof  as  the  necestery  cause  of  cutting^'  i(, 
almost  entirely^  with  reaping-hooks  instead  of  scythes. 
Their  potatoes  are  in  drills  too  close  to  be  weeded  and 
hoed.  The  soil  of  Ardodivy  is  divided,  by  a  some- 
what straight  line,  into  two  kinds  ;  peat  near  the  sea^ 
and  a  light  sandy  loam,  upon  a  substratum  of  gravel, 
on  the  bill  side  :  the  former  is  cbtefiy  in  meadow  and 
pasture,  and  the  latter  under  tillage.  Were  a  large 
canaKlike  trench  cut,  by  d^rees,  the  whole  length  of 
the  peaty  tract,  just  in  the  boundary  of  the  two  kinds 
of  soil,  it  might  be  converted  into  a  good  use  for  both. 
The  grand  trunk,  with  transverse  drains  at  right  angles, 
would  serve  as  fences,  boundaries  of  fields  and  proper- 
tics,  and  would  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  of  the 
meadows.  The  material  dug  out  of  them  would  form 
an  excellent  compost  with  lime,  to  add  more  body  to 

*  See  p.  99. 

the 
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ike  sandy  soih  closely  adjaimng.;  and -to  top-dress  the 
grass  laiid§.  At  present,  there  is  hardly  any  lime 
brought  into  the  vale,  owing  to  the  tax  upon  8ea-coal| 
ond  the  distance  of  the  Caernarvonshire  limestone.  The 
farmers  depend  ent^cely  for  manure  upon  small  quaatir 
lies  of  hal£-putrified  farni*yavd  dung.  The  inhabitants 
dbject  to  the  proposal  of  using  peat  as  a  manure,  saj« 
ing  that  they  should  want  it  for  fuels  but  there  is 
enough  bot)^  (ok  f^el  emfk  maauiFe ;  a^/^k  \rei^  tke  tax 
taken  offy  po^l  wo^ld  afofd  a  belt^  ^nd  eb^aper  fife 
ti^an  pe^.^  Theic  crops  aie,  in  genecal^  owenruii  witk 
corn-marigold  ( chri/santhitmumJ*  Xh^  say  that  tbeir 
sharp  soils  do  not  agree  with  farm*yard  dung  in  a  dry 
summer :  then  they  lie  convenient  for  sea-weeds  and 
shelUsand,  which  would  perhaps  agree  better  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  tend  to  exterminate  the  weeds*  Smothei> 
ing  crops  of  spring  vetches,  for  soiling  or  hay,  or  par- 
tridge  pease  for  feeding  hogs,  would  bring  their  soils 
into  a  cleaner  state  for  the  following  grain.  Above  all^ 
their  fences  should  be  improved,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  preserve  turnip  and  clover  crops  from  depredations 
by  sheep  ;  as  these  crops,  well  managed,  could  not&ii^ 
in  time,  to  double  the  value  of  their  land. 

In  fine,  two  maxims  of  two  sage  farmers  of  anti- 
quity, should  be  translated  into  Welsh,  for  the  farmers 
of  these  parts  to  learn  by  heart,  and  act  according  to 
them. 

1.  **  Earlj/  sowing  sometimes  deceives;  late  sowing 
never^  because  it  is  always  bad.*^ — Columella,  lib.  xi. 
c.  2. 

2.  *^  Better  reap  two  days  too  soon^  than  two  days 
too  /fl/<?."— Pliny,  b.  xviii.  c.  30. 

Much  of  the  best  land  in  the  vales  of  Clwyd,  Mold, 

Llanrwst, 
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...  • 

Llanrwst,  &c.  is  productive  only  in  agnatic  plants, 
for  want  of  means  being  adopted  to  carry  t>ff  the  stag- 
nant water.  In  collecting  farm-yard  manure,  there  is 
too  little  frugality  and  neatness  observable.  The  new 
Agricultural  Societies  very  laudably  enter  into  the  eco« 
noroy  of  the  dunghill ;  which  with  good  roads,,  and 
good  ploughing,  compose  the  leading  triad  in  agricul- 
ture :  without  these  indispensable  foundations  being 
laid,  no  material  improvements '  can'  be  expected.  If 
these  are  secured,  others  will  follow  of  course.  A  third 
Roman  maxim  may  be  here  offered  for  the  Wekh  far* 
mers  to  get  by  heart ;  that  is, 

**  Plough  less^  and  plough  better. ^^ 
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No.  I, 

Observations  on  Mountain  Farms.  By  Mr.  B*  Wi/att^ 
of  Lime  Grovcy  near  Bangor* 

WANT  of  shelter,  and  a  scarcity  of  \irinter  food, 
are  the  principal  disadvantages  of  these  farms ;  but 
ihey  are  such  as  may  be  remedied  ;  therefore  all  land- 
lords, and  occupiers,  should  exert  themselves  to  accom* 
plish  such  desirable  ends.  At  present,  if  the  mountain 
farmer  summers  upon  his  pastures  as  much  stock  as  the 
land  is  capable  of  maintaining,  he  must  be  under  the 
necessity  of  procuring  a  winter  run  for  at  least  one-third 
of  his  stock  ;  and  even  then,  in  severe  winters,  many  of 
his  sheep  will  die  ;  and  those  which  survive,  as  well  as 
the  cattle,  are  a  stunted  sort,  owing  to  want  of  shelter 
and  good  food,  having  nothing  given  them  save  a  poor 
insipid  kind  of  hay. 

The Jirst  remedy  to  be  applied  to  these  evils,  is  shel- 
ter. Large  yards  or  folds  should  be  enclosed,  with 
walls  of  a  sufficient  height  to  support  sheds.  The  sheep 
and  cattle  should  be  foddered  in  racks,  troughs,  and 
cribs ;  and  the  area  often  covered  with  fern,  cut  and 
stacked  for  the  purpose,  at  a  proper  season  of  theyear« 
This  will  not  only  aiFord  shelter,  but  the  fodder  also 
will  go  much  further,  and  large  quantities  of  manure 
will  be  collected. 

In  the  second  place,  to  increase  and  improve  the 

winter 
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winter  food,  the  coarse,  wet,  and  peaty,  lands  tboaM  be 
drained,  and  made  capable  of  producing  htLft  Over 
tbese,  and  all  other  grass-lands  (capable  of  krigation), 
tbe  various  streams  Irith  \Krhich  the  momtains  abound) 
should  be  turned,  in  proper  channels  for  lajriog  on,  and 
taking  oiT,  at  option.  The  fertilizing  qualities  of  water 
laid  on  in  this  way,  are  superior  to  any  ether  method 
of  manuring ;  and  the  oppunrtunities  of  practising  it  on 
xaounti^ijn  /arms  are  greater  than  in  any  other  situatioii. 
This  improvement  alone  would  add  tenfold  to  the 
quantity,  and, the  qualify  also  would  be  as  greatly  im- 
proved. But  even  here  I  would  not  stop ;  I  woiild  en« 
deavour  to  raise  Scotch  cabbage,  for  milch  kinc,  calves, 
and  lamb  hogs,  which  would  greatly  increase  the  milk 
6f  the  one,  arid  forward  the  growth  of  the  other*  The 
Ray  grounds  being  manured  by  watering,  the  dung  in 
the  yards  may  be  applied  to  the  raising  of  cabbages, 
potatoes,  &c. 

Thebneedof*  sheep  and  cattle  is  another  object  wor- 
thy the  atfcntioh  of  the  mountain  fkrmer.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  prudent  to  continue  the  native  breed  of  each, 
under  such  rules  as  follow. 

SHEEP. 

Cull  all  the  bad  woolled  ones  from  the  flock.  Be 
careful  in  having  a  well-shaped  ram  with  fine  wool; 
and  keep  your  lambs  well  tbrdugh  the  first  winter. 
Never  milk  the  ewes,  but  make  the  improverftent  of 
your  stock  your  main  object :  and  so  by  the  increase  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool,  and  the  size  of  your 
sheiT,  without  any  other  expense  and  trouble,  than  care 
and  attention,  your  profits  will  be  considerably  aug- 
mrnt(^d. 

The 
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breeding  ewes 


'  The  breeding  of  slieep  &0()  cattle  should  be  carried 
en  systematically.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  farmer  keeps 
SOO  breedinjET  ewes,  froin  these  he  m^y  expect  to  rcai 
SOO  lambs ;  sapposc  also  these  ?00  lambs  to  be  half 
males  and  half  females ;  then,  by  the  time  they  come  to 
be  two  years  old,  the  sto^k  will  consist  of 

\t  Michaelmas,  cull  out  100  foi 
sale,  and  take  in  the  100  young 
ewes,  unless  bad  woolleil,  or 
ill  shaped  ones  be  among  tbcra. 
Ito0wedders,.2years('*'  Michaelmas  sell  off  the 
100  ewes,  i  old,  i  wedders,  and  take  the  ew. 
t     to  the  breeding  slock. 

100  wedder  bogs,  >  ,  1 1    <    i  „  i,  „. 

°  '  >    1  year  old,  to  be  kept  on. 
100  ewe  hogs,        > 

300  Iambs,  to  be  kept  on. 

Thus  by  keeping  900  breeding  ewes,  neither  more 
nor  less,  you  will  annually  have  to  sell  off  at  Michael- 
mas  100  culled  ewes  and  100  wedders,  or  thereabouts  % 
{caving  always  a  stock  of  200  ewes,  about  200  shear 
bogs,  and  :200  lambs,  which  at  the  next  shear  day  will 
produce  600  fleeces.  Thus  from  the  stock  of  SOO  breed- 
ing ewes,  the  produce  may  be  estimated  as  Atllowetb  : 


Annual  Sale, 


100  ewes,  at  6i.  ..„ 
JOOwedders,  at9j. . 
600  fleeces,  at  gi.»  , 


£30 
45 


£'35 


*  Tlie  bncd  of  ilieqj  moit  be  bere  Mipputnl  to  b«  impiond  ;  ciber- 
wix,  ■  Cienarrrxubitt  fleece  ii  OM  WDnh  math  ibcne  ISA— JVaii  tf 

w.  WALKS.]  I  i  The 


The  135/.  IB  a  priifit  of  ISs.  Grf.  upon  evay  breeding 
tvie  that  a  farm  can  maintain  ;  supposing  the  stock  lo 
be  kept  well,  and  managed  according  to  the  above  di- 
rections. '  .  ■ 

Oh  the  same  principle  yoa  should  pursue  the  breed- 
ing of 


^'J^t  .^1..*-  v.;    „v    ,,v  ^-''''^■ 

),RiKirTa  certain  nnmbqr  of  calves  from  the  best  cons, 
an^  be  careful  to  have  a  well  sbai)ed  bull ;  and  let  not 
your  calves  be  stunted  in  their  growth  the  first  winter. 
Sell  olTa  certain  number  annually  at  three  years  old, 
and  dispose  of  the  cuUings  of  your  dairy. 


» 


Also,  as  a  breeding  stock,  may  be  conducted  on  the 

same  plan,  and  if  the  breed  of  the  true  Wehh  poncy 

could  be  recovered,   it  wonld  be  a  great  acquisition  to 

.  the  stock  of  the  mountain   farmer  ;  while  a  stronger 

horse  of  the  draught  kind   might  be  bred  in  the  low- 

*  1and«;  ' 

The  soil  of  Caernarvonshire  between  the  sea  and  the 
hills,  is  in  general  well  adapted  to  turnips.  No  coiirse 
of  husbandry  would  answer  better  than  fheintroifticlioo 
of  this  root  into  the  rotation  of  crops,  A  deficiency  ef 
winter  fond  is  a  very  great  loss  to  the  conntry,  as  the 
vast  tracts  of  mountains  and  pastures  are  capable  of 
summering  nearly  twice  Ihe  number  of  stock  that  can 
be  wintered  thereon.  Too  much  encouragement  can- 
not be  given  to  the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  tillage. 
Premiums  should  therefore  be  oQ'ered  to  promote  a 
general  beginning. 


^o.  It. 


I 


A9fi9»mi' 


Ibj^rrd  ris*  nw|ip  y\  >rF 'i,>  iv,,f,  e/i  ;\-'r.i  i-l'l' 

iqjMa  -Kit  anhofri    ^No.''!!;'''""'  '"''  '  •^.''"'^  ''  "■-'*'  *"= 

tfr«(  0/  s  Letter  front  Sir  John  Wynn^  Batuof 
-,Gi»ydir,  to    Humph.  Jonei^  Esq.    Receiver  .of 
North    JFales,  respecting  encouraging  some  Irish 
I     Manufacturers  to  settle  in  the  Vale  of  Llanrwst. 

m  Gwj/dir,  fid  Aug.  l6i3. 

■  ■'»••*•  Opjb  Roper,  of  Roper's  Rest  in  Ireland, 
beinge  one  of  the  Privic  Counsel,  would  gladly  set  300 
people  here  a  workc  to  spin  woolle,  and  desired  yonr 
answer  (o  know  wlietber  it  might  be  done.  I  say  it  may 
be  done  ;  for  I  hare  conferred  with  dyvers  which  do 
aifyrme  the  same.  And  a  more  filtinge  tyme  tiiere  can- 
not be  than  this  time  of  nccessitie  :  for  if  the  tymes  did 
amend,  they  nill  not  goc  out  of  theyr  owtie  countrye. 
Jwill  find  therahouseiiig  upon  my  lands  about  L Ian TWst 
aiid  Trevriew,  beinge  within  a  mylc  of  ray  house  {  and 
bU  thyriges  neccssarie  for  them,  and  mooie  aforeband, 
for  it  will  require  a  greate  somme  of  monie  to  make 
them  loomcs  and  other  implements  fjlte  fur  the  occupa- 
lion,  and  aboe  to  make  mylU  and  tenters. 

*  "  *  Woolle  istobehadiri  thUcountriegood store, 
and  verie  cheape.  Because  it  is  so  cliarytablo  a  deede, 
and  for  the  goode  of  the  countrye,  I  offer  my  further* 
ance  with  all  my  hearte,  and  the  serviseof  my  people  : 
and  i  should  myselfe  be  best  able  to  further  it  of  anie 
in  (his  countrye,  all  circumstances  considered.  It  is 
£tte  the  gentleman  should  aende  a  sufficient  maa  here, 
with  fulle  instructions  concerning  his  iatendcd  purpose; 
and  woulde  best  b^in  a  lesse  prepiiialioa  aiminge  at  a 
freater.  •  •  •  Vours,  &c. 

Joa.i  Wrv. 


US 


J 


APFESDIX. 

I  '  P.  S.   I  fiiay  you  doe  yout  endeavoure  (o  selle  my 

lead  oatetbat  is  atBeauDOaris.  Melbinks  (bose  foi- 
ireiners  tliat  have  received, so  much  monie  of  the  coiiji' 
trye  for  the  corne  they  brought  in,  should  be  bound  .to 
leave  Some  parte  thereof  for  our  couiitryc  commodities 
that  all  the  tuonif:  of  the  land  beoot  caiiied  away  ;  a;id 
this  shoulde  be  done  by  your  bcinge  pryme  oSii;^  iu 
Jtourtownc.     I  Eould  always  fur  three  poundes  atooiif^ 

Iallowinge  the  long  handred  ;  but  to  take  motiic>  n^i^il 
araiildeseIIibforsometh)iigeIcs!.c.  ,  ,^ 


No.  Jil. 


I 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  John  JVj/nii,  Bail,  of 
Gwi/dir,  toLord  Eure,  President  oftkeMarckes  of 
Wales,  respecting  the  Copper  Mines  of  Anglesey. 

•  •*•»*  I  sENOEyou  the  mynera!  water  of  An* 
glefey  to  be  tried  *  *  *.  I  saw  when  Medley  made 
the  liyal  before  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  I  kid  down  the 
particulars. 

First — a  quantitie  of  iron  was  beaten  small  into  pow- 
der, which  was  put  into  the  water  in  a  great  boiler  of 
fcad,  whereof  there  were  either  half  a  dozen  or  tuorc. 
Anie  of  these  boilers,  havinge  flat  bottoms,  and  not 
Teriedeep,  not  unlike  the  form  of  a  coollcr,  did  contain 
pnanie  barrels  of  lickcr,  beinge  that  water;  which  be- 
inge  boiled  with  an  exceedingehot  fire  of  turf  lo  agR'at 
liciglit,  and  afterwards  suffered  to  coolie,  there  was  *Jon- 
gealed  in  that  water  a  threefolde  substance  ;— the'  'one 
copperas,  beinge  grecne,  highest;  the  scconde  aloOie, 
bdnge  white,  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  thirdc,  caltetl  the 
earth  of  iron,  being  vellbwt.  in  the  botlome.    The 

.  eh  ■'°"" 


iXomt  and  topperBsdeomed  {|jolh4a'be  neifipqUie^good. 
The  datth  of  iron,  «fter  it  ^uto  ftltii^<drie#{^0ii«>to.>ii 
irtffMiaiv^ like  theriiste  ofhim wiiich>kad.lDDgbc0iif 
tiuick(M^,  yet  yeOoWe. '  «0f  thi^  eartk  ^  nan  i  h^r^ 
m gveate quantitfe laide wj^lii  dawoctitoina  brickefof? 
'nace,  and blowne  downo'and  Binetied  like  lead;  taokl 
downe  came  a  greate  quantitie  bf  ifon  syndeis  infers 
mingled  here  and  there  With  CKIpper.  The  -j^tb  pirts  ot 
that  which  came  downe  pr^v^d  to  be  copper;  wkeifeik 
of  parte  was  sent  to  the  Lo,  of  the  CounselL  that  weee 
partners  in  the  worke,  parte  to  others  of  the  nobilite ; 
and  eyerie  gentleman  of  qualitie  there  presente  had 
parte  to  carrie  in  his  pockette,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  worke  would  not  quitte  coste ;  and  so  it  proved^ 
for  that  in  a  while  it  was  given  oyer. 

Wishinge  your  Lo.  good  successe  in, all  your  at- 
tempts, and  especiallie  in  these  your  sdcymycall  con« 

elusions,  I  do  rest 

Yours,  &c. 

Jo.IIN  WyN. 


No.  IV. 

A  Fragment  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  John  Wj/nn^  t0 
the  same  Person^  on  the  same  Subject. 

*  •  *  *  ^  *  ^  ^  I  jiviMEMBER  some  twentie  eighte 
years  agoe  that  there  was  a  greate  myneral  worke  in . 
Anglesey,  some  twentie  miles  beyondcme:  that  one 
Mr.  Medley  had  undertaken  by  boylinge  of  a  water, 
which  wroughte  these  eHectes*  It  made  alomc  and 
copperas,  and  transmuted  iron  into  copper ;  all  which 
the  selfe  same  water  did  perfForme,  whereof  the  manner 
and  particularities  I  have  forgotten,   though  I  have 

I  i  3  been 


ten  an  eye  wittneese  of  the  same*;  for  I  went  tbyHitr 
in  Gompariie  with  the  late  Lord  Treasurer  Bbiiey,  tW 
'  £arl  of  LeUter,  and  Sir  Francis  WHlsingham, 
Were  partners  in  that  worke;  whereof  the  cventc  sn'df' 
ceedednot;  whether  by  reason  of  Me<3Vy's  wahtd'-^ffl'' 
skill  on  bis  parte,  is  a  qucGtione,  «  ♦  •  * 


.  hub 


*  4  Letltr  from    Sir  John  TTj/nn,  of  Gwj/dir,  to  Sir 

]   J  Jlugk  Myddelfon,  respecting  the  Embankment  tf 

'      the  Traeth  Mater  Sands.  -'u 

''  '  J> 

J  7-AipHi^  worthy  Sir,  my  good  Cuusiti,  and  one  of  ifae 

[  ^«at  Honours  of  the  Nation  i 

[  understand  of  a  gre^te  worke  that  yon  have  pCT- 

*  feurmed  in  ihf  l&le  of  Wight,  in  gainings;  9000  (icre? 
from  the  sea.  I  may  saie  to  you  what  the  Jews  salA  to 
Christ-T-we  have^eard  of  thy  gn-ate  workcs  done 
^Tvad,  doe^liiiiewbat  in  thine  own  coimtrey. 

,,There,;ar«,  t)»q,iY|*fe.e8,ifltijW^^'''"^^''*'^"'^»  whereon 


*.  Ilivre  is  an  ioccuuisFeacy  in  (li«se  lvo  lettem  ihat  requires  explaaa- 
tion.  In  Letter  III.  the  Biiroael  frankly  owns  that  lie  had  laid  duwn  tbt 
fariicalsn  of  Mr.  Medley's  Irarsmuting  iron  inlo  copper; — in  Letter  IV. 
he  layBhe  had  forgotten  the  manner  and  jsartiiniiftei  ihcrcDf.  Thi*was 
Sit  John's  sophiirtry,  either  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  giving  the  infer- 
■iMlnQiequired  by  Lord  Eute;ot  he  wished,  fw  private  reasoo«,  to  con- 
(Mai  ihc  bvoutable  symptoms  that  Pari)  Mountain  contained  copper.  As 
Mr.  Mejiey  is  known  to  have  made  his  experiments  in  1S79  ;  and  at  Sir 
John,  in  Letiei-  IV.,  says  they  were  made  "  Ktme  (weulie  eighte  yeir»" 
^ck;— both  letters  appear  w  hive  been  wriitw  in  the  nmeyear,  vli. 
ie07 :  and  it  is  probable  that  Mq>  IV.  .wai  yrj^tea  £rac ;  and  on  being 
farther  pressed,  by  Lord  Etm,  the  .waify  Barqnet  «vq  the  infonoatipii 
contained  in  fo.  in. 

tome 


APPENDIX.  4S7 

some  parte  of  my  beioge  lieih^  called  Traetfa  Mawr, 
and  Traeth  Bjcban,  of  a  gjreate  extent  of  land,  and 
entering  into  the  sea  bj  one  issne,  wbicti  is  not  a  mile 
bmad  at  full  sea,  and  yerie  shallow.  The  fresh  cur« 
lents  that  run  into  the  sea  are  both  yehement  and  glfeatc, 
and  carry  witU  them  much  saiid ;  beside  the  sbntlierTy 
winde  usually  bloweth  fulle  to  the  hayen*s  moutl^,  car- 
rieth  with  it  so  much  sand,  tjial.it  hath  oyerwhelmed  a 
greate  quantitie  of  the  ground  adjacent.  There,  and 
also  in  the  borderinge  coantiyi^,  abundance  of  wood, 
brush,  and  otiier  materialls  fitte  to  make  mounds,  to  he 
had  at  a  yerie  cheape  rate^  and  easilie  brought  to  the 
place ;  which  I  hear  they  doe  in  Liucolnshi^pe^to  expel 
the  sea*  My  skill  is  little,  and  my  experience  none  at 
all  in  such  matters,  yet  leyerhad  a  desire" to  further 
ny  countrey  in  such  actions  as  might  be  for  it^  jprofit^ 
and  leaye  a  remembrance  of  my  endeayonrs ;  but  hin- 
dered with  otheir  matters,  Ihaye  only  wished  weD,  and 
done  nothingc.  ^ 

Now  beinge  it  pleased  God  to  bringe  you  into.-  this 
countrey,  I  am  to  desire  you  to  take  a  ride,  the  place 
not  being  aboye  a  daies  journ^ye  from  you ;  and  if  you 
doe  see  the  thing  fitte  tc  be  undertaken,  1  am  content  to 
adyenture  a  brace  of  hundred  pounds  to  joyne  with  you 
in  the  worke.  '  * 

1  haye  leade  oare  on  my  grounds  great  store,  and 
other  minerals  near  my  house ;  if  it  please  you  to 
come  hither,  beinge  not  aboye  two  dayes  journey  from 
you,  you  shall  f)e  most  kindly  welcome  ; — it  may  be 
you  shall  finde  here  what  will  tende  to  your  commq- 
ditieand  mine*  If  I  did  knowe  the  day  ccrtayne  when 
you  would  come  to  yiewe  Traeth  Mawr,  my  son  Owen 
"Wynne  shall  attend  you  there,  and  conduct  you  thence  t6 

1  i  4  my 


BOKORABLE  EIR,  • 

I  HATE  received  jrour  ^nd  letter.  Few  are  ihe 
thinges  done  by  me,  for  whicli  1  give  God  the  gloiy. 
It  may  please  you  to  uiidcr!itai>d,  m^  first  undertaking 
ol'l^ublickworkes  was  in  my  owin;  cutinlrey, within  lesse 
tb.iii  a  niyle  of  the  place  where  i  hadd  my  first  beinge, 
S4  or  25  ycares  since,  in  seekinge  of  coolesfor  the  towne 
of  Denbigh. 

Totichirge  the  drowned  lands  near  your  lyvingc, 
there  are  manye  thingrs  considerable  (herein.  Iff  (o  be 
gayned,  which  will  hardlic  be  performed  withoutgreaf 
stoms,  which  was  plentiful  at  the  Weight,  as  well  as 
'  ■w'od  ;  andgreale  Bums  of  monye  (o  be  spent,  not  hun- 
diid>  Hut  thousandth — and  first  of  all  His  Majesty** 
inleresle  must  be  got.  As  for  myself.  I  am  grown  into 
years,  and  full  of  husienesse  here  at  the  mynes,  the 
river  at  London,  and  other  plHces,  my  weeklie  charge 
hi'iiige  iibove  200/.;  which  maketh  mc  Teric  unwilling 
to  undf  Hake  anie  other  worke,  and  the  least  of  thcise, 
whetlier  the  drowned  lands  or  mynes,  requireth  a  whole 
man^  with  a  large  purse. 

Noble 
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MoUte^Sir^'nlf  desire  is  greate  to  see  you,  vrhi^k 
should  draw  me^_^ ^c  Iqngcr  i.yw/i^  :y^  tiuck  are  my 
occasioues  at  this  tyme  here,  for  the  settlinge  of  this 
greate  M^Orke,  that  I  can  bardlie  be  spared  oae  houre^ 
a  date.  My  wiefe  hi^g  (|dsp  here,  J  cannot  leitve  bee  ' 
in  a  strange  place*  Yet  my  love  to  publicke  workes, 
and  desire  to  see  you  (if  God  permit),  maie  another 
tyme  drawe  me  into  those  partes.  Soe  with  my  heartie 
commendations  I  committ  you  aii4  all  your  good  de* 
•ires  to  God. 

Your  aasnredl  lotibge  cduisin  io  Command, 

Hugh  MYDOKLTotr<^<! 
Lodge,  Sept.  2d,  l625. 


■t 


No.  rii. 


Proposals  far  ntaking  a  Turnpikt^Roud  frvm  Ltanr^ 


«  i\'. 


gj/nog^   in    Montgomeryshire^  through  Bala^  in 
Mcirionijfddsbire^^io  'Traeth  MiiM' ;  for  Embank^    . 
ing  €md  DraiMng  the  Sands  of  Traeth  Mdwr  ;  and 
for  continuing  the  said  Foad-frdm  thefice  to  Porth^     _ 
diu'Lleynm  the  Bay  of  Caerharvon*'. 


I  "•    '  .  1 ' 


■  -r 


This  design  h^viiig  been  .9f)n^i(}^ccd  with  some  attea^^  ' '-' 
tion,  and  an  estipiatc  having  bepa  made  Af  the  erpehd^'^  ^^ 
of  carrying  it  into  c^^ecutiAi^,  u^9^;  a  survey  taken  of  '  T. 
the  said  intended  road  and  $a.n(]|s,  ,ijt  La4h  been  foutidHd  * '"^"^ 
be  im  practicable  at  a  modeca^  expense,,  and  Xo  be qpra*  '^ 
ductive  of  considerable  adya^^^-:  »  .-  •'  "»     •  "    '- 

This  road  will  be  aboi^t  pS_  poM  nUJQS  in  length,  and  '  *^" 


V   n 


•  • 


*  These  Proposals  were  piloted  io  tlie  year  1770^ 

may 
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» 


may  be  made  without  any  asoent  above  ft^e  degrees  at 
elevation;  so  that itmay be Iravelled'  iA<ar«Qhaue  and 
pair,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  ao  hour,  without  chain  et 
.drag-staff.  -i  ■.- 

An  experienced  surveyor  will  undertake  to  o^nqiplete; 
the  road,  exclusively  of  the  sands,  in  three  gr^M^f  ifiw;, 
the  sum  of  5000^^;!  and  liie  purchase  of  lands/eneotiog. 
of  bridges,  and  fencing^  the  road,  &c.-  may^amaaflt  to 
about  5000/.  moie.- £^ '.  ^    » 

As  the  embanking  of  Traeth  Mawr  will*  be  necessary 
for  making  a  safe  and  ready  passage  over  it^;  ^he  eSxtifj. 
ing  of  this  will  contcibbte  to  the  draining  of  the  sands^ 
whereby  they  may  be  converted  into  good  arabl^  pasr 
ture^  or  meadow  land  ;  thevalue  of  which^  it  is  C0t&- 
;^uted,  will  amply  repay  the  expense  of  the  whole  wt 
dertaking.     It  having  been  calculated,  that  if  thi^  bs. 
done  opposite  to  Penmorfa,  it  may  be  executed  at  aiii 
expense  not  exceeding  20,000/,;   whereby  near  800ft 
acres  of  land  will  be  gained  :  or  if  this  embankment  be 
made  lower  down,  at  (be  place  proposed  by  the  Dutch 
about  the  year  1719^  noar  SOOO  acres  may  be  gained,  at 
the  expense  of  about  30,000/.  Both  embankments  have 
bci*n  estimated  much  lower.  Therefore,  supposing  these 
lands  to  be  of  the  value  of  155.  per  acre,  they  will   be 
worth,  at  the  ra<e  of  ^0  years  purchase,   at  least  one- 
third  more  than  tlie  expense  of  this  whole  undertakings, 
wherever  the  embankment  be  made  ;  whence  there  will 
l)ea  considerable  estate  acquired  at  a  cheap  rate:  but 
if  valued  at  205.   an  acre,   2000  abres   will  come  to 
60,000/.  and  3000  to  90,000/. 

To  carry  this  design  into  execution,  it  is  proposed  to 
open  a  subscription  for  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  raising  a  sum  of  money  ade- 
quate to  the  expense  of  it.  The  subscribers'  U^ho  formed 

''p       ■  -^  '■.-.-^  .■■■.-»  ..-Jo  vinto 


iito  an  iacorpbrat^if  ^^ompanyvoand  to  be  reimbarsed 
with  lands  gained  ftoHi^Traeth  Mawv  by  the  embank* 
m^t,  each  having  a'^hareproportionabkMo^  his  8absr> 
scription.  The  present  proprietors  of  the  lands  ad* 
joining  to  the  said  sands  to  have  a  preference:  in  the 
snbscription  ;  to  have  their  shares  io  suob  pdrts  as  will 
be  most  convenient  for  them  ;  and  to  bef  iodemnified  for 
any  damages  they  may  sustain  by  the  said  embank* 
ment.  The  property  of  the  lands  to  be  invested  in  ]the 
company  jointly  and  severally  ;  and  the  said  company 
to  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations,  as  otheiT^ 
companies  embarking  in  the  like  undertakings  are 
usually  governed  by. 

The  advantages  to  the  public  in  general  from  this 
design,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  be  many  and 
considerable.  It  would  open  a  communication  into 
the  interior  parts  of  the  counties  of  Meirionydd  and 
Caernarvon,  which  would  be  attended  with  an  increase 
of  trade  and  commerce,  in  many  branches.  By  in* 
troducing  the  more  frequent  use  of  wheel-carriages, 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country  would  be  better  su|>- 
plied  with  coal,  and  with  lime  and  other  manure,  where* 
by  agriculture  would  be  much  improved ;  greater 
quantities  of  grain  of  all  sorts  would  be  raised ;  whiok 
is  now  brought,  partly  by  sea,  and  partly  by  land-car- 
riage on  horscV  backs,  from  distant  parts;  the  country 
in  general  not  yielding  a  sufficiency  of  bread-corn  for 
home  consumption;  and  by  the  better  cultivation  of 
lands,  the  value  of  cstatc*s  would  be  advanced  in  pro* 
portion. 

This  design,  when  completed,  would  open  a  shorter 
and  readier  road  from  London  to  Dublin,  than  any 
that  is  made  use  of  at  present.  Llan^ynog  b  situate 
about  SO  measured  miles  west  by  Sdlop,  from  whence 
theie  are  two  good  turnpike  roads  to  it  already  made, 

through 
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through' a  level  countrj^ ;  the  one  through  Llanyyuirij 
the  other  by  Llaarhaia^lr.  And  it  would  be  nearer  0> 
go  frbmLondoh  to  Salop,  and  from  then^  through 
Tilangynog  to  Porth-din-Lleyn,  than  from  Londod 
by  Chester  to  Holy-Head,  by  37  .miles  :  and  from 
Batfa'^  it  would  be  nigher  by  about  49  miles*  As 
this  road  would  be  eased  of  all  sharp  pitches,  it  taH^t 
be  travelled  at  all  times  of  the  year,  except  when  there 
are  great  falls  of  snoW,  which  seldom  happen  so  as  to 
render  it  impassable  or  dangerous ;  the  intended  pass 
over  the  bills  being  much  lower  and  shorter  than  any 
at  present.  It  would  be  free  from  any  obstructions  by 
tides ;  and  would  not  be  incommoded  by  any  ferries.  * 
After  the  first  expense,  this  road  would  be  easily  kept 
in  repair,  the  country  through  which  it  runs,  being  for 
the  most  part  sound  and  stony ;  so  that  a  few  gates  and 
a  moderate  toll,  tog(!thcr  with  the  statute  duty,  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Porth-din-Llcyn,  where  this  road  is  proposed  to  ter- 
minate, is  a  sate  and  commodious  harbour ;  and  has 
the  advantage  of  Iloly-Hcad  for  the  Irish  packets,  in 
almost  every  respect,  except  in  its  distance  from  Dublin, 
which  is  20  leagues,  it  being  only  seventeen  and  an 
half  from  Iloly-IIcad  :  but  ihd  passage  is  safer,  and  is 
generally  performed  in  less  time.  From  Porth-din-Lleyn 
vessels  are  immediately  out  in  a  free  and  open  sea:  at 
Tloly-IIeadthey  are  embayed  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
strong  tides  and  a  rough  sea  to  struggle  with,  before 
ihev  can  fairlv  <ret  out  of  tlic  harbour.  Other  advan- 
ta«i'es  miirhtbc  recounted. 

Some  years  ago,  the  improvement  of  Porth-din-Lleyn 
was  an  object  that  erigaged  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment ;  when  no  such  benefits  were  expected  from  it  as 
those  that  are  at  present  in  contemplation,  A  pier, 
6i  yards  in  length,  was  then  built  there,  but  not  quite 

finished , 
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finisbed.  If  application  were  now  made  to  have  it  re* 
paired^  and  raised  two  or  three  yards  above  high-water 
mark ;  and  if  it  were  extended  to  about  double  its  pre- 
sent length,  it  would  be  one  of  the  safest  piers  in  all 
Wales, 

.  If  the  packet-boats  were  to,  land  here,  an  express 
might  be  conveyed  to  London,  in  about  24  hours ;  and 
if  this  were  made  the  general  post-road,  the  conveyance 
of  the  mail  would  gain  time  in  proportion  :  it  would 
be  the  road  for  travellers ;  inns  would  be  soon  im- 
proved, and  new  ones  built ;  carriages  would  be  set  up 
at  convenient  stages ;  and  it  would  bring  much  wealth 
into  the  country*  > 

There  are  still  farther  and  considerable  advantages^ 
ilhich  this  design,  when  executed,  would  be  attended 
with.  Fishery  and  navigation  would  be  much  im* 
.'proved  by  it.  The  Bay  of  Caernarvon,  and  all  the 
coasts,  rivers,  and  meres,  adjoining  this  road,  are  well 
stocked  ^ith  a  great  variety  of  fish  ;  which  there  is  at 
present  but  little  encouragement  to  tike,  for  want  of 
markets.  A  herring  fishery,  notwithstanding,  is  car« 
ried  on  here,  which  is  the  most  flourbhing  in  all  Wales^ 
and  many  thousand  pounds  are  yearly  turned  in  it,  at 
this  port,  Nevin,  and  several  other  places  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts,  in  which  a  great  number  of  hands  are 
employed.  But  this  finding  them  employment  but  for 
one  season  of  the  year,  which  lasts  but  for  a  few  months^ 
they  are  mostly  idle  during  the  remainder  of  it ;  whereas 
had  they  markets  for  other  kinds  oT  fish,  they  would 
be  in  constant  employ  ;  whereby  wealth  would  be  ac- 
quired, trade  extended,  navigation  improved,  and  a 
nursery  would  be  raised  for  seamen,  not  only  for  tjieir 
own  benefit,  but  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  commu- 
nity in  general. 

'''      IthiM 


I 
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TIlia  road  would  open  markets  for  fish  in  several 
lonns  contiguous  to  it.  Salop,  at  present,  is  but  poorly 
supplied  in  this  respect.  By  this  means  it  might  at 
all  times  be  furnisbed  with  plenty  of  daii  in  16  bouisj; 
and  London  markels  might  be  supplied  in  30  houra 
more.  A  scheme  was  proposed  a  few  years  ago  for  sup- 
plying London  markets  with  fish  from  Caernarvon  Bay; 
the  greatest  obslructiun  to  which,  was  nndoubledly  the 
impracticability  of  ihc  roads:  that  obstruction  being 
removed,  such  a  scheme  might  be  revived  with  a  good 
prospect  of  success. 

These  advantages,  however  promising,  are  pointed 
out  only  as  motives  for  farther  enquiry.  It  is  therefore 
recora  men  lied,  especially  1o  all  such  as  are  more  imme> 
diately  interested — to  the  gentlemen  of  forltine,  whu 
have  estates  contiguous  to  the  said  sands  and  roads — to 
the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry — and  to  all  such  persons 
of  distinction  fts  have  any  connexion  with  Ireland  ;  by 
application  to  Government,  or  otherwise,  lo  engage 
able  and  experienced  surveyors,  to  take  more  accurate 
surveys,  and  to  make  more  exact  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penses of  this  undertaking,  in  all  ils  parts.  And  if^ 
upon  the  whole,  it  shall  be  fonnd  an  object  of  such 
public  utility,  and  attainable  at  a  reasonable  expense; 
it  may  be  presumed,  there  will  not  be  persons  wanting 
ready  lo  engage  in  it ;  and  that  it  will  merit  ibe  alien- 
tioQ  of  both  the  English  and  Irish  Parliametils. 
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,,  -4  Comparjftive  View  ofthejiaa^s.   .. .,  ,     .^ 


* 

IVoii  iJdndon  to  FSth-dtn-Geyn,        Pr^oni  Xandon  to  Boli^fteadJ  ' 

r  ,155  •      To  Chester  •  •  ? 18^ 


ToSatop 

^(pjigyno^  ..•.. 30 

Bala    '•  11 

'  Tanybwlch  **•*• 18 

Toit]H!m*IJej^    •  •  •  •  S3 


Holy-Head 


92 
274 

«3r 


237 


Difierfoce    •«••    37 


iVom  BotA  fo  Porth-din-Ueyn, 

MUeu 

To  Gloucester     41 

Worcester      26 

Salop 48 

tiangynog      30 

Porth-dio-Lleyii     •  •  •  •'  62 

197 


Trtm  Bath  to  Holt^Itead, 

MiUr. 
To  Worcester      • . • . . .. w .   57 

Chester  •  •  • qj 

Holy-Head     92 

246 
197 

DiflEereoce    •  •  •  •    4^ 


IVom  London  to  ToriMin-' 
Ueym^  thromgh  Weitk  Pool 
und  Dolgelleu* 

Miles. 

ToSiJop 155 

WelshPool    18 

Dolgellea    34 

Tanybwicb 18 

Porth-dio-I4eya     •  •  •  •  23 

248 


From  London  to  Torthrdifir 
Lleyn,  through  Burmomth  and 
Uarlich,  on  the  Cardigan  Bay. 

Mile*. 
To  Salop -w^.  155 

WelshPool 18 

Dolgelleu    34 

Barmouth 10 

Pexunorva 17 

Portb-dixi-Lleyn     •  •  •  •  30 

2:»4 
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An  Order  from  the  Prroy  Council  of  Charles  1. 1& 
the  Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Meirionj/dd^  re- 
specting  the  Web^Cloth  Manufacture. 

To  our  lovinge  friends  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  cf 
the  Countie  of  Merioneth ,  or  to  anie  of  them* 

After  our  heartie  commendations :  The  Marchants  of 
London  trading  into  France,  have  by  petition  informed 
this  Boarde,  that  the  Manufactures  of  Welsh  and  Nor* 
therne  Cottons  are  of  late  so  bad,  that  if  there  be  not 
fymely  prevention  there  will  be  no  venting  «f  thena^  it 
those  places  where  that  kinde  of  draperie  ia  ofdinanKe 
fiould,  and  consequentlie  they  wUl  grow  wludlie  oa^of 
use ;  which  must  necessarilie  cause  not  onely  a  great 
losse  to  His  Majestie  in  his  customes,  but  also  the.  utter 
mine  of  a  multitude  of  poore  people  whose  livelyhoode 
meerly  dependeth  thereon,  besides  the  greate  preiudice 
of  many  thousands  of  His  Majesty's  other  subjects. 
The  consideration  whereof  beingc  a  matter  so  inlpor* 
tant,  hath  moved  us  hereby  expressly  and  earnestly  to 
require  you  to  call  before  you  the  makers  of  the  said 
Cottons  within  that  Countie,  and  to  take  such  efiectnal 
prder,  according  to  the  duety  and  autority  of  your 
places,  that  the  aforesaid  Manufactures  may  for  the 
tyme  to  come  be  truly  and  parfectly  made,  so  as  thereby 
they  may  bee  as  fit  for  sale,  and  as  much  esteemed,  aa 
they  have  beene  in  former  tymes.  And  so  expecting 
your  careful  performance  of  these  our  directions,  wee 

bid 
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bid  70a  heartily  farewell.  Ffrom  Whytehall^  the  14th 
pf  July,  16S5.    Your  Loving  Friends, 

W.  Cant. 

TlIO.  CoVENTBYE, 

Arund^ll  and  StTRRET, 
Pekbroke  and  MoNTaoMBBT, 
Danby, 

FfRA.  CoTTlNOTON, 

£•  Nestbubou, 
T.  Coke. 


No.  IX. 

A  Cer^UeU  from  the  Lord  Prerideni  and  Council  of 
the  Mareheg  of  Wales  to  the  Privy  Council  at 
Whitehally  respecting  the  Web^Claih  Manufacture. 

Att  WhjrtehaU,  the  third  of  December,  1637. 

Presente, 

The  Xing'*  Hoit  Ezcelknt  MajesCj, 

Lo.  Ar.  Bt  of  Cant.  £a.  of  Holland, 

Lo.  Keep.  ^^,pf  Morton, 

liO.  TreaS  Lo/Y.  Wunbledon, 

Lo.  Privie  Seale,  Lo.  Cottington, 

Lo.  Biar.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Trea% 
Lo.  High  Chamberlayne,      Mr.  Comp(rol% 

Ea.  Marshall,  Mr.  Chaniberlajrne, 

IlA^.  Chamberlayne,  Mr.  Se.  Looke, 

Ea.  of  Dorsett,  Mr.  Se.  Windebankc. 
lEa.  of  Bridgwater, 

v«  walbs. j  K  k  Whereaa 


Wherefts  the  Compbinte  of  tbe  Master,  Wardens, 
aod  Coinpanie  of  Diapers  of  the  Towne  of  Sbrew*- 
burye,  toucbinge  the  abuses  of  the  ill  tnakiiige  of 
Welshe  Cottons,  Ffrizes,  and  rSatiiiels,  was,  b^  a  Let- 
ter froEO  Ibe  Board,  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and 
Cuuflsell  of  the  Marclies  of  Wales ;  whereupon  a  Cer- 
tificate  was  made,  and  this  day  read  att  the  Board, 
ftfllowiBge  IB  fuBC  verba. 

RIGHT  HON"-», 

It  may  please  your  Lordships,   according  to  yow 
Lordships  teference  unto  us,  dated  the  five  and  tweD>< 
teetb  of  June  last,  upon  a  petition  presented   to  your 
Irf>rdbhips  by  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Conipanie 
prapcrs  of  the  Towne  of  Shrewsburye,  touchinge  t 
ill  making  of  Wels,h  Clothes,  &c.  Wee  have  bard  I 
parlies  complaints,  there  allegations,  and  the  aaswrn 
of  tbu  Welsh  Clothiers  thereunto.    And  upon  due  coi 
stdcration  had  to  the  reasons  given  on  both  sides, 
fiude,  that  the  greatest  cause  of  the  ill  making  lIiosS 
Manufactures  of  Welsh  Clothes  and  Cottons,  is  oc( 
sioued  by  the  grcate  lenght  that  of  late  the  Clotbi< 
have  made  those  Clothes  of;  and   therein  the  Selli 
were  not  unwillinge  to  be  reduced  to  make  tbere  CloLl 
ofacertayne  knght  to  twentie  fiburc  of  there  Glles'j 
and  not  under  twentie  :  and  that  there  tenters  may  I 
made  even  to  that  lenght.     And  herein,  if  your  Lon 
ships  shall   soe  tbiiike  fitt,    wee  conceave  il  requisi 
that  the  Clothiers  may  be  ordered  to  observe  the  san 
from  Ihe  first  day  of  May  next ;  and  likewise  that  im 


•  Thii  ell  Is  suppoeed  to  lie  the  Uatbagyvilm,  consisring 
liih  itxt :  ao,  llie  wri>  piKES  were  coo&icd  in  thdT  length  to  be  [)' 
60  to  72  yardi.    The  gwffn  of  the  webs,  and  the  fmd  of  the  & 
mcrfihlTC  flinoeli,  were  of  the  lune  length. 

yar« 
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yarae  may  be  sold  that  is  flbultie  in  the  bottonms ;  and 
that  noe  lambes  wool!  or  fiHl  wooll  «hal  be  mixte  willi 
iheere  wooll,  for  the  making  of  the  saied  Ckiilies  ox 
Cottons* 

There  afe  also  some  greevances  which  wee  find  the 
Clothiers  justly  doe  complaine  of,  That  whereas  upon 
there  pettition  heertofore  for  a  Measuret  io  measure 
narrow  Clothes^  they  did  intend  to  noe  othere^  end  then 
to  measure  such  peeces  as  should  be  controverted  for 
the  quantitie;  neverthelesse^  the  Measurer  will  have 
two  pence  for  every  peeee^  though  he  meflsureth  none 
at  all*/  and,  as  wee  are  informed,  would  make  the 
Drapers  or  there  serrants  his  depatie,  whereby  they 
may  become  there  owne  Measnrers,  which  is  rerye  in* 
contenient  for  the  Clothiers,  and  unlawfull,  as  wee 
conceave  in  the  Measurer.  And  alsoe  that  the  Drapers 
servants,  upon  payment  to  the  Clothiers,  detayne  one 
penny  upon  every  Cloath,  which'  though  a  small 
somme,  is  considerable  in  the  many  Clothes  that  are 
aould,  And  therefore  not  fitt  to  be  allowed,  as  wee  con* 
ceave.  All  which  particnlars  wee  thought  fitt  to  ad- 
Tertise  ybur  Lordships  of,   and  leave  them  to  your 

*  Could  iM^  eadem  have  bfeen  a  proper  motto  for  the  maoufacturcrfv 
in  this  instance,  it  would  have  been  weU  for  them:  bat  the  eri!,  oot- 
ni  withtunding  the  above  representation  to'  the  Privy  CoundU  instead  of 
'  being  remedied,  grew  worse;  for  of  late  years,  a  guinea  was  not  an  un« 
common  fee  to  the  measurer,  for  fair  dealings  by  a  person  who  btoaght 
from  a  dozen  to  a  score  webs  to  the  market  at  Shrewsbury.  Divers  wer« 
the  contrivances  invented  by  the  measurers  previoas  to  the  Introdnctioii 
of  the  present  method  by  the  English  yard»  about  40  yean  ago ;  such  as 
folding  the  piece  oyer  a  uble  of  a  ccruin  breadth ;  and  likeynse  around 
pegs,  stuck  in  the  table,  whose  tops  were  by  for  wider  aronder  than 
their  bases,  although  the  distance  of  the  bases  was  the  measnrt  aceonnted 
for  to  the  vendertL  At  present,  we  only  want  a  sworn  mfMSffr,  ap* 
pointable,  and  removeaUe  for  misconduct,  by  the  miyitfnc/* 

&  k  8  .grate 
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ABUSES  of  fishery,  859. 

Acid,    sulphuric,  48— pyroUgnous, 
415. 

Acre  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  468. 

Acret,  number  of,  in  North  Walrt,  4. 

Advance  in  price  of  labour,  S55, 
S9a 

Agaric,  mineral,  68, 34^ 

Agents  of  Estates,  76. 

Agricultural  Societies,  850, 46^. 

Alga  marina.    See  Sea-tboHg* 

Alun  river,  its  subterraneous  course, 
56. 

Alum,  manufacture  of,  59. 

American  wild  oat,  214. 

Analogy  between  the  aniaial  and  yt» 
getable  systems,  802. 

Ancient  mining,  89. 

Anglesey,  its  appellation  of  M6n-> 
mam-Gymru,  133 — why  called 
Ynys  dy well,  SSO-^hints  towards 
taising  plantations  in,  232— an- 
nual export  of  cattle,  810— of 
grain,  139 — ^proposals  for  its  im* 
provement,  232,  472. 

Annual  earnings  of  woollen  manu* 

facturers,  406. 
Apple-trees,  what  kind  of,  tuiuble 

to  cold  climates,  2S9i 
April,  vulgar  aotioot  rvqicctii^  it, 


Aqueducts,  881,  S83»  "*- 

Arable  land,  187* 

Architecture^  79. 

Argillaceous  genus,  71««otlatf,  410<«» 

lime,  66. 
Armorial  bearings,  vii|« 
Aromatic  chtese,  Sl^. 
Asbestos,  72: 
Axletrees  of  various  leagtli^  IfiQi 


Back*bone  line  of  the  district,  82^ 
Bala  stocking-market,  weekly  sale, 

&c.  403. 
Bala  Lake,  74. 

Barberry  shrub.    8€e  Mifdmu 
Bardsey  Island,  455. 
Bark  jof  oak,  a  substitute  fior,  io'ta^* 

ning,  much  wanted,  945, 
Barley,  derivation -of  the  word,  ^. 

(note)— qu^tity  Sjswn  per  a<;it, 

produce,  .&c.  i64,  170,  A74. 
Barytes,  aeraned,  i^  vitttoW^  6a 
Beans,  culture.Qf«tpo  muchpegkct^^ 

V54, 200. 
Bearing  of  mountains,  obMnyatioos 

on,  26. 
Bees,  laws  relating  to,  mp^oqg  tl|t 

Britons,  348. 
Beneficial  Socima,  422. 
Berwyn  range  of  bills,  27* 
Bird-cherry  tree,  246. 
k4  Births 
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Birtht  of  malei  ind  femalei»  neariy 

equal,  457. 
Blackjack,  04. 
Blayaey,  Arthur,  Eiq.  his  character, 

83,  84,  241,  286. 
Keachiag«works  at  iileweni,   40d, 

Wtad.     SeeBlaciJagk 

Bt^sr^t  in  wheat,  184. 

Bread,  vi.  357. 

Breohinbren,  or  Ung-tree,  at  Gan« 

Ilwyd,  238. 
Brewing,  vii. 
Britons,  Aacient,  their  graiti,  malt, 

wine,  ▼!  vii 
Bj^oad-cloth  maaufacture,  408. 
Buck-wheat,  208-— ploughed  in  for 

manure,  iOdi 
Buildings,  79~out-butldisgs,  SI4. 
Bumee,  «14, 21d. 
Birr,  70,71. 
Butter  cured,  SI6; 

C 

Cadair  Idris,  29. 

Calamine,  6."^,  64. 

Calcai  ecus  fossils,  64. 

Calves,  casting  of,  causes,  914. 

Canals,  380. 
■  Cannel«coal,  S67. 

Cannon  foundery,  415. 

Cantre'r.Gwaelod,  now  part  of  Cardi- 
gan Bay,  when  overflown,  28  (note). 

Capiul  employed  in  agriculture,  too 
small,  101,460. 

Car  vehicles,  119. 

Carnedd  Llywellyn,  27. 

Carts,  120. 

Castles,  79. 

Cattle,  several  breeds  of,  311,  312 — 
too  close  buildings  injurious  to, 
S14i 


▼i. 


Cheese-making,  SI  6, 81 7. 

Chert,  70. 

Clay,  33,  71. 

Climate,  & 

Clover,  215— soil  tired  oi^  ISi^ 
quantity  sown  per  acre,  SIS. 

Clwydian  range  of  hills,  32. 

Owyd,  Vale  of,  33,  83, 28a 

Clubs.     See  Bemefidal  SodHia, 

Coal  fuel,  72,  382^  477~ma]lUf, 
297--coal.tax,  254,563,473,  477 
—cannel-coal,S67— Anglesey  coal, 
363,  472— coal  seams,  thickness 
of,  367— coal,  price  of,  S64i 

Coins,  ancient,  349  (note). 

Commerce,  387. 

Copper  mines,  44,  Appendix,  Kos. 
UI.  IV.  484,485. 

Copper  extracted  £ram  peat,  54— 
from  solution  in  vitriolated  water, 
51. 

Com-iactors,  466, 468. 

Cottages,  82— instances  of  comfort- 
able ones,  83,  84. 

Cottagers,  277, 

I  Cotton  manufacture,  408. 
Counties,  division  of  North  Wales 

into,  2. 
Courmi,  ini. 

Court-barons,  460  (note). 
Cows,,  315,  319 — casting  calves,  314. 
Crambe  maritima,  228. 
Crops,  rotations  of,  150. 
Cruelty  of  brutes  to  each  other,  319. 
Curl  in  potatoes,  207. 
Customs,  illegal,  143,  353. 
Cytisus  Alpinus.    See  Laburnum^ 


Dairy,  314. 
I  Damp  in  mines,  4]« 


Dearth, 
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Dearth,  IS. 

Dee  River  Company,  2S8. 
^     Dee  talmoB,  360. 

Depopulation,  a  chimaera,  439l 
Diary  of  the  weather,  9. 
Dioscorides,  vii. 
Diseases  incident  to  cattle,  S20-— to 

sheqp,  3S0^to  wheat,  184. 
Dispensary  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
.  poor,  444. 
Ddobnui  woollen  manufactory,  393. 
Dfaminig,  209,277,.S79,  283,  285, 

287. 
Dr]llhu8bandry,177—Hlr  ill-machines, 

ui: 

Drought,  excessive,  19. 

Druids,  modem,  462, 

Duckec^s  flay,  108. 

Dung-heaps,   farm-yard   ditto,   81, 

303. 
Dutch  bnms,  or  hchns,  224. 
Duty  upon  coal,    254,    363,    473, 

477. 

E 
Embankments,  at  Malldraeth,  252— 

at  Traeth  Mawr,   256,  285 — at 

Sealand,  259—  Severn  and  Vymwy, 

263  -  in  Llanrwst  Vale,  279. 
Emigration  to  America,  269,  360 

(note). 
Enclosures,  124,  258^Geiieral  Act, 

267— size  of  enclosures,  135. 
Engineers,  153,  256. 
Epidemic  diseases,  456. 
Estates,  and  their  management,  76. 
Estuary  of  the  Dee.  258. 
Exotic  trees  and  grain,  250i 
Exports  and  imports  of  the  district, 

389. 

.     F 
Eairt  and  mariceti,  at6b 


Fallows,  141— produce  the 
crops,  142— sham^laUows,  144. 

Farmsy  sise  of,  92, 94^    . 

Farm  yards,  and  offices^  80. 

Farmery,  their  character,  94, 9j5, 377* 

Farriery,  318,  322,  331,  347. 

Feeding  oS  craps  of  •  grain  in  tfa» 
spring,  181— fieeding  cattle,  2S5. 

Fences,  124, 133,472.  .  ^ 

Ferny  toil,  or  baael  mould,  34« 

Festiniog  Vale,  S84.     .  ■ 

Feudal  system,  yiii  410^416,    . 

Fields,  best  sise  of,  135— shape,  290« 

Fines  and  indictments,  376, 

Fire-brick,  831. 

Fisherie^  73,  S59,  491,  498,  4fML     ;. 

FUnnels,  392, 395, 4Q& 

Flax,  21Qk  , 

Flint,  69— Comity  of  Flint,  denta- 
tion of  name,  2.  ^ 

Floors  for  thrashing,  18SL 

Fluor  spar,  69. 

Flummery,  an  article  of  provinon, 
358. 

Fore^tallers,  useful,  394. 

Fossils,  39. 

Freeholders,  the  letit  gainen  by  ai« 
closures,  266. 

Freestone,  80. 

Fruit,  7. 

Fuel,  S68L 

Fnllers*  earth,  72,  394. 

Funnels  i&  hay-ftac^,  fi98« 

Furze,  a  fodder  for  horses,  S4& 

O  . 

Gallop-hell  vein,  69. 

Gardens,  227— cottagers,  too  detti* 

tute  of,  359. 
Gates,  134. 

OaveUkind,  9, 76, 124^ 
General  Act  of  EflslOMire,  267. 

Oeogri- 


N 


u  of  treei  ftoin  old  ilacki,  S33, 
Grain,  vi.  164. 
Gflu  lands,  S13. 
Grauei,  213,914. 

Gregorian  »tyle,   not   yet  vn31  re- 
Growth  of  trea,  obierraCioiu  on, 

S4G. 
Gunpowder  and   qutddimE   niied 

forblaniii|r'(<t>^  3'^^' 


Harboun,  SBT. 

H«rows,  116. 

Harflejt,  S,  167— hay  harveit,  220, 

Hay,  lold  by  the  yard,  470 — pieser 

vndoo  of,  in  Hack),  S23. 
Hay-seeib,  164. 
■Hcighi  of  mountains,  86,  27,  28, 30, 

31,  32. 
Hemp,  SIO. 
ncrenles,  458. 
Hide-bound  land),  213. 
Hiili,  formerly  under  tillage,  t. — 

their  tillage  aftcrw:udi  ne|;lecled, 

ai—Mnnc  coromoo,  aod  lome  pri- 

»alie  properly,  254. 
HIraetbog  Hilts.    See  CVwjeKin. 
Hiring  of  leirants,  353— of  hatrest 

labourers,  354. 
Hogs,  344. 
Holywell,  its  milts  and  manufacl 

7* 
Honey,  351. 
HoiKt,  333— compared  with  i 

330— tvro  hoitei  a-breatt,   11^— 

not  allowed  by  the  Welth  Lam  ti 

plough,  it. 
Houses  of  ifldtutry,  417,  429i  500. 
Howd  the  Good,  viii. 


Implemeots  in  husbancby,  I]Ct<     ' 
IniporiB  and  elports,  969. 
Improvemous,  £76,  343. 
Inundation    of   CanireV   Gwtelod, 

A-  Cardigan  Bay,  SB  (note). 

nmable  subitancet,  73. 

iptions,  Roman,  89  (note), 

tmen:  of  ronds,  376. 
Industry,  houses  of,  417,  4S9, 500. 
Iron  ore,  63. 
Irrigation,  305. 

K 

Kale,     Sec  Cramit, 
Kdp,  295. 
Kerrysheep,  324,  330. 

s,  of  gods,  to  bum  Smc,  99S— 

i  burn  marl.  297,473. 
Kindred, natural  aai!ctioiifi>r,inong 
the  Welsh,  119. 


Labour,  and  labourers,  85.  SG,  SSi, 
390. 

Labours  of  Hercules,  438. 

Laburnum,  250. 

Lakes,  74, 

Lambs"  wool,  398,  402, 

Lammas  ntieat,  1 74. 

Land,  few  acres  of,  should  bt  at- 
tached to  cottagei,  83— Talue  of, 
per  acre,  93 — "  wearied  srith  til- 
lage," i5& 

Land-meaiure,  468. 

Landlords,  tOO,  lOL 

Llangollen  Vale,  401. 

Uanrwst  Vale,  213,  279,  401,  ICft 

Lawyers,  77. 

Leadoi 

Leases,  39. 

Lease  from  yna  to  jtxt,  lOlL 
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l.Iewem,4fi9. 

Light  tdSk^M^ 

Limestone  range,  64, 366. 

Lime,  i.  108,  148,  20S,  S98~*i]USi»> 

cal  to  rye,  192. - 
Linen  mamif acture,  409. 
Loamj  soils,  3d. 
XiOndcMi,  snppiy  of^  471* 
Longevity,  450. 
XJoyd,  Bell,  Esq.  hit  character,  fi4S, 

243. 
Lucem,  219. 

M 
Ma»chincry,  4O0. 
.Magnesia,  72. 
Mail-coaches,  373* 
Males  and  females,  propottiea  of  the 

numbers  bom,  451,  452. 
MaUdraeth  embankment,  2SfL 
Malt,  made  of  wheat,  vii 
Measure,  466L 
Manerial  rights,  267* 
Manlik«s,iS93,  &c. 
M^miring  fallows,  148, 149. 
Manufactures,  390. 
Marble,  68, 80. 

Mail,  i.  38,  154,  295,296, 299, 47a 
Markets  and  foirs,  386. 
Meadows  and  pastures;,  212,  fiSOl 
Medals  for  improvements,  121,  239^ 

881,283,264. 
fdegHDt^  Set  Fomet, 
Meslin,  or  mingled  com,  191,192^ 
Milch  kine,  314, 31iS, 
Miidew  ID  wheat,  184. 
M]U-fftODet,70,71. 
Mine rali,  99. 
Mineial  waters,  74. 
Monopoly,  399, 407. 
Months,  choice  of  weather  in,  % 
Mortality,aTCragefli  ahcsp,  88i.  - 


Mooncuni,  iDOr  gnat  nngei  of,  98. 
Moftntala  fimns,  cbservadcni  on, 

4791  -•  ■■Si.;*  .-.    . 
MountauKaah,  vii.  18i  -  s 
Mowing  ha^,  829-«»giaiii;  ie7,  IT^ 

182. 
Mutaub,  920. 

Myddelton,  Sir  Hugh,  fiS6*^**i^»ptiH 
.  dii^  im.  480^' 

N 
Natural  mttdows  and-puttiireiv  filfll 
Natinre,  the  best  grttww  ^  iiinbcr« 

229. 
Naturalization  of  exodct,  S14^  850^ 
Navy  timber,  240, 245^  9»S. 
North  Wales,  ^a  aonait  Alttm^tt^ 

tiiua  ttiddhmoii4il» 

O 

Oak  tunber,  bark,  te.  ^45. 

Oats,  162, 165. 

Oats,  American,  214. 

Oatmeal*bread,  357. 

Obttadei  to  improvement,  869, 458. 

Odire,  53,  414. 

Ofiathe  Merdan,  282: 

Ogwen  bank,  85. 

OU-cake,313. 

Orchards,  227. 

Out  houses,  80, 81,  ftc.  Sl3. 

Oxen,  b^  318,  819— cOknparedwitli 
horses  for  draught,  Sd6'-:fbrmerly 
drawn,  four,  siz,and  eight  a-breast, 

■   x.xL   ■ 

P 

Paddocks,  343. 

Paring  and  burning,  It>4,  213,  990, 
476. 

Paris-MotiSitain,  44^Medley^  ex- 
periments there,  44— -Appendix 
III.  484,  and  IV.  Hm  ■mwiii!  of 
ore  ratted  per  jear,  51. 


m 
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Faiochud  rtgifCers^  ^^ 
pastures  and  metdcrw^^ 
by  successions  of  various  stocks,849. 

Patrick  8  Ciwseway,  28  (ttott).     " 
IFfiMSi  195-whefriiteftd  Ui  l>resd' 

com,  2C0.  *>' ' 

Peat,  35 — ^impregnated  widi  co^^per, 
-  54-*Jwith  feft-tale,  S8— b«rt  ttme 
'*©r  "cnttltag  peat,   «ff-prfee  -of 

ditto,  370. 
pickling  of  seed-€ora,  175. 
Phosphated  air  in  peaty  soils,  393. 
Plantago  maritima,  215. 
Plantations,.32?,  251, 472. 
Ploughs,  110, 112, 143,264. 
Ploughing  societies,  ix.     . 
Ploughing  deeptiu  effect,  145, 146. 
1?olygamy,  451. 
Ponies,  S3S,  SS4. 
Poor,  and  poor-rates, 415,  .437 
Poplars,  growth  of,  249.   .. 
PopuUtion,    437r-itt    annual,  ia- 
crease,  460— compared  with   the 

poor-rate,  436. 
Potatoes,  206. 
Potteries,  415. 
Poultry,  347. 
Pozzolana,  72. 

Precipitation  of  copper,  51,52, 
Prestatyn  wheat,   weight    of,    149 

(note). 
Premiums,  agricultural,  350, 464, 

Preservation  of  timber,  251. 

Price  of  labour,  3^. 

Progress  of  tillage,  140,  169— of  en- 
closures, 269. 

Provisions,  856. 

Pumlumon  range  of  hills,  30. 

Q 

Quantity  of  seed,  per  acre,  166,  171, 
176. 


rj    r.  ;*•■ 
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Qaart^,<$9. 

QuickBetf,  IH ISS;  IM 

R 

Rabbits,  347. 
Race-horses,  343. 
Ranges  of  mountains,  26. 
Ray-grass,  218.  .^ 

BLeaping,  ,167,    172,'    ISa-fe^j^'g 

early,  477.  ■  .      ••. 

Red-water  in  sheep,"  331.  .  ^ 

Registers  of  births,    ^.439,  4«^ 

441,442.  ,. 

Rents,  94. 


Returns,  or  produce  of  grain,  16^ 
173,174,183,278  ^ 

Rivers,  navigable,  254. . 

Roads,  372, 379,  380— proposals  ftar 
the  great  Irish  road,  over  Traet^ 
Mawr,  Appendix,  VIL  489.  #    ; 

Rollers,  lis. 

Rolling  turnip  grounds,  205. 

Roma^  Wiling,  42,43. 

Rope  and  cord  manufacture,  414. 

^ot  in  sheep,  831. 

Rotation  of  crops,  150. 

Rutabaga,  20 1,202. 

Rye,  192, 195— supposed  not  to  be 

aflfected  by  mildew,  191. 
Rye-bread,  1 95, 


Sainfoin,  219. 
Sal-ammoniac,  415. 
Salmon  fisheries,  ^59. 
Sandy  soil,  34,  38. 

Sap,  circulation  of,  in  oak,  345— i» 
peat,  292.  ^    .  ^., 

Sam  Badrig,  28. 
Scab  in  sheep,  323,330. 
Scarifying  grass  lands,  213. 

)chistus.  See  SlaU* 

Scrophula 
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Scrophula,  cured  by  ablutipn,  74. 

Scythes,  their  use  not  general,  182, 
221,401,476. 

Sea  kale,  228. 

Sea-ports,  387, 388; 

Sea-thong,  (tang,  or  alga  marina), 
295. 

Sea-air,  or  spray,  its  effects,  2S0, 231, 
23(5,  237. 

Sealand,  25a 

Seed,  steeping  of,  18^, 

Serpentine,  72. 

Severn,  fruitless  attempts  at  confin- 
ing it,  262,  263,  264. 

Severn  Vale,  23. 

Severn  range  of  hills.  See  Pumlumon* 

Servants,  353. 

Share  of  com  to  the  thrasher,  172. 

Sheep,  323. 

Shell-sand,  293— shell-fish,  294. 

Silk  weavers,  409. 

Skins,  manufacture  of,  414. 

Slate,  28, 62, 29,  30, 72,  410,  411. 

Smut  in  wheat,  184, 188. 

Snow,  332 — ploughed  in  by  fallow- 
ing, 146. 

Snowdon  range  of  hills,  26,  229. 

Societies,  agricultural,  350,  462 — 
ploughing,  iz.  468,  469->bencfi- 
ciai.  See  Cluhs, 

Sod-kihis,  297,  298,473. 

Soil  and  surface,  21. 

Soils,  varieties  of,  33. 

Soiling  of  horses,  S42 — of  hogs,  %I5. 

Soot  manure,  150, 154.  / 

Sowing,  time  of,  6 — under  the  far- 
row, 111,  198 — sowing  early,  S77. 

Spanidi  sheep,  and  wool,  326. 

Spring<t,  74— dry  until  Christmas,  18. 

Stacks  of  b;iy,  preservation  pf,  222, 
22$. 


Statutes  respecting  timber,  25  L 
Statute  duty  on  roads,  S78, 379. 
Steatite,  72. . 

Steeping  of  seed-corn,  195^ 
Stocking  manufacture,  403--aDDUj4 

amount,  404. 
Stone  fences,  125. 

Strata  of  limestone,  62— of  coal,  SSli 
Sulphur    manufactiure,   4S— native 

sulphur,  72. 
System  in  £arming,,150, 155* 


Talar  Hir,  the  earliest  spot,  5. 

Tan  y  bwlch,  284. 

Task-work,  355. 

Tenants  planting  upon  leased  hhuL 

472. 
Tenures,  78. 

Terra  ponderosi  aerata,  69. 
Terras  lime,  68. 
Thrashing,    172— floors,    182— ma* 

chines,  121. 
Tillage,  137— its  progress,  140,  141, 

169. 
Timber  statutes,  deficient,  251 . 
Tithes,  95. 

Traeth  Mawr  sands,  256, 
Trees;  See  JVocdt  and  Phntatums, 
Trefoils,  215. 
Turnips,  201— sown  under  furrow 

204 — varieties,  205. 


Vallies  formed  l>y  water,  22,  23 — 
more  wet  on  the  north  than  the 
south  side,  16S« 

Veins  of  ore,  43. 

Vermin.  See  Ohftceles  to  Im^rovemtat 
-^igiiiu^  &C. 

Vetch 
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Vetch,  200   •ewu  te  Aif  amkii; 

S14*-wild,  214. 
"Vyruwy  River,  and  Vale,  9i,  25. 

W 

Waggon  wheels,  120, 121. 

Wage^  of  Mnrantt  and  labooicn, 

S53. 
Wastes,  25^  274nrwa8te  woodlands, 

251. 
Water,  lonmng  valliei,  22--nnneral 

waters,  74. 
Watering  land,  306^  907. 
Weather,  diary  of,  9. 
Welxloth,    39d-«annual   quantity 

made,  405. 
Weeding,  304. 

Weights  and  meaaHNa,  374, 465, 4^. 
Western  winds,  their  prevalency,  8. 
Wheat,  weight  of,   149  (notej—in- 

crease  of  its   cultivation,  169— 

sorts,    174,  175-«seed,  produce, 

176, I8S. 
Wheels,  120,  380. 
Willow-planting,  249. 
Winchester  measure,  465. 


winds,  tiwttosteonicaiie,  t. 
Wmiired's  ,Weil,  its  foece  of  cbuW 

lition,  75. 
Winnowing-fliichincs,  122. 
Winter  feeders,  or  cowmen,  SS$, 
Wood,  iubterraaeoiis,  229. 
Woods  and  plantations,  229 — ^wood- 

«fB  kMpt  by  proprieton,  937. 
Wool,  391. 
Woollen-drapers,  their  ^complaint  t# 

the  Privy  Council,  AppendiXyVIifc 

496,  IX.  497. 
Writing^elates,  mannfkcture  tf,  413. 
Wynn,   Sir  John,   of  Gwydir,  45 

(note;,  256,  Appendix,  II.  UL  IV. 

V.  488, 484,  485,  486,  497. 


Year,  of  servants,  353. 
Ynysymaisngwyn,  282. 
Yokes  for  oxen,  from  three  to  twelve 


feet  long, 


Zinc,  ores  of,  63, 64. 
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of  Inverness-shire,  by  James  Robcrtson,  D.  D. 


Minister  at  Callander,  8vo.  -  -  -  -      0  14    0 

of  Kent,  by  John  Bots,  of  Betshanger,  Farmer, 


8vo.  Second  Edition,  -  -  -  -  0    7    0 

of  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  John  Holt,  of  Walton, 


near  Liverpool,  8vo,  -  -  -  -  0    6    0 

of  Leicestershire,  by  Wm.  Pitt,  of  Pendeford, 


near  Wolverhampton,  -  -  -  -  0  14    O 

of  Lincolnshire,  by  the  Secretart   of  the 


I  — 

Board,  8vo.  Second  Edition,  -  -  -  0  12    O 

of  Middlesex,  by  John   Miodleton,  Esq.  of 


West  Bacns  Farm,  Merton,  and  of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  Land 
Surveyor,  8vo.  Second  Edition,  -  -  -  0  24    O 

of  Mid-Lothian,  bv  Georox  Robertson,  FaF- 

suratGraBtOB,  near  EdinburgD,  8vo.  -  -  0    7    0 


PUBZiCJTIOyS  (OF  TNB  BOARD  OF  JGRICULTURSm 

A  General  \^ew    of    the  Agric^tore  of   the    County  of  ;^.   §.  /. 

Norfolk*  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  8vo.  -  O  9  0 
of  the   Counry  of    Norfc^  by  Nathaniel 

Kent,  Esq.  of  Ful^am,  Middlesex,  8vo.  -  '  -         0    6    0 

of  Northampton,  by  W.  Pitt,  of  Pendeford,  near 


Wolverhampton,  »vo.  -  -  -  -  0    S    O 

of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmor* 


land,  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  CuLL^y  and  Pringj.e,  8vo.  O    9    0 

of  North  Wales,  by  Walter  Davie s,  A.  M. 


Rector  of  Manafon,  in  Montgomeryshire,  8vo.      .  -        -      0  12 
of  NottinghanH  by  Rorert  jLowe,  Esq  of  Ox- 


Ion,  8vo.  •  -  -  •  -  -  05O 

——of  Oxfordshire,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  0  12    O 
of  Perth,  by  James  Robertson,  D.D.  Minister 


at  Callander,  8vo.  -  --  -  -070 
— —  -  -     of  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
I>ovgla«,  D.D.  Minister  at  Galashiels,  8vo.              -  O    7    O 
of  Salop,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Plymley,  M.  A. 


Archdeacon  of  Salop,  in  the  Diocese  of  Hereford,  and  Ho- 
norary Member  of  the  Board,  8vo.  -  -  Q    9    O 
of  Somerset,  by  John  Billingsley,  Esq.  of 


Ashwick  Grove,  near  Shepton  Mallet,  8vo.  -  -070 

of  Stafford^  by  W.  Pitt,  of  Pendeford,  near 


Wolverhampton,  8vo.  Second  Edition,  -  -  0    9    0 

of  ^fiblk,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 


«vo.  Second  Edition,  -  -  -    .        -  0    8  0 

of  Surrey,  by  William  Stevenson,  8vo.  0  15  O 

of  Sussex,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Young,  8vo.       O  14  O 

of  Yorkshire  (the  West  Riding),   by  Robert 


^RowN,  Fanner  at  Markle,  near  Haddington,  Scotland,  8vo.  0    9    O 

of  Yorkshire  (the  North   Riding),    by  John 

Tdke,  Land  Surveyor,  8vo.  -  -  -  O    9    O 

Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  Subjects  rela- 
tive to  the  Husbandry  and  internal  Improvement  of  the 
Country.    Vol.  1.  4tO.  -  -  -  -  110 

Ditto,  Vol.  11. IIO 

Ditto,  Vol.  111.  -  -  -  -  -  018O 

Ditto,  Vol.  IV.  -  -  -  -  -  0180 

Ditto,  Vol.V.  -  •  "  -  -  -0  18O 

Ditto,  Vol.  VL  Part  I  .  •  -  -  -  0  15    ^ 


CATA- 


A   CATALOGUE 


ot 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  &c. 

SOLD  BY 

THOMAS  GIBBS  AND  Co. 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  tv  ike  Board  of  Agriculture; 
Corner  of  Half-Moon-Street,  Piccadilly,  London  :     - 
ff^ho  also  Sell  every  Article  in  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Line  r 
and  with  whom  Bailiffs,  wanting  Places,  leave:  tb^ir  Ad^ 
dress,   and  particulars  of  Situations  in  which,  thej/  kdvc 
previously  been,  , 


Barley.    Isle  of  Tlianet. 

-^ Norfolk. 

Naked. 

■  Winter. 
Beans.    Small  Essex. 

Tick. 

^— •      Mazaj^an, 
Broom.    Common  ycll^jw. 
Buck,  or  French  wheat, 
Burnet. 

Cabbage.      Gibbs*  true    drum- 
head, for  cattle. 

■  Thousand-headed. 
"  Scotch. 

— —     American. 

— —     I^arge  red. 

'  I^ong-sidcd. 

— —      White  turnip  above 

ground. 
— —     Purple  ditto  ditto,  or 

jcohl  rabi. 
— —     White  turnip  under 

ground. 
— —     Tall  green  borecole. 

■  Tall  jMirple  ditto. 
'           —     Siberian  hardy 

sprouting. 
Carrot.    Large  thick  orange,  for 

cattle. 
—    Large  thick  red,  ditto. 
Canary. 
Chicory. 

Clover    Common  red. 
— ^—    Pereimia),  or  cow-grass. 
■  White  Dutch. 

■■  Yellow,    trefoil,    non- 

•uch,  or  black  grass. 


Clover.    Malta. 

*     PTOvicIeatia'. 

Flax,  or  linseed.  , 
Furze. 

Orass.    eadow  fcitai!. 
'    —     Meadow  fescue. 

■  Sheep's  fescue. 

—  Hardish  fescue. 
— —  Purple  ditto. 

Float  ditto. 

—  Crested  doi^-stn'I. 
— —  Rotigli  coct^f.yot. 

—  T.ill  oat-^rav>. 

■  Yellow  dWii*. 

—  Me.-jdow  ditto. 

—  S\Teet  vern.;l. 
— •  Great  meadow. 
— -  Common  ditto. 
■  Marsh  ditto. 

Compressed  ditto 

Annual  ditto. 

—  Common  ray-grass. 

Peacey  ditto. 

Improved  perennial  da 

—  Timothy. 

—  Yorkshire. 

\\hh  many  other  sort*. 

Hemp.  Russian. 
— —  F.nglish. 
Honej'suckle.    French. 

Lettuce.    Lar^e  Coss. 
Lentils.    Small. 
IfOrge. 


CATALOCnS  OF  AGniCVlTUR^t  SEED5- 


1  iicfme 

Turnip.    Red-top. 

Large  yeUow. 

Globe. 

Maogcl-wuraeL 

Maw-teed. 

Whit*  tankard 

Medicago,  varioujMits. 

■■   -    Oreen  ditto. 

Miltel.    ReJ. 

Red-lop  ditto. 

Large  Dutch. 

-; True  yellow  Swedish 

MuitKrd.    Brown. 

OiU.    EaiiyEsKT. 
^—    Dutch  brew. 

or  rut  a  Tjiga. 

,—    Tartarian. 

Vetch.    Kidney. 
Chickliag. 

Poland. 

Pale-ilowered. 

~    Flandcr^ 

Everlasting. 

.,—    Caspian. 
Black. 

—      Great  wood. 

~—      Sit-ftowered. 

Tufted. 

Parsley.    Plain, 

Bu^. 

Parsnip.    Large  thick. 

Hoary. 

Pea.      MaiibDrotighj;i-cv. 

Sainfoin. 

iarge  grey  roun  aval. 

—      Red-floweretL 

——     Early  white. 
_—    Wbite  boiling:. 

Bienniai. 

Bastard. 

Pe«L 

Broad-podded. 

BiuePruEsiaa. 

Singfe.flowercd. 

Maplf. 

Poutoei.    Oi-noMe. 

Narbotine. 

Flat-podded. 

Large  red. 

Hairy  ditto. 

Nicholmn  seedling.  •  ' 

Narrow-I  cawed- 

Eflmb-shel'. 

Streaked. 

White-flowered. 

RiWrssa.    Lambs-tongue,   or 

Wbite-iecdod. 

UpH.htFl.Wti:u. 

Horse-shoe. 

Ra[:e,  or  coleseed. 

Milk 

R,=. 

Liquorice. 

Sainfoin. 

Weld. 

yitidcUa. 

\Vhe.it.    Red  Lammas. 

i;^'     ■^f/J^^J' 

White  hedije. 

.    White  Siberian.     ■ 

■  White.  _ 

Sfr- 

Trefoil.    Biidsfoot. 

Round  Africa!'.. 

Turnip.   Early  Mone. 

CaiJC. 

. White  Norfolk. 

.    NbrfolkbelL 

Woad. 

Stubble. 

Yarrow. 

B«w  sutett  Csnnt  Cwlca. 


/ 


\ 


